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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

In  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Rene  Descartes  says 
that  "  in  order  to  seek  truth,  it  is  necessary  once  in 
the  course  of  our  life  to  doubt,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
all  things.  .  .  .  That  we  ought  also  to  consider  as 
false  all  that  is  doubtful."     In  undertaking  an  in- 
quiry of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  book, 
no  sounder  principle  could  be  observed  ;  for  it  is  a 
grave  defect  of  human  reason  that  even  in  affairs  of 
national  importance,  and  therefore  of  ultimate  im- 
portance to  every  individual,  we  seek  to  determine 
questions  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude  without  pay- 
ing due  regard    to  antecedents — without  studying 
the  foundations  of  the  structure  we  wish  to  explore  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  our  judgments  are  often  faulty, 
if  not  frequently  perverted  or  irrational.     The  pro- 
cess of  divesting  the  mind  of  preconceptions  is  a 
painful  one.     Prejudice  is  an  inherent  trait  of  every 
individual    brought  up  amid   certain  environments 
and  subject  to  certain  influences.     Out  of  this  pre- 
judice arises  that  feeling,  in  small  communities  called 
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parochialism,  in  large  ones  nationalism  or  racialism, 
according  as  there  is  mere  differentiation  or  outright 
antagonism,  which  makes  one  section  of  the  human 
race  alien  to  every  other  section.  But  he  who 
would  investigate  any  matter  in  which  one  division 
of  mankind  is  considered  in  contraposition  to 
another  must  rid  himself  so  far  as  he  is  able  of  the 
habits  of  thought  that  identify  him  with  one  of  the 
two  divisions  and  consequently  distinguish  him 
from  the  other.  And  in  so  far  as  he  succeeds  in 
mastering  this  infirmity  of  the  mind,  to  just  such  a 
degree  will  he  be  privileged  to  apprehend  the  truth 
he  seeks. 

What  is  the  "  Native  problem  "  ?  Ask  one  person 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  problem  consists  in 
averting  a  danger  which  threatens  the  white  race 
of  being  driven  from  South  Africa  by  physical  force. 
Another  will  reply  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Native  in  this  direction,  but  that  the  prob- 
lem is — clipped  of  all  euphemisms — to  retain  his 
labour  without  paying  more  for  it  as  he  rises  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation.  And  so  through  the  whole 
category  of  fears  with  which  the  Native  is  closely 
associated,  each  reflecting  that  which  is  foremost  in 
the  interests  of  the  speaker,  each  containing  a  grain 
of  truth  and  a  very  great  deal  of  untruth.  Before 
attempting,  therefore,  to  find  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem we  must  ask  ourselves  what  the  problem 
actually  is  ;  we  must  get  down  to  the  point  where 
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the  coincidence  of  interests  of  White  and  Black 
terminates  and  whence  those  differences  have  their 
origin  which  have  given  birth  to  a  "  problem  ". 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  in  the  last  para- 
graph certain  words  have  been  used  that  require 
definition  before  we  can  clearly  understand  the 
things  they  represent  and  can  proceed  very  far  on 
our  present  inquiry,  namely,  the  words  "  native " 
and  "  civilisation  ". 

The  word  Native  in  its  application  to  man  signifies 
"  born  in,"  "  belonging  to  by  birth  ".  Thus  we  say 
"  Shakespeare  was  a  native  of  Stratford-on-Avon  ". 
But  in  South  Africa  the  word  has  acquired  a  special 
significance,  and  it  would  now  be  highly  impolitic 
to  call  one  of  the  strapping  European  sons  of  this 
country  "  a  native  of  Winburg  or  Kroonstad,"  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  word  has  been  appropriated 
to  designate  a  member  of  races  other  than  Euro- 
pean or  Asiatic  ;  it  does  not  therefore  include  all 
men  not  white  nor  exclude  all  men  not  black.  We 
cannot  say  ,that  its  application  is  limited  to  the 
aboriginal  races  of  the  country,  for  then  its  use 
would  be  restricted  to  denote  Bushmen  only. 
What  seems  to  be  generally  intended  is  that 
Natives  are  all  men  of  Bantu,  Hottentot  or  Bush- 
man extraction,  as  also  the  small  proportion  of  the 
Negroid  element  present,  and  all  in  whom  there  is 
any  evident  trace  of  the  blood  of  these  races, 
whether  commingled  with  Asiatic  or  with  European 
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blood.  It  matters  not  a  whit  that  etymology  does 
not  sanction  this  use  of  the  word.  What  we  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  is  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  idea  re- 
presented by  the  word  civilisation.  One  definition 
would  have  it  the  converse  of  barbarism ;  but  here 
we  are  still  faced  with  the  question :  What  is  bar- 
barism ?  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  definition  is 
that  given  in  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  dictionary — ' '  A 
condition  of  human  communities  characterised  by 
political  and  social  organisation  and  order,  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  refinement  and  the  arts,  and 
progress  in  general  ".  But  even  here  we  see  that  the 
word  denotes  no  definite  thing  ;  the  condition  men- 
tioned in  the  definition  connotes  no  absolute  attri- 
bute. The  political  organisation  of  South  Africa 
to-day  is  probably  superior  to  that  of  Greece  in  the 
age  of  Pericles ;  are  we  therefore  more  civilised 
than  the  ancient  Greeks?  The  refinement  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  their  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts 
was  superior  to  our  own ;  were  they  therefore 
more  civilised  than  we  are?  Or  again,  take  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  peasantry 
were  totally  uneducated  and  consequently  ignorant 
of  political  organisation,  lacking  refinement,  unculti- 
vated in  all  but  the  rudest  arts.  Shall  we  say  then 
that  at  that  time  one-tenth  of  the  English  nation 
was  civilised  and    nine-tenths    barbarian?     Surely 
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not ;  the  England  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  in- 
comparably behind  that  of  the  eighteenth,  yet  we 
say  that  England  has  been  civilised  for  a  thousand 
years  and  more. 

Where  does  this  civilisation  begin  and  barbarism 
end  ?  We  may  take  the  lowest  type  of  mankind 
as  an  example  of  barbarism ;  yet  even  here  we  will 
find  the  prototype  of  political  organisation  in  the 
authority  of  a  headman  ;  order,  in  the  suppression  of 
what  are  dimly  seen  to  be  offences  against  the  com- 
munity ;  advancement  in  knowledge,  however  tardy, 
in  the  supercession  of  the  rude  flint  by  shaped  bone 
or  hardened  wooden  weapons  and  tools  ;  refinement, 
the  saviour  of  mankind  from  moral  suicide,  as  a 
German  professor  said  the  other  day,  in  certain 
simple  observances ;  advancement  in  the  arts  too, 
first  in  the  discovery  of  fire,  thence  by  a  curious 
analogy  to  our  own  progress,  the  inventions  of 
genius  raising  the  race  step  by  step  on  the  upward 
path. 

By  comparison  with  the  Bushman,  the  Hottentot 
of  1652  was  a  civilised  being;  yet  when  we  com- 
pare the  Khoikhoi  with  the  Xosa  of  a  slightly  later 
period,  the  Hottentot  is  a  very  savage  in  contrast 
with  the  urbane  and  civilised  Bantu — and  that  too 
was  the  light  in  which  the  Bantu  regarded  their 
neighbours. 

The  truth  is  that ,  civilisation  is  a  mere  compara- 
tive term  signifying  a  high  degree  of  advancement 
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as  compared  with  other  peoples ;  and  to  say  that  a 
people  is  uncivilised  does  not  negative  the  exist- 
ence of  such  advancement,  nor  even  a  high  degree 
of  advancement  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  high  as  that 
with  whichlit  is  compared.  It  will  be  well  therefore 
to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  civilisation  in  an  ab- 
solute sense,  and  any  further  comparisons  of  the 
white  and  black  races  in  South  Africa  will  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry  be  made  in  terms  less  liable 
to  misconception. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  this  thing  we  call 
civilisation  consists  in  the  cultivation  of  dispositions 
inherent  in  human  nature,  of  which  no  one  race 
can  claim  the  exclusive  proprietorship ;  it  is  a 
faculty  common  to  all  men,  a  heritage  from  an 
even  more  remote  ancestor  than  paleolithic  man. 
As  exemplifying  this  outgrowth  from  something 
that  has  come  down  to  us  through  all  the  ages,  the 
art  of  dramatic  representation  is  especially  valuable. 
"  Among  nearly  every  known  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  from  the  ultra-civilised  and  theatre-loving 
Parisian  down  to  the  almost  brute-like  Australian, 
is  there  something  to  be  found  corresponding  to 
dramatic  representation,  something  imitative  of 
active  life.  Doubtless  in  many  instances,  among 
savage  nations,  this  takes  a  very  rude  form  ;  but 
even  in  its  rudest  form  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  same 
propensity  as  the  most  elaborate  production 
of  the  greatest  dramatist,  viz.,    a  desire   to  afford 
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pleasure  by  representing  the  realities  of  active  life. 
In  its  rudest  form  it  is  seen  in  the  war-dance  of  the 
North  American  Indians  and  other  savages,  which  is 
simply  a  representation  of  a  battle,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  tragedy  in  its  crudest  form ;  while 
the  comic  and  love  dance  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  others  exhibit  comedy  in  its  earliest 
stage."  1 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  condition 
mentioned  in  the  definition  that  requires  attention. 
When  we  say  that  Western  civilisation  is  superior 
to  Eastern,  do  we  mean  that  every  European  is 
more  highly  civilised  than  every  Asiatic  ?  That  any 
Englishman  taken  at  random  is  better  versed  in 
the  principles  of  political  organisation,  is  further 
advanced  in  knowledge,  refinements  and  the  arts 
than  any  Chinaman  similarly  taken  at  random  ? 
We  know  that  such  a  proposition  is  untrue  ;  yet  when 
we  make  use  of  the  word  European  in  contraposi- 
tion to  the  word  Asiatic  in  any  relation  in  which 
the  idea  of  social  development  is  present  as  an  ele- 
ment, we  unconsciously  assume  the  existence  of 
uniformity  and  refer  the  individual  to  the  race ; 
and  although  we  imagine  that  the  comparison  we 
make  is  one  of  individuals  only  it  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  races.  If  uniformity  does  actually  exist,  then 
clearly  there  is  no  need  for  discrimination  between 
the  individual  and  the  aggregate  ;  but  because  no 

1  John  S.  Keltic,  The  British  Dramatists, 
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uniformity  is  possible  in  evolution  of  this  kind  there 
is  need  for  the  discrimination  just  mentioned  if  we 
desire  to  arrive  at  a  clear  conception  of  the  idea 
represented  by  the  word  civilisation.  We  say  that 
the  Germans  are  a  highly  civilised  people ;  and  we 
thereby  imply  that  every  German  is  highly  civilised. 
This  may  not  be  exactly  what  we  mean,  or  it  may 
be  what  some  of  us  do  and  others  do  not  mean,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  that  is  what  we  say.  And  this 
defect  of  language  becomes  a  defect  of  thought  as 
well,  for  whatever  the  thinking  express  in  language 
as  well  as  they  are  able — that  is,  only  sufficiently 
well  to  indicate  the  trend  of  their  thought,  but  not 
sufficiently  well  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  mis- 
taken— that  the  unthinking  repeat  and  adopt  as  their 
own  thought  and  refer  no  other  value  to  it  than  that 
contained  in  the  bare  combination  of  words  they 
hear. 

An  illustration  of  the  difficulty  here  referred  to  is 
De  Quincey's  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"sympathy"  in  his  essay  On  the  knocking  at  the 
gate  in  ^'■Macbeth  ".  "  It  seems  almost  ludicrous," 
he  says,  "  to  guard  and  explain  my  use  of  a  word 
in  a  situation  where  it  should  naturally  explain  itself. 
But  it  has  become  necessary  to  do  so,  in  consequence 
of  the  unscholar-like  use  of  the  word  sympathy, 
at  present  so  general.  .  .  ."  The  "  unscholar-like 
use  of  the  word,"  of  which  he  complains,  that  is  the 
change  of  meaning  it   has  undergone,  is  the  fate 
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that  a  great  many  words,  the  symbols  of  thought, 
undergo,  and  the  difficulty  consists  not  so  much  in 
the  alteration  of  the  meaning,  but  in  the  circum- 
stance that  this  change  of  meaning  is  not  simul- 
taneous with  all  users  of  the  word,  or  that  in 
changing  its  meaning  no  self-evident  substitute  is 
left  behind  by  which  the  lost  meaning  can  be  re- 
presented. And  so  it  happens  that  when  mutation 
is  taking  place  most  people  will  construe  the  word 
in  its  latest  intent  even  though  the  meaning  of  the 
user  may  be  something  quite  different. 

It  is  patent  therefore  that  when  we  attribute  the 
quality  of  civilisation  to  any  race  or  community,  we 
do  not  mean  that  every  individual  of  that  race  is  of 
the  same  degree  of  civilisation  ;  and  when  we  have 
arrived  at  this  point  we  observe  that  communities 
are  arranged  in  strata,  so  to  speak,  in  this  respect. 
And  this  graduation  is  capable  of  almost  indefinite 
prolongation,  for  no  two  men  will  be  mentally 
equally  equipped.  But  it  is  only  with  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  strata  that  we  are  here  concerned. 
When  we  point  to  British  political  organisation, 
social  and  commercial  order,  as  manifestations  of 
British  civilisation,  what  we  are  actually  doing  is  to 
present  to  view  the  masterpieces  of  one  very  small 
section  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain — the  highest 
stratum.  It  is  from  this  stratum  that  British  civil- 
isation takes  its  degree  in  the  comparative  scale. 

When,  therefore,  we  refer  to  European  civilisation, 
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what  we  mean  is  that  degree  of  development  to 
which  a  very  small  number  of  Europeans  has  at- 
tained in  advance  of  the  rest.     But  if  we  regard 
civilisation  as  objective,  as  consisting  in  the  forms 
and  objects  by  which  it  is  exemplified  without  re- 
ference to  the  human  minds  supporting  it,  then  we 
must  say  that  all  men  of  one  race  are  equally  civil- 
ised, for  they  are  all  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that  if  a  member  of 
the  lowest  type  of  human  society  be  introduced  into 
a  highly  developed  community  he  would  without 
further  ado  become  a  civilised  man,  as  the  term  is 
understood   in    that   community — which  is  plainly 
absurd.     That  this  civilising  process  does  take  place 
through  contact  with  the  higher  type  is  true,  but  it 
is  something  quite  different  from  the  ready-made 
change    here  contemplated.      The  evolution  which 
we  call  civilisation  is  in  its  essence  subjective.     As 
man  must  in  his  own  person  physically  pass  through 
phases  corresponding  to  all  the  stages  of  material 
evolution,  from  invertebrate  to  vertebrate,  reptile  to 
mammal,  before  he  becomes  a  man,  so  must  he  pass 
through    all    the  stages  of  mental    evolution  from 
brute-like    ignorance    to    the    first  glimmerings   of 
reason,  thence    by  a  constant  accretive  process  to 
that    degree    of   intellectual  growth  which  we  are 
here  considering.     And  if  this  growth  is  retarded 
at  any  point,  that  point  will    mark   his  degree  of 
civilisation. 
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Civilisation,  then,  is  purely  subjective  and  as 
such  belongs  to  the  individual  and  only  through 
the  individual  to  the  community,  and  you  can  no 
more  strike  an  average  by  which  you  will  assess  its 
value  than  you  can  strike  an  average  of  human 
personalities. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PROBLEM. 

Is  there  a  native  problem  ?  Is  the  presence  in  this 
country  of  the  black  race  truly  inimical  to  the  vital 
interest  of  the  white  ?  That  is  the  basal  question, 
and  in  answering  it  we  discover  whether  there  is 
a  problem  or  not,  for  if  it  is  answered  negatively 
then  no  demonstration  is  needed  to  convince  the 
inquirer  that  the  problem  is  chimerical ;  but  if  the 
inquiry  elicits  an  affirmative  reply  then  we  have 
succeeded  in  clearly  formulating  the  problem. 

If  it  be  proved  that  conflict  of  interests  be- 
tween White  and  Black  does  actually  exist  and 
that  no  reconciliation  is  possible,  the  issue  is  clear 
and  the  question  resolves  itself  into  two  simple  pro- 
positions, namely:  (i)  The  two  races  cannot  exist 
side  by  side  in  South  Africa  without  injury  to  one 
or  both  ;  (2)  as  the  white  race  will  not  acquiesce  in 
a  condition  of  affairs  that,  while  securing  the  welfare 
of  the  black  race,  will  have  the  opposite  effect  upon 
itself;  and  as,  moreover,  it  will  not  countenance  any 
departure  from  its  practice  of  dealing  justly  with 
the  inferior  peo[)le,  it  is  necessary  that  cither  one  or 

(12) 
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the  other  must  leave  South  Africa,  or  that  they 
must  separate  in  such  a  manner  that  they  no  longer 
come  into  opposition. 

As  we  have  remarked,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  divided  roughly  into  two  great  groups,  the 
White  and  the  Black  ;  one  group  representing  the 
most  highly  developed  races  of  mankind,  the  other 
races  less  highly  developed.  To  the  unobservant 
eye  it  would  appear  that  the  sole  barrier  between 
the  two  peoples  is  colour ;  and  certainly  it  would 
seem  that  this  differentiation  by  colour  is  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  their  separation.  But  when  we 
examine  the  matter  more  closely  we  see  that,  apart 
from  the  aesthetic  value  of  this  distinction,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  mere  fact  that  the  interest  of 
men  of  different  colour  living  together  in  the  same 
country,  subject  to  the  same  climatic  and  geographic 
influences,  should  be  irreconcilable. 

Let  us  study  the  position  without  bias  for  a  few 
moments,  subjecting  these  two  types  of  mankind  to 
the  same  kind  of  scrutiny  we  should  give  to  two 
animal  species  of  one  genus,  or  as  an  inquiring  in- 
habitant of  another  world  would  study  us. 

Physiologically  there  is  nothing,  always  excepting 
dermic  differences,  to  distinguish  the  European 
from  the  Bantu  to  any  material  extent.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  the  skull  of  the  Native  differs  from 
that  of  the  European  in  some  important  respects, 
but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  at 
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this  stage  to  inquire  into  the  effect  that  this  forma- 
tion exercises  upon  his  mind.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  essentials,  there  is  less  difference 
between  these  two  species  than  between,  let  us  say, 
the  lion  and  the  tiger,  also  two  species  of  one  genus, 
or  the  tiger  and  the  wild  cat.  In  the  first  place  the 
progeny  of  human  miscegenation  are  physically  and 
mentally  as  vigorous  as  the  parent  stocks ;  they 
suffer  from  no  such  modifications  as  do  certain 
animals  which  are  the  offspring  of  union  between 
differing  animal  species  of  one  genus ;  and  in  their 
general  characteristics  they  constitute  a  third  race 
which,  when  reproduction  has  taken  place  within 
itself,  retains  these  characteristics  ;  and  although 
atavism  certainly  does  take  place,  both  ancestral 
types  are  represented,  so  that  there  is  no  eventual 
loss  to  the  race. 

The  economic  wants  of  White  and  Black  are 
identical  ;  they  differ  not  in  kind  but  only  in  quan- 
tity ;  food,  raiment,  and  lodging  are  the  fundamen- 
tal requirements  of  both,  and  the  only  difference 
is  the  minimum  that  each  can  maintain  life  upon. 
But  here  it  will  be  seen  is  a  relation  by  no  means 
dissimilar  from  the  relative  position  of  the  better 
and  the  poorer  classes  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  because  they  are  of  another  colour 
that  the  wants  of  the  black  people  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  white,  but  simply  because  they  are  the 
lowest  class ;  and  they  are  the  lowest  class  (a  cir- 
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cumstance  that  does  not  concern  us  at  the  present 
juncture)  not  because  they  are  black  but  as  a  result 
of  the  militancy  of  an  environment  similar  to  that 
which  has  confined  the  poor  in  other  countries  to 
the  lowest  strata  of  society.  It  follows  then  that 
the  circumstance  that  the  black  race  constitutes  the 
proletariat  of  the  country,  if  this  were  the  only 
thing  which  keeps  them  distinct,  does  not  exercise 
any  detrimental  effect  upon  the  white  race. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  criminals 
in  this  country  are  black  men  ;  but  here  the  same 
argument  employed  in  the  last  connection  will 
suffice  to  show  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  his 
colour  that  the  black  man  contributes  so  largely  to 
the  recruitment  of  the  criminal  class ;  it  is  because 
he  belongs  to  the  lowest  stratum,  from  which 
division  of  society  the  criminal  in  all  countries 
almost  always  springs ;  and  we  reason  therefore 
that  when  the  civilising  process  by  which  men  be- 
come better  members  of  society  has  operated  to  a 
like  extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  man,  the 
native  will  be  as  moral  and  law-abiding  as  the 
former. 

The  wondering  Selenite  or  Marsian  who  has 
pursued  the  inquiry  to  this  stage  will  here  exclaim. 
"Where  is  the  conflict  of  interests  we  set  out  to 
find  ?  Why  do  not  the  Whites  educate  their  black 
fellow-countrymen  up  to  their  own  standard  ?  Why 
do  not  both  races  sink    their   differences  in    one 
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common  race,  instead  of  remaining  distinct  from 
one  another ;  throw  down  the  barriers  that  keep 
them  apart  and  become  of  one  blood?  So  will 
their  interests  and  ideals  be  made  to  coincide,  and 
so  will  the  problem,  if  problem  there  is,  be  solved." 
And  this,  too,  is  the  reasoning  of  not  a  few  people 
of  our  own  race — at  a  distance. 

But  we  know  that  to  give  such  advice  to  the 
people  of  South  Africa  at  the  present  day  would 
be  worse  than  futile.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  change  of  sentiment  that 
has  taken  place  from  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of 
the  white  man  in  this  country.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  History  of  South  Africa,  Dr.  Theal 
refers  to  the  marriage  of  a  certain  Jan  Wouters  and 
Catharina,  a  freed  slave,  in  these  words :  "  Mar- 
riages such  as  these  were  encouraged  in  those  days 
[1656].  Mr.  Van  Riebeek  has  left  on  record  his 
opinion  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  large  mixed  population  of  their  possessions 
in  the  East,  without  whose  assistance  their  fortresses 
could  not  have  been  held  so  long,  and  he  thought 
it  advisable  that  the  Netherlanders  should  have  a 
similar  link  between  themselves  and  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  their  dominions.  A  hundred  years 
later  very  different  views  were  held,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  no  distinction 
whatever  appears  to  have  been  made  on  account  of 
colour.     A  profession  of  Christianity  placed  black 
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and  white  upon  the  same  level  ....  A  black  pro- 
fessing Christianity  was  spoken  of  in  identically  the 
same  language  as  a  white."  The  pride  of  race  that 
now  makes  it  impossible  for  any  self-respecting  man 
of  European  extraction  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
a  native  woman  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  is  in 
this  prejudice,  racial  antagonism,  call  it  what  you 
will,  that  we  have  stumbled  upon  the  explanation 
of  that  attitude  of  White  to  Black,  hence  of  Black 
to  White,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  problem. 

The  white  man  leaves  the  native  in  possession  of 
his  field  of  labour  because  he  loses,  or  thinks  he 
loses,  caste  by  competing  with  him.  This  fact, 
and  this  alone,  is  the  root  of  the  whole  difficulty. 
And  how  could  the  outcome  of  such  a  position 
prove  otherwise  than  extremely  grave  ?  For  see  the 
logical  consequences  of  this  attitude  of  the  White 
towards  the  Black.  If,  through  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  a  white  man  receives  no  education  which 
will  enable  him  to  take  his  place  among  other  white 
men,  what  is  there  left  for  him  but  to  become  a  la- 
bourer? And  if  he  is  a  labourer^  he  is  on  the  same 
level  as  the  black  man.  It  is  useless  to  preach  to  such 
a  man  about  the  dignity  of  labour ;  one  glance  at  the 
native  by  his  side  reminds  him  of  his  condition,  and 
so  he  rapidly  loses  his  self-respect.     Nor  is  this  the 

^  The  word  labourer  is  here  employed  to  signify  an  unskilled 
worker  as  distinct  from  an  artisan. 
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sole  penalty  on  white  unskilled  labour.  Other 
white  men  regard  him  in  the  same  sad  light,  and  he 
becomes  in  very  truth  an  outcast — a  white  Kaffir. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then  that  many  men  who 
sink  in  the  struggle  for  life,  the  pitiable  submerged 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  of  our  white  population,  prefer 
to  gain  their  livelihood  by  crime  rather  than  submit  to 
do  "  kaffir  work  ?  "  No  doubt  it  is  unreasonable  and 
wrong  of  them,  but  there  you  have  the  fact  and  you 
have  to  take  it  into  earnest  consideration.  And 
this  is  one  of  the  phases  of  the  problem,  that  we 
have  in  this,  country  many  men  totally  unfitted  by 
education,  early  environment,  and  that  pride  of  race 
which  we  have  so  assiduously  cultivated,  to  remain 
useful  members  of  society  when  once  they  have 
become  impoverished.  The  process  must  be  accel- 
erated as  the  white  population  of  the  country 
increases,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible,  even  if  we 
succeed  in  educating  every  white  child  to  a  high 
degree,  to  increase  the  professional  and  commercial 
classes  commensurably  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. A  means  must  be  devised  of  finding  em- 
ployment for  these  people  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
will  retain  their  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  other 
Whites.     The  question  is,  How  ? 

A  black  man  can  live  upon  half  or  less  than  half 
the  wage  required  to  support  a  white  employed  in 
the  same  kind  of  labour.  The  consequence  is  that 
where  there  is  competition  between  European  and 
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native  labour,  it  is  the  white  that  must  inevitably 
be  the  loser,  and  the  result  is  that  he  sinks  to  a 
position  economically  beneath  that  of  the  native — 
unemployment,  and  lastly  pauperism  or  crime.  In 
the  Cape  Province  where  the  coloured  man  has  been 
undergoing  social  evolution  for  several  centuries  the 
white  artisan  is  being  gradually  ousted  by  the 
skilled  black  labourer,  working  for  only  a  moiety  of 
the  wage  that  would  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  white  worker.  We  can  imagine 
a  time  when  this  process  of  substitution  will  have 
reached  its  logical  climax  and  skilled  labour  will  be 
performed  exclusively  by  black  men,  as  to-day  un- 
skilled labour  is.^  The  white  artisan  must  inevit- 
ably be  bested  in  the  struggle  for  life :  either  he 
must  conform  his  manner  of  living  to  the  standard 
of  coloured  men  of  his  own  department  of  labour 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  compete  with  them, 
that  is  to  say,  he  must  become  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  what  they  are  (whence  it  is  only  a  step  to- 
wards absorption  by  the  black  race)  or,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  retain  his  place  in  white  society,  he  must 
starve,  his  children  must  suffer  neglect,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  ere  long  they  will  help  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  criminal  class. 

And  who  will    say  where  this  conquest  of  the 

^  We  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  white  unskilled  labourers, 
but  that  unskilled  labour  is  considered  the  special  province  of  the 
black  man. 
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economic  domain  will  end?  With  all  manual 
labour  in  the  hands  of  the  black  race,  the  rise  of  a 
commercial  class  is  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  means  the  acquisition  of  power :  it 
means  the  alienation  of  their  land  by  the  whites, 
and  when  once  a  wealthy  middle  class  has  been 
evolved,  political  power  cannot  be  withheld  from 
them. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  problem  consists  not 
merely  in  the  accidental  circumstance  that  one  of 
the  racial  groups  in  South  Africa  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  colour,  but  that  the  wants  of  the 
one  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  other,  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  in  competition  between  men  of  differ- 
ent colours,  it  is  the  black  man  who  must  succeed. 
There  is  a  remedy  for  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  that  seems  absurdly  simple.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  two  races  should  combine  to  form  one 
homogeneous  people,  and  that  the  social  laws  which 
operate  in  other  countries  in  the  division  of  labour 
will  arrange  the  population  into  classes  which  co- 
operate instead  of  clashing,  as  do  the  present  white 
and  black  labouring  classes.  But  no  voluntary  coal- 
escence can  take  place  on  account  of  that  pride  of 
race  by  which  the  white  considers  himself  the  super- 
ior of  the  black. ^     We  are  at  last  face  to  face  with 

'  It  will  be  shown  later  that  although  White  cannot  of  its 
own  free  will  link  with  Black,  coalescence  is  nevertheless  actually 
taking  place. 
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the  grim  enigma — the  White  must  give  way  to  the 
Black,  because  the  latter  is  the  better  equipped 
in  the  battle  of  life  ;  through  the  paucity  of  his 
wants,  he  is  the  fittest  to  survive.  How  shall  we 
retain  our  place  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

It  is  to  the  henchman,  to  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
carrier  of  water,  that  the  soil  from  which  he  springs 
and  to  which  his  life  is  wedded  must  forever  belong. 
Not  they  who  hold  the  legal  title  to  the  land  are  the 
true  owners  of  a  country  but  they  who  delve  the  earth 
and  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The 
proprietorship  of  the  usurper,  of  the  man  whose  money 
has  purchased  a  little  temporary  sovereignty  over 
the  breast  of  mother  earth,  of  the  landlord  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  peasant,  is  the  thing  of  an  hour. 
To-day  his  glance  wanders  proudly  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  his  lands,  he  is  "  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys," and  the  knowledge  imparts  a  pleasurable 
glow  to  his  breast.  He  even  takes  pains,  as  in  the 
older  countries,  to  ensure  that  the  estates  he  owns 
shall  always  remain  the  heritage  of  his  house. 
But  however  great  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
that  great  ocean  of  natural  law  that  compasses  all 
mankind,  his  labours  are  vain  ;  they  should  never 
have  been  begun.  To-day  all  nature  must  bow  be- 
fore him  and  he  .seems  indeed  master  of  his  fate. 

(22) 
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But  to-morrow — Where  is  he  ?  Gone,  and  in  his 
place  another  reigns,  perhaps  a  hundred  others  have 
reigned.  It  may  be  that  he  was  of  alien  blood  ;  it 
may  be  that  the  blood  of  his  labourers  coursed 
through  his  own  veins  ;  it  may  be  that  he  gained 
ephemeral  mastery  over  the  land  he  held  by  fraud, 
by  conquest,  by  legitimate  means  such  as  his  times 
sanctioned.  Yet  whether  by  fraud,  by  conquest, 
or  by  purchase,  it  was  not  his  to  hold.  How  shall 
the  feeble  hands  of  man  break  down  the  adamantine 
walls  of  stern  necessity  ! 

And  they,  the  serfs,  the  villeins,  the  peasantry, 
or  by  whatever  name  you  choose  to  call  them,  who 
have  since  time  immemorial  performed  the  humblest 
offices  for  their  fellowmen — they  still  are  there,  and 
the  same  soil  that  nourished  their  progenitors  in  the 
days  of  hoary  antiquity  supplies  them  with  their 
aliment.  The  Irish  Celt,  the  Saxon  of  England, 
the  Fellah  of  Egypt,  the  Hellene  of  Greece,  how 
often  has  not  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  pressed 
heavy  on  his  neck,  how  long  has  he  not  grovelled 
in  the  dust,  how  sorely  has  oppression  not  op- 
pressed him  !  Yet  to-day  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  the 
Fellah,  the  Hellene,  is  still  the  owner  of  his  land, 
and  from  its  bosom  he  still  draws  his  sustenance. 
Dominion  ?  There  can  be  no  lasting  dominion  of 
man  over  man.  In  the  aeons  that  elapse  while  the 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  all  things  equally  small 
there  is  time  for  many  things   to   happen    before 
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human  institutions  have  reached  that  final  stage  to 
which  they  must  come  when  the  millstones  shall 
have  done  their  work.  Leadership  there  must  al- 
ways be,  and  the  rewards  of  leadership  to  the  leader, 
but  that  is  all.  He  who  could  establish  the  eternal 
exaltation  of  himself  or  of  his  race  over  other  men 
would  be  a  demigod,  and  there  are  no  demigods 
amongst  men. 

It  is  only  by  extermination,  by  such  a  war  as 
that  which  the  Saxons  waged  against  the  ancient 
Britons,  that  one  race  can  plant  itself  in  the  place 
of  another.  You  must  clear  your  garden  of  one 
shrub  of  luxurious  growth  before  you  can  hope  to 
rear  another  where  it  stood,  and  if  any  race  of  con- 
querors neglect  this  precaution,  they  doom  them- 
selves to  extinction.  The  Danes  and  the  Normans 
conquered  the  Saxons  of  England — they  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  Saxon  race.  The  Romans  con- 
quered Gaul — they  were  absorbed,  such  as  remained 
in  Gaul,  or  ejected.  The  Turk  conquered  the 
cradle-land  of  European  culture,  yet  even  at  this 
moment  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  he  must  re- 
trace his  steps.  The  superstructure  of  one  race 
upon  another  is  a  thing  that  cannot  stand  ;  sooner 
or  later  it  must  totter  to  its  doom.  Absorption  or 
ejection,  that  is  the  fate  written  upon  the  brow  of 
such  a  race — It  is  the  Law. 

Can  we  apply  this  lesson  of  history  to  our  own  case  ? 
In  order  to  perceive  the  operation  of  the  law  that 
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compels  homogeneity  of  race,  we  must  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  past  of  South  Africa  too,  and  we  shall 
see  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
usurpers  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  that  in  which  the 
term  is  usually  employed,  the  conditions  under  which 
we  exist  are  such  that  we  cannot  escape  absorption 
or  ejection  if  we  permit  these  conditions  to  remain 
unchanged. 

In  1652,  when  Van  Riebeek  founded  the  first 
white  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
population  of  that  part  of  the  country  concerning 
which  the  colonists  could  obtain  information  con- 
sisted entirely  of  a  number  of  migratory  tribes  of 
Hottentots,  a  pastoral  race,  whose  habits  forbade 
their  appropriating  any  particular  portion  of  land  to 
their  own  use.  It  is  true  that  when  they  perceived 
that  the  Europeans  had  come  to  stay  they  raised 
objections  and  claimed  that  the  whole  country  was 
theirs.  But  it  has  been  established  that  they  them- 
selves were  new  arrivals  in  South  Africa,  whither 
they  had  migrated  from  an  unknown  home  in  the 
North  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  a  more  powerful 
people  (the  Bantu)  coming  upon  them  from  a  still 
more  northerly  direction.  In  their  descent  upon  this 
country  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Bushmen 
whom  they  all  but  exterminated,  the  remnants  of 
this  people  taking  refuge  in  mountains  and  in  re- 
gions so  destitute  of  water  and  pasturage  that  their 
enemies  were  unable  to  complete  their  destruction. 
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We  have  it  from  the  Hottentots  themselves,  or  rather 
through  the  research  of  our  own  historiographers 
who  collated  the  traditions  of  the  various  clans  and 
found  that  they  agreed  in  broad  outline,  that  the 
Bushmen  were  at  one  time  distributed  over  South 
Africa  in  very  large  numbers  ;  that  a  desperate  war 
was  waged  between  the  two  peoples,  and  that  little 
by  little  the  weaker  race  was  forced  to  give  way 
before  the  tide  of  invasion. 

There  is  other  evidence  to  show  that  the  Bushmen 
were  the  true  autocthones  of  the  country,  and  that 
their  destruction  was  completed  by  the  Whites  with 
such  thoroughness  that  at  the  present  day  there 
cannot  be  more  than  a  few  hundreds  of  them  in 
existence. 

The  Hottentots'  claim  to  South  Africa  could 
therefore  be  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  prior 
occupation,  and  even  then  their  priority  was  not  very 
considerable.  But,  as  we  should  hold  to-day,  they 
laid  claim  to  a  far  greater  territory  than  was  actually 
needed  by  them  ;  they  cultivated  no  land,  and  they 
would  have  coveted  the  whole  world  as  pasturage 
for  their  herds  and  flocks  had  not  the  geographic 
disposition  of  land  and  water  confined  them  to  this 
one  area.  It  was  therefore  solely  a  question  of  who 
should  succeed  in  establishing  himself  on  the  land 
so  that  from  it  he  might  derive  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  Netherlander  or  the  Hottentot.  The  Nether- 
lander succeeded  and  the  Hottentot  failed  as  agri- 
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cultural  labourer.  How  the  descendant  is  slowly 
reclaiming  the  position  lost  by  his  forebears  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the  white 
man  in  South  Africa  the  Bantu  ^  were  totally  un- 
known. There  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  land  called 
Monomotapa  somewhere  in  the  far  interior  wherein 
wonderful  men  and  fabulous  monsters  dwelt,  but 
beyond  wild  conjecture  or  the  grotesque  imaginings 
of  a  maker  of  charts,  nothing  was  known  of  the 
great  and  virile  race  that  had  invaded  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  country  and  was  even  at  that  time  probably 
beginning  to  follow  the  south  coast.  It  is  not  until 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  Kaffir  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  the  Cape,  and  it  is  certain  that  at 
no  time  antecedent  to  the  advent  of  the  European 
was  any  land  in  what  is  now  the  Cape  Province  (ex- 
cluding the  portion  lying  east  of  the  Kei  River), 
Basutoland,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  western 
part  of  the  Transvaal,  occupied  by  tribes  of  Bantu 
blood.  Even  a  great  portion  of  Natal  was  as  re- 
cently as  the  beginning  of  last  century  sparsely 
peopled  by  only  a  few  tribes. 

In  the  distribution  of  population  that  has  taken 
place  since  the  Bantu  first  came  into  contact  with 

1  The  word  Bantu  is  really  a  plural  form.  It  signifies  in  their 
tongue  "  the  people  ".  But  its  use  to  describe  the  nationality  of 
this  people  has  now  become  so  general  that  it  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  employ  another  term. 
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the  European,  few  changes  of  importance  have 
taken  place.  The  whole  of  that  fertile  region  con- 
tiguous to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape  Province 
and  terminated  by  the  Province  of  Natal  is  and  has 
always  been  reserved  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Kaffirs.  And  the  beautiful  country  of  Zululand  lying 
to  the  north-east  of  Natal  has  been  similarly  barred 
to  the  white  man.  Then  there  is  Basutoland,  a 
mountainous  country,  it  is  true,  yet  one  affording 
sustenance  to  almost  four  hundred  thousand  human 
beings ;  and  this  territory,  too,  has  remained  the 
property  of  the  Bantu. 

In  these  three  native  reserves  alone  there  are  to- 
day close  upon  three  million  souls  living  their  lives 
according  to  their  own  light,  the  white  Government 
palliating  all  but  the  most  offensive  tribal  customs. 
They  are  a  self-contained  people  on  the  whole,  pro- 
ducing almost  entirely  for  their  own  consumption 
and  consuming  almost  all  they  produce.  Economi- 
cally they  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  the  Whites 
and  therefore  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  problem. 
Similarly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bechuanaland 
reserve,  and  some  other  small  reserves  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  There  is  no  com- 
petition between  these  people  and  the  Whites  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  their  own  territory ;  it  is 
only  when  they  leave  their  own  homes  and  enter 
the  white  man's  land  that  the  trouble  begins. 

The  Hottentot  has  all   but  disappeared,  and   it 
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would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  to-day  a  single 
individual  of  pure  blood  belonging  to  this  race. 
They  have  become  a  component  of  that  race  which 
is  variously  described  as  Mixed  or  Coloured  who 
now  make  up  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Cape  Province,  numbering  no  less  than  450,000, 
a  figure  approximating  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
white  population  of  the  Province. 

Of  what  blood  are  these  people  ?  Whence  have 
they  their  origin  ?  The  sins  of  a  people,  like  those 
of  an  individual,  must  find  it  out ;  like  curses,  they 
come  home  to  roost.  There  is  a  grim  humour  in 
the  study  of  racial  reaction,  but  the  smile  must  fade 
away  when  we  see  how  very  closely  it  resembles 
tragedy.  For  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  become  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  situation  that  has  induced 
miscegenation  on  such  an  enormous  scale  and  the 
consequences  that  follow  from  this  mingling  of 
blood. 

As  Dr.  Theal  has  told  us,  for  many  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  at  the  Cape  legiti- 
mate alliances  between  Black  and  White  were  not 
only  countenanced,  they  were  encouraged  with  the 
avowed  object  of  creating  a  mixed  population,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  illicit 
traffic  took  place  to  a  considerable  extent.  Four 
or  five  years  after  the  landing  of  Van  Riebeek 
slaves  were  introduced  into  South  Africa,  and  the 
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number  of  these  unfortunate  beings  was  further 
augmented  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrival  of  ship- 
loads bought  from  the  Portuguese  and  British  traders 
in  human  flesh,  as  well  as  by  importation  from  the 
East  Indies.  These  slaves  were  of  various  races, 
African,  Malasian  and  others,  and  they,  that  is  the 
females  amongst  them,  were  therefore  peculiarly 
liable  to  such  employment.  A  hundred  years  later 
sentiment  in  regard  to  this  matter  had  undergone  a 
complete  metamorphosis,  but  by  that  time  the 
mischief  had  been  done  and  there  must  have  been 
even  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  very 
large  population  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Euro- 
pean, Hottentot  and  Asiatic  was  commingled.  In- 
termarriage between  half-castes  and  pure-blooded 
Hottentots  was  proceeding  all  this  time,  and  so  by 
a  multiplicity  of  causes  which  it  would  be  tedious 
to  enumerate,  another  race  was  gradually  evolved, 
whose  mental  abilities  are  almost  equal  to  those  of 
Europeans. 

It  is  in  the  existence  of  this  race,  in  the  fact  that 
its  numbers  are  being  reinforced  from  the  European 
side  in  this  very  era  of  enlightenment,  and  that  from 
its  own  side  augmentation  is  actively  proceeding 
through  the  union  of  its  members  with  persons  of 
Bantu  blood,  that  there  is  danger  to  white  South 
Africans.  Where  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
there  were  no  persons  of"  coloured  "  blood  in  South 
Africa,  to-day  there  are  over  half  a  million.     What 
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will  the  future  bring  forth  ?  Does  it  require  the 
eye  of  the  prophet  to  foresee  that  within  another 
century  the  Coloured  will  outnumber  the  White  in 
the  proportion  of  perhaps  four  to  one  ?  And  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  ?  Subsisting  on  a  wage  that  no  white 
man  can  live  upon  ;  capable  of  performing  skilled 
labour  almost  as  well  as  the  white  man  himself; 
gradually  acquiring  land  that  once  belonged  to 
white  men  only ;  accumulating  wealth,  and  with 
wealth  power ;  how  shall  the  white  man  hold  his 
own  ?  Is  the  answer  not  plain  ? — Forget  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  race  ;  remember  only  that  self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  Nature — become  a 
"  coloured  "  man  !  That  is  the  position  if  we  are 
satisfied  to  let  the  ages  carry  us  whither  they  list. 
And  so  acquiescing,  let  us  remember  that  our  de- 
scendants, whom  to-day  we  strive  for  ceaselessly, 
will  be  Coloured  men. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISCEGENATION. 

In  his  pamphlet  on  "  Segregation,"  issued  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Theo.  L.  Schreiner  says  :  "  Socially 
segregation  is  practically  existent — the  two  races  do 
not  mix  socially  nor  intermarry  ".  This  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  way  politicians  frequently  blink  at 
facts,  and  of  the  specious  arguments  by  which  they 
attempt  to  controvert  a  right  opinion.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  argument  which  you  will  hear  advanced  in 
many  quarters  and  at  many  times,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  this — that  as 
marriage  very  seldom  ^  takes  place,  (a)  miscegena- 
tion does  not  take  place;  (^)  marriages  will  con- 
tinue not  to  take  place,  and  accordingly  the  fusion  of 
the  two  races  will  similarly  never  eventuate. 

Now,  if  the  term  marriage  be  here  understood  in 
its  conventional  sense  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  any  appreciable  magnitude 
to  be  apprehended  from  this  direction  ;  but  if  the 
word  as  used  by  Mr.  Schreiner  means  any  coition 

>  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Schreiner's  statement  excludes 
all  instances  of  marriage,  but  this  is  presumably  not  intended. 

(32) 
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whatever  by  which  gamogenesis  takes  place  then 
the  assertion  is  untrue. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  to  shun  anything  that  repels 
or  gives  rise  to  shame  or  disgust  whether  for  our- 
selves or  others,  but  nevertheless  there  are  things 
unhealthy  that  must  be  looked  at  without  flinching 
so  that  the  healthy  may  be  preserved.  The 
medical  student  whose  first  visit  to  the  dissecting 
room  causes  him  untold  agony,  yet  sets  aside  the 
suggestion  that  connects  him  with  the  object  of  his 
study  and  presently  succeeds  in  banishing  from  his 
thoughts  all  trace  of  personal  feeling,  and  so  is  able 
dispassionately  and  lucidly  to  seize  upon  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  thing  he  examines. 

Disregarding  the  moral  element  of  this  subject 
then,  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  allegation  that 
miscegenation  is  actively  taking  place.  We  see 
that  fusion  of  White  and  Black  is  possible  directly 
and  indirectly — directly  through  the  agency  of 
intercourse  between  White  and  Black  ;  indirectly, 
first,  through  the  intercourse  of  White  and  Coloured 
or  "  Mixed,"  thence  through  intercourse  between 
Black  and  Coloured,  so  that  the  effect  is  in  the  end 
the  production  of  a  hybrid  race  of  mixed  European, 
Bantu,  Asiatic  and  Hottentot  blood. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  intercourse  between  White 
and  Black,  whether  through  marriage  or  illicit 
traffic  ?  This  is  not  a  subject  on  which  blue-books 
furnish  data  ;  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  Government 
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of  the  country  is  concerned,  is  apparently  taboo. 
Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in 
every  town  in  South  Africa  the  percentage  of  illegi- 
timate births  of  European  paternity  amongst  the 
native  people  is  high.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth 
that  when  brought  into  contact  with  European  society 
the  native  soon  loses  moral  restraint,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  women,  with  whom  we  are  more  especially 
concerned  at  this  juncture,  are  particularly  prone  to 
give  way  to  license.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  more 
than  one  authority:  "The  moral  condition  of  the 
natives,  sexually,  here  is  deplorable  .  .  .  and  it 
seems  an  undeniable  fact  that  contact  with  civilisa- 
tion, in  large  centres,  in  no  way  lessens,  but  in- 
creases the  amount  of  immorality  amongst  the 
natives  ".'■ 

The  lowest  strata  of  our  civilisation,  which  we 
have  had  occasion  to  notice  elsewhere,  on  coming 
into  contact  with  demoralised  natives,  batten  upon 
their  weaknesses  while  descending  to  their  level,  if 
indeed  descent  is  necessary.  The  members  of  these 
strata  are  civilised  in  name  only,  and  use  the  civil- 
isation of  the  society  to  which  they  belong  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  attainment  of  their  end.  Self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  the  second  is 
self-reproduction,  and   if  you  examine  the  matter 

"Annual   Report  {1903)  Commission  for  Native  Affairs  in  the 
Transvaal, 
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carefully  you  will  see  that  most  things  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  belonging  to  these  strata  ^  are  con- 
nected with  these  two  primitive  instincts.  The  un- 
civilised white  man  comes  into  contact  with  the  un- 
civilised black ;  the  restraints  that  exist  in  the 
higher  strata  of  white  society  are  entirely  absent  in 
this  contact,  and  the  consequence  becomes  apparent 
in  the  rise  of  a  half-caste  race. 

That  is  what  has  happened  since  the  white  man  first 
set  his  foot  on  African  soil,  and  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening to-day,  and  on  a  scale  greater  commensur- 
ably  with  the  increased  European  population  of  the 
country  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Who  that  has  lived  for  any  length  of  time  in  some 
village  in  the  Cape  Province  where  every  person 
knows  his  neighbour's  history  for  the  past  three 
generations,  has  not  had  facilities  for  observing  the 
genesis  from  full-blooded  Kaffir  or  from  half-breed 
to  quadroon  ;  from  quadroon  to  octoroon,  and  thence 
the  transition  to  that  stage  where  it  is  only  whispered 
with  a  sneer  that  so-and-so  has  a  "  touch  of  the 
tar-brush  ".  The  "  coloured  "  man,  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  evince  no  sign  of  a  Hottentot  ancestry  in 
his  appearance,  becomes  a  member  of  white  society, 
and  presently  even  that  "  touch  of  the  tar-brush  " 
is  forgotten.  And  this  process  goes  on  incessantly. 
White  and  Black  produce  a  coloured  race,  and  from 

^  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
strata  here  referred  to  and  the  social  division  into  classes. 
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this  hybrid  people  is  evolved  another  type  which  in- 
trudes itself  into  white  society.  No  doubt  the  process 
is  a  slow  one,  but  it  is  sure,  and  though  white  society 
may  turn  its  back  contemptuously  upon  the  coloured, 
forbid  all  social  intercourse,  and  maintain  the  barriers 
that  separate  the  two  races  now,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  white  society  will  no  longer  be  white  ;  and 
so  by  infinite  gradations  the  racial  differences  will  be- 
come mere  differences  of  caste,  and  eventually  the 
walls  of  caste  too  must  go  down — and  then  ? 

We  may  claim  very  fairly  that  white  public  opinion 
is  decidedly  opposed  to  fusion  of  this  kind  ;  that  it 
may  even  legislate  and  declare  illegal  all  marriages 
between  Whites  and  Blacks,  and  so  make  a  show  of 
being  desperately  in  earnest.     But  while  we  advance 
this  claim  and  assert  our  pride  of  race  in  discoun- 
tenancing mixed  marriages,  surely  we  must  know 
that  we  are  merely  playing  with  the  truth.     For  is  it 
not  through  the  very  thing  that  the  law  makes  no 
attempt  to  suppress — is  in  fact  impotent  to  prevent 
under  present  conditions — through  the  illicit  inter- 
course of  the  two  races,  that  a  third  factor  has  been 
introduced  into  the  problem,  thus  further  complicat- 
ing what  in  all   conscience  would  have  been  com- 
plex enough  without  this  additional  incubus?      Let 
us  have   another    period    in    which    two    or   three 
hundred  thousand   men,  who  are    either  ignorant, 
like  the  first  Dutch  settlers,  of  the  traits  differentiat- 
ing the  native  in  this  country  from  the  European, 
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or  careless  of  any  differences  so  that  they  be  unre- 
strained in  the  satisfaction  of  their  carnal  desires, 
come  into  contact  with  the  native  populations  of  our 
towns  and  villages.  Then  observe  the  result  upon 
the  next  census  ! 

But  it  is  not  only  during  times  of  war  that  this 
traffic  takes  place.  Peace  hath  its  iniquities  no  less 
disgraceful  than  war.  Go  you,  and  live  in  a  little 
village  where  your  neighbour's  doings  are  known  al- 
most as  well  as  he  knows  them  himself,  and  you 
will  find  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  direct  intercourse  between  White  and 
Black  is  proceeding  to-day  as  fast  as  it  has  ever 
done  before.  The  ostracism  of  men  known  to  be 
guilty  of  this  kind  of  misconduct  was  advocated 
in  letters  to  the  daily  press  some  little  time  ago  by 
several  ministers  of  religion.  The  reverend  gentle- 
men must  have  known  at  the  time,  as  others  who 
know  this  country  knew,  that  economic  forces  must 
sweep  aside  such  vain  attempts  to  stem  a  flowing 
tide.  J.  cannot  ostracise  K.,  who  is  one  of  his  best 
customers,  or  clients,  or  patients,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  Mrs.  J.  must  perforce  smile  and  curtsey 
before  a  man  whom  she  holds  in  little  respect. 
Such  proportions  has  this  evil — regarding  it  for  the 
nonce  in  the  light  in  which  Europeans  are  commonly 
supposed  to  view  it — attained  that  it  cannot  be  cured 
by  remedies  of  so  mild  a  character.  How  can  you 
speak  of  honour  to  such  men,  or  coerce  them  by  an 
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appeal  to  a  code  of  honour,  when  they  do  not  know 
what  honour  means  ?  And  let  us  bear  this  carefully 
in  mind  whilst  we  judge  these  social  sinners,  they 
are  not  what  they  made  themselves,  but  are  them- 
selves the  artifices  of  that  environment  which  we 
have  tolerated,  still  tolerate,  and  perhaps  shall 
tolerate  until,  when  reason  too  late  asserts  itself,  we 
shall  be  the  victims  of  our  own  toleration. 

If  you  have  a  certain  squeamishness  for  disagree- 
able facts,  omit  the  reading  of  the  next  paragraph, 
but  be  sure  that  those  facts  shall  not  have  abated 
one  tittle  of  their  harsh  reality.  The  writer  could 
make  reference  to  one  town  in  particular  where  there 
was  a  detachment  of  troops  some  years  ago.  Of 
the  patients  on  the  hospital  list  connected  with  the 
camp  at  one  time  no  less  than  90  per  cent,  out 
of  a  total  of  some  two  hundred  were  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases.  Inquiries  made  by  the  authorities 
as  to  the  Where  and  Why,  elicited  the  information 
that  the  native  location  of  the  town  was  the  cause. 
Here  you  have  your  phenomena  grouped,  so  to 
speak,  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  escape  observa- 
tion and  comment.  It  is  hard  to  lay  your  finger 
upon  specific  instances,  of  such  a  kind  that  they  may 
be  a  subject  for  demonstration,  where  civilians  are 
concerned,  but  you  need  have  no  fear — should  we 
not  rather  say  No  Hope! — that  they  are  absent. 
If  any  evidence  were  necessary  to  support  the  truth 
of  these  statements  could  not  our  police  departments 
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furnish  evidence?  Those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  the  instructive  lecture  delivered  by  Lieut- 
Colonel  du  Toit  (Commissioner  of  Police  for  the 
Orange  Free  State)  at  Bloemfontein  some  time  ago 
will  remember  their  amazement  at  the  revelations 
that  gentleman  made.  If  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission were  appointed  and  physicians  and  chemists 
and  the  police  could  be  induced  to  give  evidence  on 
the  subject,  what  a  tale  would  then  be  told  ! 

Pah  !  you  say,  it  is  a  nauseous  topic — say  no  more 
about  it.  So  is  small-pox  a  horrifying  and  nauseat- 
ing disease,  but  if  you  refuse  to  admit  it  to  your 
thoughts  it  nevertheless  remains,  possibly  to  be  still 
more  horrifying  and  nauseating  when  it  shall  have 
approached  so  near  your  gates  that  you  can  no 
longer  refuse  it  cognisance.  And  this  evil — the 
fusion  of  the  races,  if  it  be  so  regarded — must  be  faced 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  face  an  invasion  of  the 
cholera  microbe — by  manfully  doing  battle  with 
it.  The  Capitol  still  stands,  but  the  geese  have 
cackled  and  the  Barbarian  is  at  the  gate. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  to  say  that  there  is  no 
marriage  between  White  and  Black  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  assertion  that  there  is  no 
union  between  the  two  races.  We  see  that  the 
numbers  of  the  coloured  people  are  being  reinforced 
from  three  directions,  and  that  as  a  consequence 
their  rate  of  increase  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.     Whether  this  fusion  is  a  good 
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thing  or  an  evil  thing  for  the  future  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa  we  must  yet  inquire,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  have  to  ask  how  this  tendency  affects  us — 
the  white  people — we  who  take  pride  in  our  colour 
and  in  our  descent  from  stocks  that  have  produced 
the  greatest  civilisation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
And  this  is    the  position.     We  contemn  the  very 
idea  of  mingling  our  blood  with  that  of  the  subject 
race — yet  the  two  strains  are  flowing  together  ;  any 
suggestion  that  we  should  permit  our  children  to 
mate  with  natives  would  be  considered   not   only 
preposterous,  it  would  be  a  deadly  insult — yet  we 
care  not  for  our  grandchildren,  the  children  of  our 
children,  or  we  should  not  sanction  the  continuance 
of  a  state  of  society  wherein  they  will  be  forced  to 
mate  with  half-castes  or  the  offspring  of  half-castes. 
We  rejoice  in  the  circumstance  that  we  are  not  as 
other  men  in  the  colour  of  our  skins — yet    with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders — laissez-faire — and  in  a  cen- 
tury or  two  the  South  African  school-boy  will  listen 
with  mouth  agape  whilst  his  master  traces  his  descent 
from  the  ancients  of  Europe,  of  Asia  and  of  Africa 
— and  those  European  progenitors,  courteous  reader, 
will  be  you  and  I. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COLOURED  POPULATION. 

At  the  risk  of  an  accusation  of  prolixity  and  of  anim- 
adversion on  what  must  in  general  be  seen  to  be 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  rather  than  the  fail- 
ings of  individuals,  we  return  to  that  phase  of  the 
problem  which  consists  in  the  ultimate  coalescence 
of  any  two  dissimilar  races  living  side  by  side  subject 
to  the  same  social  conditions.  Perhaps  that  in- 
dulgence on  the  part  of  our  readers  which  we  hope  for 
will  be  the  more  readily  forthcoming  when  we  say 
that  to  our  mind  this  transfusion  of  racial  types  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  difficulty,  the  one  thing — or 
rather  the  attempt  to  combat  it — which,  through 
the  fact  of  its  existence  or  the  possibility  of  its  con- 
summation, has  induced  such  relations  between  the 
white  and  black  people  of  this  country  that  there  is 
need  at  all  to  remark  the  growth  of  anything  ab- 
normal in  the  economic  position  of  either.  For  if 
what  we  call  the  "  colour  line  "  did  not  exist,  why 
should  not  White  and  Black  compete  with  one 
another  upon  a  perfectly  equal  footing,  so  that 
neither  the  one  racial  group  nor  the  other  should 
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threaten  the  economic  standing  of  its  competitor  ? 
As  groups,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  would  not  even 
compete  with  each  other.  If  there  were  no  colour 
line,  then  a  marriage  between  people  of  different 
colour  would  excite  no  more  attention  than  does  a 
marriage,  let  us  say,  between  a  blond  and  a  brunette 
in  France.  The  fall  of  one  individual  would  only 
mark  the  rise  of  another,  white  or  black,  and  this 
would  be  balanced  to-morrow  by  a  compensating 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  chance.  But  whereas  in 
South  Africa  the  colour  line  does  exist  in  regard  to 
marriage  (note  the  qualification),  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  and  that  in  an  aggravated  form,  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  the  clash  of  economic  interests 
must  result  in  dire  calamity  to  the  vanquished  ;  for 
the  loser  is  not  merely  an  individual  whose  loss 
can  be  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  of  another  and 
so  leave  the  State  unimpaired,  it  is  an  entire  race 
that  must  disappear,  and  in  that  frightful  submer- 
gence it  must  lose  all  that  once  marked  it  as  a 
member  of  the  world-state ;  in  helotry  it  remains 
until  it  has  forged  for  itself  those  weapons  that 
formerly  wrought  its  destruction,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  can  it  rise  slowly  and  painfully  to  its  feet 
to  grapple  once  more  with  its  destroyer,  this  time 
the  better  armed. 

But  in  that  bondage  what  has  it  not  lost?  Is  it 
still  the  same  race  ?  Have  not  the  tables  been 
turned  upon   it  with  a  vengeance,  and  that  which 
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was  once  its  pride  and  stronghold,  its  national  en- 
signature,  is  now  a  mark  of  infamy,  of  servitude ! 
The  evidence  that  where  a  higher  and  a  lower  race 
come  into  conflict,  the  lower  must  inevitably  suc- 
ceed, is  to  our  mind  irrebuttable  ;  and  if  we  fail  to 
convince  our  readers  of  this  momentous  truth  it 
will  be  through  our  inability  to  so  marshal  the  facts 
with  which  the  experience  of  the  world  is  weighted 
as  to  carry  conviction  with  them,  rather  than  through 
any  dearth  of  such  experiences. 

What  is  this  thing  we  call  civilisation  by  which 
we  assign  a  superior  or  an  inferior  place  to  a  people  ? 
Or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  ask  :  How  is  a  civilised 
race  distinguished  from  one  not  civilised  ?  Is  it 
through  the  nobility  of  its  institutions?  Perhaps 
— and  perhaps  not ;  a  sad  answer  indeed.  We  may 
point  with  pride  to  our  many  hospitals ;  to  our 
asylums  for  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  chronic 
sick ;  to  the  Geneva  Convention ;  to  a  host  of 
other  great  and  good  things.  But  do  we  ever  make 
reference  in  the  same  breath,  for  example,  to  the 
fifty  thousand  poor,  helpless  women  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  the  many  thousands  more  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  civilised  world,  whom  our 
vaunted  civilisation  has  doomed  to  a  life  infinitely 
worse  than  death?  Does  British  civilisation  ac- 
knowledge its  million  paupers  as  a  part  of  its  glory  ? 
What  is  there  in  these  two  monstrous  outgrowths 
of  the  system  we  adumbrate  with  a  name  that  vanity 
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interprets  as  an  aureole  of  blessedness,  which  yet 
proclaims  its  origin  so  stridently  that  even  the  deaf 
must  hear? — Wants  unappeased  desires  unfulfilled  ! 
Civilisation  is  a  concatenation  of  wants,  insatiable 
even  when  satisfied — a  veritable  Hydra  of  desires. 
Its  glory  lies  in  the  effort  to  attain,  in  the  crash  of 
battle  that  is  music  in  the  ears  of  the  strong ;  its 
tragedy  is  the  toll  it  takes  of  human  lives,  the 
wreckage  of  life  spent  in  vain  endeavour. 

Imagine  a  civilisation,  as  we  comprehend  the  idea, 
superior  to  ours  in  the  same  degree  that  ours  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  Hottentot  of  1652.  Could 
anything  be  more  terrifying  than  the  deadly  multi- 
plicity of  wants  such  a  degree  of  civilisation  would 
postulate?  And  as  we  rise  higher  and  higher  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation,  we  become  less  and  less 
able  to  survive  the  grim  struggle  for  existence,  so 
that  when  our  opponent  belongs  to  a  race  or  class 
whose  wants  are  less  highly  developed,  we  must 
succumb  to  his  superior  force.  Civilisation  is  a 
revolt  from  Nature ;  Nature  is  stronger  than  civili- 
sation and  the  creatures  of  both  partake  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  their  creators.  He  who 
is  the  nearest  to  nature  is  the  better  armed  and  he 
it  is  that,  being  the  fittest  to  survive,  will  survive. 
There  never  yet  has  been  a  civilisation  which 
Nature  has  permitted  to  climb  too  high.  It  was 
fashionable  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  to  say  that 
civilisation  could  reach  no  higher  point  than  at  that 
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period  it  had  attained  in  France.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  later  that  Sansculottism  swept  that  civilisation 
out  of  existence  in  a  sea  of  blood.  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go  and  no  farther,"  says  Mother  Earth  ;  and  so, 
when  the  pinnacle  is  so  high  that  the  builders  believe 
they  have  almost  reached  the  heavens,  they  are 
flung  back  whence  they  came,  once  more  to  begin 
the  mad  contest  with  eternal  necessity. 

When,  in  1520,  Hernando  Cortes  had  completed 
the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  in  the  humiliation  of 
Montezuma  had  trodden  the  ancient  civilisation  of 
the  Aztecs  into  the  dust,  he  could  boast  before  the 
face  of  his  king  that  he  had  added  more  provinces 
to  the  possessions  of  that  ruler  than  any  other 
general  had  cities.  At  that  period  Spain  was  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  country  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  she  poured  troops  into  the  conquered  pro- 
vince and  established  herself  so  securely  that  no 
other  European  nation  could  even  contemplate  her 
ejection  ;  a  province  was  added  to  her  vast  domin- 
ions, and  as  it  appeared  to  the  purblind  vision  of 
her  statesmen,  it  was  her  destiny  to  sit  forever 
more  in  the  supernal  place  of  a  commonwealth  of 
nations  of  her  own  creation. 

Four  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
Cortes  made  his  proud  boast ;  four  centuries  during 
which  that  natural  law  which  we  have  attempted  to 
demonstrate  has  been  operating  without  cessation. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were 
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in  Mexico  13,608,000  human  beings;  of  whom 
only  38  per  cent,  were  Indians,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants ;  43  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  of 
mixed  blood,  white  and  Indian — that  is  to  say,  of 
what  we  in  South  Africa  call  "coloured"  people, 
there  were  no  less  than  5,850,000 — and  19  per  cent, 
only  were  classed  as  Whites.  "  It  is  probable,"  says 
the  monographist  in  the  Ericyclopcedia  Britannica, 
"  that  the  returns  have  never  been  accurate  in  regard 
to  mixed  bloods  and  Indians,  but  it  is  the  general 
conclusion  that  the  Indians  have  been  decreasing 
while  the  mixed  bloods  have  been  increasing.  .  .  . 
The  dissimilar  races  that  compose  the  population  of 
Mexico  have  not  been  sufficiently  fused  to  give  a 
representative  type,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  will 
ultimately  be  that  of  the  Mestizos  (half-castes)."  We 
have  it  from  the  same  authority  that  there  are  about 
a  dozen  "  named  varieties  "  of  the  Mestizos,  one  of 
which,  the  iente  en  I' aire,  is  gradually  passing  into 
Creole  (the  Mexican  White)  class.  Here,  we  see, 
the  white  population  is  being  slowly  absorbed  into 
the  Mestizo  class,  although  the  process  is  euphem- 
istically reversed  in  the  description. 

Turning  to  Brazil,  we  find  that  identically  the 
same  thing  has  taken  place.  About  the  year  1826 
the  negro  population  of  that  country  numbered 
2,500,000,  or  three  times  the  white  population  of 
that  period.  According  to  the  census  of  1872  the 
total     population    was    9,930,478,    of  whom    only 
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1,959,000,  were  negroes.  The  unrestricted  inter- 
mixture of  Indians,  negroes,  and  whites  forms  the 
principal  basis  of  the  Brazih'an  population  at  the 
present  day.  Out  of  a  population  of  14,334,000 
in  1908  the  mixed  bloods  numbered  no  less  than 
4,659,000,  and  although  the  numbers  of  the  white 
population  are  given  as  6,302,000,  it  is  said  that 
"  the  white  population  must  have  included  many  of 
mixed  blood,  the  habit  of  so  describing  themselves 
being  common  among  the  better  classes  of  South 
American  Mestizos ".  Have  we  not  here  that 
legendary  membership  to  white  society  by  a  race 
that  has  ceased  to  be  white? 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  where 
Whites  have  settled  side  by  side  with  races  of  a 
different  type ;  where,  through  their  knowledge  of 
war,  of  the  useful  arts,  or  favoured  by  some  other 
instances,  they  have  been  enabled  for  a  tirne  to 
maintain  a  superior  economic  position  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption  ;  where  at  last  the  conflict  between 
greater  and  less  wants  could  no  longer  be  averted, 
and  where,  in  the  ruin  that  fell  upon  the  "  civilised  " 
man,  his  civilisation  fell  away  from  him  and  he 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  force  that  crushes  into 
one  dead  level  all  racial  differences — mingle  his 
blood  with  that  of  the  simpler  race — become  a 
"  Mestizo  ".  But  surely  these  two  examples  will 
suffice. 

Shall  we  point  to  the  "  colour  line  "  in  this  country 
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and  pronounce  that  to  be  the  impregnable  bulwark 
of  our  racial  purity  ?  Where  is  the  colour  line  in 
that  association  of  White  and  Black  among  the  poor 
whites  in  Johannesburg  and  other  towns  who  live 
by  carrying  on  an  illicit  liquor  trade  with  Kaffirs — 
and  worse  ?  Where  is  the  colour  line  in  such  con- 
tact between  white  and  black  humanity  as  that  on 
the  Basutoland  border,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  during  the  191 3  session? 
Where,  again  let  us  ask,  is  the  colour  line  in  such  a 
city  as  Capetown  between  the  poorer  white  class 
and  the  better  class  coloured  ?  Is  the  truth  not  ap- 
parent— that  in  all  matters  save  marriage  alone  (that 
is  in  the  recognition  by  white  society)  the  "  colour 
line  "  is  a  myth  !  Examine  the  matter  from  every 
point  of  view  and  you  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that,  however  much  we  may  talk  of  it, 
insist  upon  it,  argue  about  its  greatness  or  its  little- 
ness, it  is  as  much  a  phantom  of  the  imagination  as 
the  Cockatrice.  It  is  a  caste  line  that  we  insist 
upon  only,  and  we  do  not  care  a  snap  of  the  fingers 
whether  degraded  "  poor  "  Whites  ally  with  Blacks 
for  all  we  may  aver  to  the  contrary,  or  whether  the 
uncivilised  members  of  our  race  prostitute  the  en- 
tire black  race.  Is  it  necessary  to  adduce  proof  of 
our  indifference?  The  half  a  million  "coloured" 
men  within  our  shores  is  the  proof.  Could  any 
further  proof  be  more  damning  ! 

Two  millenniums  ago  civilisation  used  to  drive  its 
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lepers  into  the  wilderness  so  that  it  might  not  be  of- 
fended by  the  sight  of  its  own  putrescence  ;  then  it 
might  blandly  say,  "There  is  no  leprosy  within  our 
walls".  In  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  White  South  Africa  says,  "  I  refuse  to  con- 
template any  possibility  of  danger  to  myself  from  con- 
tact and  competition  with  Black  South  Africa — there- 
fore I  am  safe."  Is  there  any  analogy  between  the 
two  states  of  mind  ? 

As  surely  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  usher  in  to- 
morrow's morn,  so  surely  will  Black  vanquish  White 
in  the  life  struggle  which  must  take  place  before 
this  century  has  closed.  And  in  that  struggle  White 
will  find  its  level  by  fusion  with  Black  in  that  mixed 
blood  which  in  South  America  is  known  as  the 
Mestizo.  Shall  we  make  an  effort  to  keep  the 
purity  of  our  race  unsullied,  or  shall  we  sit  us  down 
in  the  shade  and  with  Mussulman  resignation  bow 
our  heads  and  murmur  "  Kismet  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPETITION  BETWEEN  WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  patiently  followed 
the  rather  tortuous  course  of  this  inquiry  will  see 
that  although  we  have  resolved  the  problem  into  its 
component  parts  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  consequences  that  must  follow 
the  adoption  of  any  policy  regulating  the  conduct 
of  White  towards  Black.  In  order  to  facilitate  that 
part  of  the  inquiry  which  now  follows,  it  will  be  of 
material  assistance  if  we  briefly  recapitulate  the  con- 
clusions of  the  previous  chapters. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  observed  the  division 
of  the  population  of  South  Africa  into  two  racial 
groups  of  widely  divergent  characteristics  whom  we 
refer  to  broadly  as  White  and  Black  ;  that  the  white 
race  is  more  highly  developed  than  the  black,  that 
is  to  say,  that  in  so  far  as  the  economic  aspect  of 
civilisation  is  concerned,  the  wants  of  the  Whites  are 
more  numerous  and  complex  and  more  difficult  of 
satisfaction  than  those  of  the  Blacks.  We  have 
further  observed  that  where  competition  takes  place 
between  two  races  so  circumstanced  the  race  whose 
wants   are   inferior    must  succeed   in  securing   the 
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market  for  its  labour ;  that,  when  a  monopoly  has 
been  secured  for  the  sale  of  its  labour,  it  becomes 
wealthy  and  its  competitor  sinks  into  poverty  (as- 
suming it  to  retain  its  identity) ;  that  their  former 
relations  are  thereby  reversed  and  the  dominant  race 
then  becomes  subservient  to  the  inferior.  But  that, 
chiefly,  the  higher  group  is  in  process  of  time  ab- 
sorbed into  a  third  or  intermediate  people  which 
finds  its  rise  in  the  contact  of  the  first  two,  and  that 
this  third  race  eventually  survives  both  parent  stocks. 
These  were  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at ;  and 
in  their  application  to  this  country  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that,  given  that  the  present  con- 
ditions are  allowed  to  remain  unaltered,  both  the 
white  and  black  races  will  in  time  disappear  and 
there  will  remain  only  the  Half-Castes  or  Coloured, 
of  whom  there  are  even  at  the  present  day  half  a 
million  in  existence. 

Now,  in  order  to  show  that  such  an  egotism  can 
be  justified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  among 
other  things  that  the  black  man  is  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  white  man  upon  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  footing — that  is,  of  reaching  that  stage  of  in- 
dustrial and  intellectual  growth  which  characterises 
the  white  operative  of  to-day. 

Having  answered  this  question,  let  us  suppose  in 
the  affirmative,  we  must  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  its  consequent — ex  hypothesi  Wv&X  through  competi- 
tion with  the  more  powerful  forces  of  native  labour 
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the  white  man  sinks  to  a  position  where  he  is  forced 
to  live  under  conditions  which  destroy  racial  pride 
and  therefore  induce  intermarriage  with  natives, 
and  that  this  process  of  assimilation  finds  its  cul- 
mination in  the  disappearance  of  both  White  and 
Black  from  South  Africa,  leaving  only  a  population 
of  mixed  European,  Asiatic  and  African  blood — 
will  South  Africa  (viewing  the  matter  from  a  purely 
national  point  of  view,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word  national)  be  the  poorer ;  will  the  world  be  the 
poorer?  If  both  our  country  and  the  progress  of 
humanity  suffer  by  the  disappearance  of  the  White, 
then  surely  the  possible  fusion  of  the  races  is  a  con- 
tingency to  be  regarded  with  dread.  But  if  it 
should  be  shown  that  neither  our  country  nor  the 
world  would  suffer  through  the  absorption  of  the 
Whites  into  a  hybrid  population,  what  answer  must 
then  be  given?  If  our  descendants  are  men  of 
mixed  blood  and  suffer  neither  mentally,  physically 
nor  morally  through  their  being  such,  does  not  the 
question  obtrude  itself,  why,  if  all  we  desire  is  the 
well-being  of  our  country,  should  racial  fusion  be 
struggled  against?  Why  then,  if  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  possible  objection  on  the  part  of 
half-caste  descendants  against  their  own  mixed 
blood,  should  we  regard  an  eventuality  of  this  kind 
with  something  akin  to  horror?  Is  it  for  ourselves 
we  fear  ;  do  we  fear  the  degradation  of  our  race  ? 
We  have  the  answer  :     It  is  through  our  pride  that 
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we  shall  suffer ;  in  the  loss  of  dignity  which  we 
conceive  will  follow  coalescence  with  an  inferior 
people  and  in  giving  birth  to  a  degenerate  race.  This 
state  of  mind  we  shall  have  occasion  to  analyse  at 
a  later  stage  ;  for  the  present  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  immediate  trend  of  the  next 
inquiry,  which  is  an  examination  of  the  proposition 
that  Black  is  capable  of  competition  with  White  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

On  a  first  superficial  survey  of  this  matter  of  com- 
petition between  White  and  Black,  there  appears  to 
be  something  ludicrously  nonsensical  in  the  very  sug- 
gestion that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  One  has 
merely  to  point,  you  say,  to  the  contrast  between  a 
trained  electrician  and  a  Native  out  of  the  Baralong 
Reserve,  for  instance,  to  show  the  absurdity  of  any 
such  contention.  The  linotype  engineer,  versed  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  his  wonderful  machine,  in  the 
delicacies  of  adjustment,  the  concord  of  action> 
the  whole  synthesis  of  brass  and  steel,  and  the 
Pondo,  who  smears  his  body  with  grease  and  is  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  that  labour  is  ig- 
noble, are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Little,  you 
repeat  with  complacent  disdain,  has  white  labour  to 
fear  from  such  competition.  So  easy  is  it  to  draw 
comparisons  between  extremes  ;  so  easy  to  be  de- 
ceived by  apparent  incompatibilities.  Lead  is 
heavier  than  feathers  ;  hence — a  pound  of  feathers  is 
lighter  than  a  pound  of  lead. 
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If  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter  could  be 
ascertained  by  any  such  simple  exercise,  there 
would  forthwith  be  an  end  to  the  matter  and  fur- 
ther discussion  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
But  if  a  comparison  quite  as  far-fetched  is  drawn 
between  two  members  of  the  same  race,  does  it  not 
follow  that  the  former  comparison  is  worthless? 
That  it  does  not  indicate  the  difference  between  men 
of  different  colours,  but  solely  between  a  trained  man 
and  one  not  trained  ?  We  must  get  closer  to  the 
bone  before  we  can  discover  the  reason  for  the 
epidermis.  Why  are  most  skilled  mechanicians 
white  ?  Why  are  most  black  men  not  skilled  me- 
chanicians? Answer  these  questions  and  you 
know  whether  the  black  man  is  capable  of  competi- 
tion with  the  white. 

The  essential  requirements  of  skilled  labour  are 
continuity  of  application,  uniform  excellence  in  exe- 
cution and  intelligent  comprehension.  The  anterior 
condition  for  its  exercise  is  a  long  and  uniformly 
sustained  special  training  of  muscles,  nerves  and 
brain.  An  illustration  of  this  special  education  of 
hand,  senses  and  mental  faculties  is  the  classical  one 
of  the  pin-makers  in  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations :  "  A  workman  not  educated  to  this  busi- 
ness .  .  .  nor  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
machineryemployedinit  .  .  .  could  scarce,  perhaps, 
with  his  utmost  industry  make  one  pin  in  a  day.  .  .  . 
One  man  draws  out  the  wire,  another  straightens 
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it,  a  third  cuts  it,  a  forth  points  it,  a  fifth  grinds  it  at 
the  top  for  receiving  the  head  ...  it  is  even  a 
trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into  paper.  I  have  seen 
a  small  manufactory  of  this  kind  where  ten  men 
only  were  employed  .  .  .  who  could,  when  they 
exerted  themselves,  make  among  them  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pins  a  day.  There  are  in  a  pound  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size." 
Special  training  (and,  of  course,  the  division  of 
labour)  enabled  these  ten  men  to  produce  in  one 
day  what  ten  untrained  men  could  not  do  in  a  year. 
Yet  you  would  laugh  at  the  inaptitude  of  the  un- 
sophisticated and  greasy  Pondo  when  even  you 
yourself  cannot  make  a  pin  ! 

In  order  to  say,  therefore,  whether  the  black  man 
is  capable  of  competition  with  the  white  man,  we 
have  to  ask  whether  he  is  capable  of  attaining  to 
that  degree  of  intellectual  and  mechanical  training 
which  characterises  the  white  operative  ;  that  is  to 
say,  whether  the  muscles,  nerves  and  brain  of  the 
Native  will  respond  in  a  way  similar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  the  white  man  under  the  stimulus  of  similar 
external  conditions.  The  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion is  one  to  which  a  great  deal  of  patient  thought 
must  be  givea,  and  discussion  of  the  many  points 
which  it  invol/es  must  therefore  be  postponed  to  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  BLACK  RACE. 

When  a  White  South  African  considers  his  black 
fellow-countryman  in  any  relation  to  himself,  it  is 
always,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  that  of  in- 
ferior to  superior ;  this  too,  whether  the  black  man 
is  a  totally  uncivilised  creature  or  a  Booker  Wash- 
ington, and  the  white  man  an  Admirable  Crichton 
or  a  loafer.  It  would  seem  that  Dame  Nature,  by 
inserting  the  pigment  beneath  the  skins  of  Natives, 
had  provided  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  the 
worthy  of  respect  from  the  unworthy — if  we  take  our 
view  of  the  matter  through  European  spectacles  alone. 
Amongst  ourselves  we  have  various  criteria  for  de- 
termining relative  social  values  ;  there  is  wealth,  there 
is  birth,  merit  too,  strength,  beauty.  Jones  is  a  better 
man  than  Brown  because  he  is  richer  or  cleverer  or 
stronger;  but  is  Plaatjes,  who  possesses  all  that 
gives  Jones  his  value  in  our  eyes,  a  better  man  than 
Brown  ?  Well,  hardly  ;  his  inferior  decidedly— for  is 
he  not  a  coloured  man  ?  He  does  not  possess  that 
priceless  quality  enjoyed  by  Jones— whiteness. 
What  may  be  Plaatjes'  own  view  of  the  matter  is, 

(56) 
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of  course,  beside  the  question  ;  we  should  be  dread- 
fully shocked  to  think  that  a  coloured  man,  simply 
because  he  had  received  a  good  education,  assumed 
airs  of  superiority  over  a  white  man,  simply  be- 
cause he  happened  to  be  a  dunce.  Are  we  not 
daily  scandalised  at  the  ways  of  educated  Natives? 
Have  not  numerous  indignant  persons  inundated 
the  daily  press  with  letters  denouncing  with  right- 
eous fire  and  indignation  a  system  which  permits 
the  "  natural  servant  of  the  white  man  "  to  throw  off 
his  servility  and  to  lay  claim,  forsooth,  to  the  rights  of 
white  manhood,  equality  with  his  natural  betters  ? 

The  black  man  is  the  inferior  of  the  Caucasian 
because  he  is  black  ;  the  white  man  is  the  superior 
of  all  children  of  Ham  because  he  is  white.  What 
more  cogent  reason  would  you  have?  Whatever  is 
is  right.  That  is  the  reasoning  of  our  race.  But 
does  it  follow  that  because  we  think  so  we  are 
right?  And  that,  because  we  assume  a  "natural  " 
superiority  that  our  assumption  is  justified  in  fact  ? 
Why  is  the  black  man,  the  uncivilised  being  by 
whom  we  assess  the  whole  race,  lower  than  the 
white  man?  Because  he  is  a  savage.  Why  is 
he  a  savage — that  is  to  say,  why  has  he  not 
emerged  from  the  state  of  stagnant  savagery  in 
which  Africa  has  slept  since  the  dawn  of  our  civil- 
isation ?  Is  he  capable  of  rising  out  of  his  darkness 
to  our  degree  of  enlightenment,  such  as  it  is  ?  If  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  become  as  we  are,  then  there  is 
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no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so  in  the  course  of 
the  next  dozen  decades  or  so ;  and  if  he  can  then 
claim  equality  with  us  in  education,  moral  conduct 
and  wealth,  what  besides  the  colour  of  his  skin  will 
then  distinguish  him  from  the  European?  What 
then  becomes  of  his  "  natural  "  inferiority  ?  Must 
we  not  then  admit  that  we  have  seized  upon  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance — colour — which  we  have  em- 
ployed to  our  own  advantage,  to  perpetuate  the 
serfdom  of  those  whose  skins  differ  from  our  own? 
And  in  so  taking  what  can  at  best  be  only  described 
as  an  unfair  advantage  is  there  not  a  suggestion  of 
dishonesty,  a  flaw  in  our  national  character?  And 
does  not  crookedness,  however  much  it  may  "  pay  " 
for  the  time,  lead  to  disaster  ? — propositions  these 
all  which  are  capable  of  separate  and  conclusive 
proof,  for  which  purpose  we  may  return  to  them 
later. 

If  Defoe  had  added  a  wife  to  the  many  comforts 
the  prime  hero  of  boyhood  so  fortunately  recovered 
from  the  wreck  and  had  peopled  the  island  with  a 
second  generation  of  Crusoes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  had  then  been  spirited  away,  who,  grossly 
negligent  of  their  duties  as  parents,  had  failed  to 
instruct  their  children  in  any  but  the  rudest  arts  and 
conventions  of  primitive  society,  what  would  have 
been  the  mental,  moral  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  waifs  ?  Suppose,  too,  that  the  amiable  relations 
of  Man  Friday  had  carried  the  white  savages  to  the 
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mainland  and  incorporated  them  with  their  tribe. 
They  would  have  been  reared  in  an  environment  of 
the  darkest  ignorance  and  cannibalism  ;  their  minds 
formed  in  a  society  of  uncouth  savages,  they  would 
have  differed  in  no  wise  from  their  fellow-tribesmen 
with  the  one  exception  of  their  colour.  It  is  possible 
that  their  white  skins  might  give  them  some  kind  of 
prestige  through  the  cogency  of  a  gross  superstition, 
and  as  the  mascots  of  their  tribe,  enjoy  a  certain 
eminence  and  leisure  which  would  perhaps  induce 
contemplation  and,  again  perhaps,  intellectual  pro- 
gress. Heredity,  too,  might  militate  to  place  them 
above  the  heads  of  their  brethren,  but  heredity  is 
only  the  transmission  from  ascendant  to  descendant 
of  certain  dispositions  ;  where  the  environment  is 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  any  disposition  a 
habit  will  arise ;  but  where  there  is  nothing  to  lay 
even  the  seeds  of  the  habit  as  well  might  the  dis- 
position be  non-existent.  A  farmer  may  have  a 
field  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  but  if  he  sows  in  it  everything  but  wheat 
it  does  not  require  the  mind  of  a  mathematician  to 
discover  that  he  will  never  raise  from  it  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Similarly,  if  a  man  inherits  from  his  parent 
the  disposition  to  excel  in  journalism  but  never 
learns  to  read,  that  man's  disposition  may  as  well 
be  absent  for  all  the  use  it  will  be  to  him.  It  is 
environment  that  makes  or  mars  the  man. 

Men  are  often  worse  but  seldom  better  than  the 
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Spirit  of  their  age  and  society.  The  suppression  of 
the  Albigenses,  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  probably 
excited  as  little  horror  in  their  day  as  did  the  hang- 
ing of  a  sheep-stealer  a  hundred  years  ago.  Each 
was  but  a  sign  of  the  times,  by  which  we  mean  an 
indication  of  the  moral  evolution  of  mankind.  Had 
Pitt  introduced  an  Old  Age  Pensions  measure  during 
his  term  of  office,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  been  described  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  far-seeing  statesman  ;  madman  would  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  The  individual  is  the  product  of 
his  race,  neither  more  nor  less.  Once  in  a  century 
there  will  arise  a  man  whose  mind  will  react  upon 
his  surroundings  and  present  to  the  world  the 
paradox  of  a  reversal  of  this  truth.  Yet,  even  then, 
he  is  but  one  phenomenon  out  of  a  group  of  phe- 
nomena which  that  age  produces,  for  his  race  gives 
him  that  which  he  gives  back. 

The  leaven  that  raises  mankind,  is  continually 
working  for  its  enlightenment,  is  the  Idea.  A  simple 
thing  seemingly,  yet  it  is  that  which  t'n  excelsis  gives 
us  rank  above  the  brutes.  To  Columbus  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  of  sailing  round  the  world  in  a 
westerly  direction  very  likely  came  in  one  of  those 
flashes  of  divination  that  we  call  inspiration.  Im- 
mediately he  publi.shed  his  intention  there  were  not 
wanting  others  who  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  to  perceive  the  feasibility  of  circum- 
navigation.    Perhaps  they  were  actuated  by  envy, 
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but  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  all  cases  their 
claims  were  groundless.  It  is  possible  that  the 
idea  came  to  them  all  very  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
This  simultaneity  of  conception  must  be  capable  of 
explanation,  for  otherwise  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why 
the  idea  was  born  then  instead  of  later  or  earlier. 

Examine  a  very  simple  case.  Between  the  judg- 
ment of  our  savage  ancestors,  "  Fire  cooks  food," 
and  "  I  can  produce  fire,"  there  is  a  gulf  so  deep 
and  dark  that  the  second  is  worthy  of  first  rank  in 
the  gradings  of  ideaology.  And  yet  there  is  a  gulf 
equally  dark  and  deep  between  the  first  and  its  still 
more  remote  antecedent,  "Fire  is  hot".  Imagine 
the  ages  that  must  have  elapsed  before  either  of  the 
two  first  mentioned  could  be  formed  in  the  human 
mind.  What  numberless  feelings — the  parents  of 
thought — the  idea  of  the  hotness  of  fire  must  have 
generated  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  that  long- 
past  epoch ;  what  multitudinous  phases  the  simple 
truth  must  have  presented  to  their  understanding 
ere  the  thought  had  arisen  that  it  lay  in  the  power 
of  man  to  make  the  devouring  element  his  servant ! 

It  is  always  thus.  Some  happening,  some  dis- 
covery opens  the  road  for  the  apprehension  of  some 
further  truth  ;  for  many  days  or  years  the  unborn 
idea  lies  dormant  in  the  mind  of  the  age,  then  it 
begins  to  stir  itself,  first  in  vague  speculations, 
thoughts  without  words,  graspings  as  at  something 
intangible,  and  then  it   begins  to  take   form  and 
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finally  there  is  born  to  mankind  a  new  era  of 
enlightenment  in  the  dissemination  of  an  idea 
which  in  its  simplicity  is  intelligible  by  a  child. 
Firearms  have  now  been  in  use  over  five  hundred 
years  and  the  recoil  has  been  observed  by  every 
user,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  occurred 
to  anyone  to  make  use  of  the  force  so  wasted,  and 
the  recoil  is  now  employed,  as  in  the  Browning 
automatic  pistol,  to  reload  the  weapon. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  propagation  of  an  idea  throughout  the 
world,  there  must  exist  some  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  races  of  mankind.  In 
China  the  manufacture  and  use  of  gunpowder,  paper, 
and  many  other  useful  things  were  known  long  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  was  little  or  no  com- 
munication between  the  farthest  East  and  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  many  centuries  elapsed 
before  Western  civilisation  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  arts.  Commerce  prepares  the  way  for 
such  intercommunication,  but  there  has  been  no 
commerce  between  the  enlightened  races  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  the  primitive  people  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  by  reason  of  the  configuration  of  this  con- 
tinent. Land  routesi  were  well-nigh  impossible  and 
navigable  rivers  there  are  none,  so  that  the  inhabit- 
ants at  no  time  in  past  history  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  receiving  new  ideas  from  abroad.  Their  degree 
of  enlightenment  was  attained  among  themselves, 
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amid  surroundings  the  reverse  of  favourable  to 
intellectual  growth.  Evolution  of  this  kind  too,  it 
must  be  noted,  is  like  a  geometrical  progression, 
and  in  the  early  stages  of  mental  growth  gross 
superstition  and  the  insecurity  of  life  must  retard 
indefinitely  the  cycle  of  thought-feeling. 

Other  causes  as  well  have  operated  to  stay  the 
process  of  enlightenment  of  African  peoples. 
Disease  has  fettered  the  feet  of  progress,  and  in  this 
connection  the  investigations  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
who  has  studied  the  Negroid  races  under  many 
different  conditions,  are  especially  valuable.  "  The 
worst  Nematodes  of  all  are  the  '  Hook-worms '  of 
the  allied  genera  Ancyclostoininini  and  Necator,  now 
found  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  their  range  through 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  world 
(extending  even  into  the  temperate  regions).  Both 
of  these  parasites,  in  a  minute  larval  form,  enter 
the  human  system  directly  through  the  skin  by  way 
of  the  pores  or  hair-follicles  and  generally  in  the 
spaces  between  the  fingers  or  toes,  or  on  the  wrists  ; 
perhaps  also  in  drinking-water  or  dirty  food,  which 
carries  them  to  the  throat.  They  pass  through  the 
blood  into  the  lungs  and  thence  to  the  intestines,  more 
especially  that  portion  of  the  small  intestine  (below 
the  stomach)  called  the  duodenum.  Here  these 
dangerous  thread-worms  burrow  into  and  nip  the 
capillary  blood-vessels.  Not  only  do  they  sever 
them,  but  they  inject  some  poisonous  saliva  of  their 
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own  which  prevents  the  blood  from  coagulating, 
and  so  for  hours  the  tiny  veins  go  on  bleeding 
internally.  At  last  the  human  patient  suffers  from 
anaemia,  takes  to  eating  clay,  dirt,  filth,  or  incon- 
gruous food,  becomes  perpetually  tired  or  insane, 
and  unless  cured  by  the  expulsion  of  the  worms 
dies  of  disease  induced  by  anaemia  ...  he  [the 
Negro  and  allied  races]  suffers — racially — from 
anaemia  and  laziness.  May  not  the  Hook-worms 
have  been  the  cause  of  both,  have  fettered  the 
progress  of  the  Negro  for  many  thousand  years? 
He  suffers,  in  Africa,  Asia  and  America,  because 
he  is  as  a  race  reckless  about  'sanitation'." 

As  evidence  of  the  part  played  by  custom  and 
superstition  in  retarding  the  evolution  we  are  con- 
sidering, the  observations  of  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd,  a 
student  of  the  South  African  Native,  are  of  interest. 
"  One  soon  gets  tired  of  the  everlasting  answer  that 
meets  your  questioning  at  every  turn.  '  It  is  our 
custom.'  No  doubt  in  very  many  cases  it  is  all  a 
Kaffir  could  tell  you,  even  if  he  wished  to  be  very 
communicative.  You  might  as  well  stop  a  well- 
dressed  man  in  Pall  Mall  and  ask  him  why  he  wears 
a  silk  hat  with  a  coat  of  a  certain  cut  and  not  with 
others.  If  he  stopped  to  answer  you  at  all,  he 
would  probably  tell  you  that  he  did  so  because  it 
was  the  custom.  If  an  enormous  amount  of  our 
life  is  a  mass  of  custom,  much  more  so  is  it  so  in 
the  case  of  the  Africans.     From  the  moment  that 
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a  kaffir  baby  is  rocked,  muling  and  puking,  in  his 
mother's  blanket  .  .  .  his  life  is  rigidly  confined 
by  the  power  of  custom  ....  The  Kaffir,  like  all 
of  us,  has  no  religion  or  science  that  is  not  strongly 
anthropomorphic.  Only  his  anthropomorphism  is 
more  frankly  crude  than  ours.  .  .  .  Instead  of  wor- 
shipping Matthew  Arnold's  *  magnified  non-natural 
man,'  the  Kaffir  worships  a  magnified  very  natural 
man,  .  .  .  When  men  are  alive  they  love  to  be 
praised  and  flattered,  fed  and  attended  to,  after 
death  they  want  the  very  same  things,  for  death 
does  not  change  personality.  Thus  after  any  cala- 
mity, or  after  the  appearance  of  a  snake  in  the  kraal, 
or  a  vivid  dream  of  some  dear  relation,  the  men  will 
select  an  ox  to  coax  the  spirit  into  a  good  temper. 
One  of  the  commonest  generalities  made  by  hasty 
observers  is  that  the  natives  are  but  overgrown 
children.  ...  A  little  more  experience  convinces 
most  people  that  he  is  not  so  much  an  overgrown 
as  a  misgrown  child.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  at  all 
childish  in  the  strength  of  his  vices,  in  the  clever- 
ness of  his  cunning,  in  the  sententiousness  of  his 
wisdom,  in  the  geniality  of  his  humour,  in  the 
cleverness  and  fairness  of  his  legislation  on  such 
matters  as  property,  in  the  keenness  of  his  capacity 
for  bluffing.  .   .  ." 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  African  peoples  has  been  the  insecurity  of 
life.     The  Bantu,  the  Hottentots,  and  the  Bushmen 
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were  three  distinct  races,  and  between  them  there 
was  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare.  In  their  conflicts 
with  one  another  no  quarter  was  ever  expected  or 
given  ;  the  males  of  the  conquered  side  were  ruth- 
lessly slain,  as  also  the  older  women,  and  the  young 
girls  or  lads  carried  off  as  slaves.  But  the  Amaxosa, 
the  Abatembu,  the  Amampondo,  the  Amabaca,  the 
Amamfengu  were  all  tribes  sprung  from  the  same 
race,  yet  there  was  almost  incessant  war  between 
them. 

The  Basuto  have  lived  in  security  for  almost  a 
century,  and  peace  has  conferred  its  blessings  upon 
them.  Basuto  villages  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  Cape  Kaffirs  in  the  Eastern  Province  in 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  durability,  and  the  Basuto 
themselves  have  acquired  a  manner  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  of  most  of  the  other  Bantu  tribes. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Martin,  a  writer  on  the  subject,  who 
lived  many  years  in  the  country  of  this  people,  de- 
scribes them  as  greatly  superior  to  the  Kaffirs  of  the 
Cape  Province,  and  bears  testimony  to  their  industry, 
politeness,  and  obliging  spirit.  They  have  done 
very  little  marauding  as  compared  with  other  tribes, 
and  have,  therefore,  had  to  subsist  upon  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labours.  But  inter-tribal  wars  have  de- 
vastated the  other  tribes.  It  frequently  happened 
in  the  past  that  the  whole  tribes  had  to  flee  before 
their  more  powerful  enemies.  In  T/te  White  Heca- 
tomb, Mr.  W.  G.  Scully  describes  one  such  conflict 
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in  the  annihilation  of  the  Amangwane  horde,  num- 
bering over  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  by  the  Am- 
agcalika  and  Abatembu. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
life,  very  little  labour  was  expended  on  the  construc- 
tion of  habitations,  which  might  have  to  be  deserted 
at  any  moment,  and  it  is  this  internecine  warfare 
that  has  prevented  the  development  of  Bantu 
civilisation — or  what  would  eventually  have  become 
a  form  of  civilisation.  Sometimes  there  were  brief 
interregnums  when  death  seemed  to  have  been  sati- 
ated with  blood  and  the  decimated  tribes  were  again 
augmenting  their  numbers.  It  is  in  these  short 
periods  of  respite  that  the  acquaintance  with  their 
simple  arts,  such  as  extracting  the  metal  from  iron 
ore,  must  have  been  formed.  It  is  even  possible 
that  a  system  of  writing  might  have  been  evolved 
had  there  been  no  war,  but  there  was  war,  unceasing 
war,  and  the  society  that  produced  the  arch-butcher 
Chaka,  the  murderer  of  a  million  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  itself  founded,  nurtured  and  shackled 
in  the  doctrine  that  might  is  right.  "  Man  trans- 
mits his  civilised  habits  by  tradition,  and  not  by  in- 
heritance," but  there  could  be  no  tradition  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  tribe  wherein  the  habit  was  formed, 
even  had  the  conditions  of  pre-white  African  society 
been  favourable  to  the  formation  of  such  habits. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  other  influence 
that  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  progress  of 
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the  Bantu.  All  races  pass  through  an  evolutionary 
stage  where  some  form  of  socialism  is  the  rule. 
The  Bantu  have,  as  a  race,  not  yet  passed  beyond 
that  stage.  As  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd  remarks  in 
Kaffir  Socialism :  "  It  is  often  said,  with  not  a  little 
truth,  that  in  a  Kaffir  kraal  there  is  not  only  no  in- 
centive, but  no  reason  for  individual  initiative.  The 
consequence  of  this  is  that  the  entire  tribe  reaches 
— for  it  aims  at — a  low,  dull  level  of  mediocrity,  in 
which  no  one  is  left  behind  or  in  front  of  the  mass." 
In  such  a  state  of  society  extreme  poverty  is  virtually 
impossible,  and  there  is  none  of  that  driving  neces- 
sity that  impels  the  individual  in  other  countries  to 
exert  himself  to  excel. 

Their  seclusion,  a  state  of  continual  warfare, 
disease,  superstition,  and  the  communistic  organi- 
sation of  society,  therefore,  have  been  the  causes 
that  have  stayed  the  progress  of  the  Bantu  peoples. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  white  man  there  has 
come  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  black  man  to 
society.  Unknown  to  himself,  he  is  throwing  aside 
his  socialism  and  adopting  the  individualistic  out- 
look of  the  white  man.  It  is  as  impossible  to-day, 
even  if  such  a  thing  were  desirable,  to  restore  to  the 
Xosa  or  the  Basuto  his  pristine  innocence  of  Euro- 
pean ways,  his  undiluted  savagery,  as  it  is  to  bring 
him  with  a  single  legislative  act  to  the  forefront  of 
civilisation.  The  white  man  might  evacuate  the 
country,  destroy  every  ace  of  his  institutions,  yet  the 
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idea  which  he  has  let  loose  will  as  surely  live  as 
though  he  himself  remained.  It  is  probable  of 
course  that,  left  to  himself,  the  Native  may  evolve 
the  idea  to  suit  his  environment,  but  that  a  change 
will  have  been  effected  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
consequently  in  his  manner  of  living,  is  certain. 
Whatever  the  stage  of  development  he  may  ulti- 
mately arrive  at,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  be  a  pro- 
gressive stage  and  not  a  retrograde  one. 

Yet,  although  the  mass  of  the  black  race  has 
lagged  behind  on  the  road  of  human  progress,  it  is 
foolish  to  contend,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  it  is 
for  ever  doomed  to  savagery.  "  Although  the  negro 
still  possesses  pithecoid  characteristics  long  since  lost 
by  the  Caucasians  and  the  Mongols,  although  he 
comes  from  a  stock  which  has  stagnated  in  African 
and  Asiatic  tropics  for  uncounted,  unprogressive  mil- 
lenniums, he  has  retained  dormant  the  full  attributes 
of  sapient  humanity.  He  has  remarkable  and  un- 
gaugable  capabilities.  It  has  been  possible  over  and 
over  again  for  individual  negroes  to  leap  from  a  posi- 
tion of  mental  inferiority,  such  as  the  Caucasian's 
ancestors  may  have  occupied  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  to  an  equality  in  brain-power 
with  some  of  the  cleverest  and  ablest  white  men 
living  at  the  present  day.  ...  A  poor  mulatto  boy 
of  Barbadian  birth — Reeves — rose  to  be  Sir  Conrad 
Reeves  and  Chief  Justice  of  Barbados,  winning  in 
that  capacity  the  universal  regard  of  black,  white, 
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and  coloured.  A  negro  boy  born  in  Barbados  in 
1854  emigrated  to  Liberia  in  1865,  entered  the 
public  service  of  the  State  in  1878,  and  ascended 
through  many  different  grades  of  office  till  he  became 
President  of  the  negro  Republic  in  1904,  showing 
himself  through  six  recent  years  of  difficult  and 
critical  work  to  be  a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  and  a 
highly-educated  man  of  the  world."  ^ 

To  give  one  other  instance  out  of  a  number  it 
would  be  possible  to  mention,  there  is  Booker  Wash- 
ington who,  unassisted  by  any  white  man  '■^  (except 
in  so  far  as  the  financial  side  of  his  work  was  con- 
cerned), organised  and  elaborated  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  has  been  an  immense  power  for  good  in 
raising  the  moral  and  industrial  condition  of  members 
of  his  race  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  has 
been  so  successful  in  its  aim  as  to  win  universal  ad- 
miration and  praise,  and  is  worthy  of  imitation  by 
white  educationists. 

The  Bantu  is  distinct  from  the  negro  of  more 
northern  climes,  and  is  probably  a  higher  type.  Mr. 
Dudley  Kidd,  who  is  distinctly  /wm/V/zj  to  the  Kaffir 
for  being  a  Kafifir,  bears  a  somewhat  grudging  testi- 

'  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  Tlie  Negro  in  the  Nejt)  World. 

^  General  Armstrong  was  the  originator  of  the  Tuskegee  system, 
it  is  true,  but  Tuskegee  owes  only  its  su;:;gestion  to  Hampdon. 
Although  General  Armstrong  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  Washington's  institution  by  the  encouragement  he  gave 
his  old  pupil,  the  power  of  organisation  and  the  energy  which  has 
given  Tuskegee  its  moral  force  were  the  black  man's  own. 
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mony  to  the  ability  of  the  black  man  to  rise : 
"...  At  present  the  individual  Kaffir  may  oc- 
casionally rise  high,  and  yet  he  does  not  cease  to  be 
a  Kaffir.  Progress  is  a  social  product,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  the  absence  of  the  '  evolution  of  his  environ- 
ment,' no  educated  Kaffir  has  yet  enjoyed  the  stimu- 
lating atmosphere  formed  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
his  equally  educated  and  congenial  fellows,  which 
might  enable  him  to  rise  to  greater  heights." 

It  has  been  observed  that  Kaffir  boys  are  very  quick 
to  absorb  new  ideas  and  that  they  not  infrequently 
make  more  rapid  progress  for  a  time  than  European 
lads  of  their  own  age,  but  that  at  about  puberty  there  is 
a 'falling  off  in  capacity  and  the  white  boy  then  easily 
out-distances  the  black.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  stunted  mental  development  is  universal 
or  invariable.  To  quote  Mr.  Dudley  Kidd  again, 
"  One  occasionally  meets  a  native  who  could  read, 
say,  the  Nineteenth  Century  or  the  Fortnightly. 
Yes,  read,  and  quite  appreciate  the  articles.  Yet 
this  is  very  rare.  Such  men  are  usually  trained  from 
early  age  in  some  European  atmosphere."  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  falling  off  referred 
to  is  due  to  unwholesome  home  surroundings  and 
not  to  any  physiological  reason.  The  point  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  full  consideration. 
The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  the  Cape  Colony  on  Native  Edu- 
cation (1908),  contains  the  evidence  of  a  number  of 
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educationists  whose  acquaintance  with  the  natives 
lends  authority  to  their  opinions.     Dr.  Muir,  Superin- 
tendent of  General  Education  in  the  Cape,  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "...   If  you  compare  a  white  boy  and 
a  coloured  boy  from  the  age  of  twelve  onwards  you 
will  find  that  a  white  boy  goes  on  growing  mentally, 
whereas  a  coloured  boy  seems  for  a  while  almost  to 
come  to  a  stop.      I  believe  there  are  physiological 
reasons  given  for  it.  .  .  .  If  you  take  the  case  of  writers 
on  Kaffirs,  you  will  find  it  considered  an  established 
thing."     In  answer  to  the  question  :  "When  they 
get  beyond  a  certain  stage  they  go  away  from  ques- 
tions that  they  come  into  contact  with,  and  come, 
as  it  were,   into  a   foreign  world,  so  that   they  are 
there,  as  it  were,  with  nothing  that  they  can  lay 
hold  of;    it  is  all  a  new  field  to  them,  and  therefore 
they  are  at  a  disadvantage  to  European  children,  to 
whom  that  is  not  a  foreign  field,  owing  to  their  con- 
tact with  it  in  their  life  ?  "  he  replied  that  he  thought 
it  quite  possibly  a  partial  explanation,  and  added, 
"...   and  then   it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  African  who  has  settled  in  the  United  States  of 
America   does    not  show    that    to  any  appreciable 
extent.     Whether  it  is  the  difference  in  the  surround- 
ings in  America  during  these  generations  or  not,   I 
do  not  know,  but  there  are  plenty  of  American  negroes 
who  progress  in  mental  development  as  steadily  as 
a  European  does."     Subsequently  Dr.  Muir  stated 
that  he  had  not  meant  that  there  were  physiological 
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reasons,    but    that    the    reasons    were    their    sur- 
roundings. 

Mr.  Newton  Thompson,  Resident  Magistrate 
of  Kentani,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  native  mind 
was  not  limited  and  that  with  proper  teaching  would 
be  able  to  go  on.  The  Rev.  William  C.  Willoughby, 
Principal  of  the  Tigerkloof  Native  Institution  in 
Bechuanaland,  said  :  "  I  dare  say  environment  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
say  physiologically  how  much  hereditary  influence 
and  environment  respectively  have  to  do  with  the 
peculiar  twist  of  a  native's  mind,  or  of  a  tribal  mind. 
I  dare  say,  if  one  studied  it  carefully,  one  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  generally  due 
to  environment  than  to  anything  else." 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether,  in  his  experience 
he  had  found  that  the  native  mind  was  incapable 
of  advancing  beyond  a  certain  very  limited  standard, 
Mr.  James  McLaren,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Fingo- 
land,  told  the  Commission  that  "...  I  find  that 
the  children  of  the  second  and  third  generation  of 
civilised  natives  are  considerably  more  intelligent 
than  the  children  of  the  raw  natives  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  children  of  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  civilisation  have  much  less 
difficulty  in  appreciating  the  work  of  the  higher 
standards  than  the  ordinary  native  child  has." 

The  Rev.  James  Henderson,  Principal  of  Love- 
dale  Missionary  Institution,  is  quoted    as    saying  : 
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"  There  is,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  what  one  might 
call  '  cant '  written  and  spoken  about  natives,  and  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  cant  is  about  native  boys  and 
girls  at  the  age  of  puberty  .  .  .  this  degeneration 
at  puberty  is  not  an  established  fact.  Experienced 
men  I  have  come  in  contact  with  do  not  recognise 
that  there  is  a  break  in  development  at  puberty." 

The  Rev.  David  Stormont,  Principal  of  Blyths- 
wood  Missionary  Institution,  said  in  answer  to  the 
same  question  :  "  I  find  your  age  (twelve  or  thirteen 
years)  is  wrong,  but  there  is  something  in  the  theory. 
The  stop  in  development  comes  later.  It  may  come 
at  seventeen  ;  it  may  not  come  till  twenty-one. 
But  ...  I  should  say  when  sexual  feelings  begin 
to  be  very  powerful,  especially  in  the  men,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  degenerate.  .  .  . 
The  surroundings  of  the  European  save  him  from 
collapse.  ..." 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  environment  more 
than  any  physiological  reason  is  the  cause  that  so 
many  natives  are  unable  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
stage  in  mental  development,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude,  therefore,  that  with  surroundings 
equally  favourable  to  intellectual  growth  as  those 
enjoyed  by  European  children,  the  native  mind 
.should  continue  to  develop  to  an  extent  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  as  that  of  the  White. 

We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  had  the  African 
races  enjoyed  internal  peace,  had  there  been  access  for 
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the  progressive  ideas  of  other  races,  had  disease  not 
sapped  their  mental  strength,  their  pastoral  habits 
would  have  been  discarded  and  agriculture  would 
have  received  greater  attention.  And  with  the 
adoption  of  more  settled  habits  of  life,  society  would 
have  lost  its  crude  communistic  outlook,  the  individ- 
ual would  have  been  given  the  incentive  to  labour 
for  the  good  of  the  race,  and  perhaps  to-day  Bantu 
civilisation  would  not  have  had  cause  to  stand 
ashamed  in  the  assemblage  of  nations. 

But  we  have  seen  that  although  this  has  been 
the  general  state  of  Bantu  civilisation  the  present 
generation  is  adopting  other  ideals  in  its  view  of 
life,  and  is  accepting  more  and  more  the  white 
man's  attitude  towards  society.  Even  though  the 
mass  of  the  race  still  instinctively  adheres  to  forms 
that  are  fast  becoming  effete,  those  individuals  who 
have  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  white  man's  know- 
ledge are  chafing  at  restraints  which  they  begin  to 
find  irksome.  And  the  number  of  such  heretics  is 
growing  day  by  day.  An  instance  of  the  revolution 
taking  place  in  native  thought  is  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  an  increasing  number  on  the  subject  of  land 
tenure.  A  score  of  years  ago  the  purchase  of  land 
by  individual  natives  was  a  thing  almost  unheard 
of;  land,  to  the  mind  of  the  native,  was  something 
like  air  or  rain,  the  belonging  of  the  tribe,  and  even 
this  conception  of  tribal  ownership  in  what  must  to 
native  ideas  have   appeared  a  purely  natural  sur- 
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rounding  in  which  man  could  have  no  share  greater 
than  that  of  the  birds  and  the  beasts — had  they 
even  given  the  matter  any  thought,  which  is  doubt- 
ful— must  have  been  forced  upon  them  subsequent 
to  their  collision  with  the  forces  of  white  civilisation. 
Ownership  in  land,  then,  was  an  idea  entirely  foreign 
to  the  native  mind,  yet  to-day  purchase  by  individual 
natives  is  quite  common,  and  indeed  its  frequent 
occurrence  has  given  rise  to  a  minor  "  problem  ". 

We  have  seen  that  the  Native  (in  this  connection 
reference  is  made  particularly  to  the  Bantu)  is  cap- 
able of  rising  to  heights  on  a  par  with  the  ablest 
white  men,  and  it  follows  that  he  is  capable  of  at- 
taining to  the  lesser  degrees  of  intellectual  growth 
required  for  the-  performance  of  skilled  labour. 
Can  any  reasonably-disposed  person  suggest,  that 
given  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, he  will  not  be  able  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
performance  of  skilled  labour?  The  point  is 
sufficiently  evident  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  ela- 
borating the  theme,  and  we  take  it  as  established 
therefore  that,  as  the  individualistic  outlook  of  the 
black  man  becomes  more  and  more  developed  and 
more  favourable  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of  skilled 
labourers,  the  race  will  evolve  also  farmers,  shop- 
keepers, and  professional  men.  The  material  is 
there  ;  it  has  only  to  be  cultivated,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  those  among  them  who  are  labouring  to 
that  end. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NATIVE  AS  WORKER. 

Following  on  the  conclusions  of  the  last  chapter 
comes  the  suggestion  that  if  these  conclusions  are 
correct  they  should  be  verifiable  by  actual  experience. 
If  the  Bantu  race  is  really  capable  of  producing 
skilled  labourers,  agriculturalists  (as  opposed  to  pea- 
sants, under  which  denomination  it  is  convenient 
to  class  men  of  this  race  who  cultivate  the  land  for 
their  own  maintenance  only  and  not  for  the  satis- 
faction of  any  want  beyond  that  of  eking  out  a 
bare  living),  merchants,  professional  men,  scholars, 
and  artists,  then  however  small  the  number  of  these 
may  be,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  these  classes  must  already  exist.  True, 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  Bantu  began  to  direct 
his  attention  to  acquiring  the  white  man's  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  the  mass  of  the  race  is  still  untouched 
by  European  ideals,  but  if  there  is  any  efficacy  in 
the  communication  of  ideas,  and  if  the  black  man  is 
capable  of  absorbing  the  progressive  ideas  of  a 
higher  form  of  civilisation,  then  the  classes  enum- 
erated must  already  exist,  albeit  in  miniature.    And 

{77) 
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if  to-day  the  Bantu  can  number  among  them  car- 
penters, builders,  and  blacksmiths,  able  to  pursue 
their  avocations  so  successfully  as  to  earn  their  liv- 
ings even  in  places  where  there  are  white  men  work- 
ing at  the  same  trades ;  farmers  cultivating  their 
fields  and  breeding  their  cattle  on  approved  modern 
methods ;  men  engaged  in  commerce,  gauging  the 
possibilities  of  will-o'-the-wisp  "supply  and  demand"; 
lawyers,  journalists,  physicians,  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion,— if  to-day  they  can  number  these  among 
them  and  giv^e  promise  of  more,  then  the  premises 
from  which  we  have  reasoned  are  sound  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  unavoidable. 

Startling  as  may  be  the  statement  that  a  race  of 
which  the  greater  part  still  regulate  their  life  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  ten  hundred,  perhaps  ten 
thousand,  years  ago,  is  capable  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  and  habits  of  modern  Europe,  the  sur- 
prise is  even  greater  when  we  examine  actual  present 
facts  and  discover  that  although  so  small  a  propor- 
tion has  come  into  constant  contact  with  civilisation, 
so  large  a  part  of  that  number  has  already  assimil- 
ated the  European's  ideas  and  turned  them  to  their 
own  uses.  The  Census  of  191 1,  of  which  the  re- 
sults have  recently  been  published,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  Bantu  have  already  established  themselves 
in  the  professions,  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  labour,  in 
commerce,  and  in  almost  every  walk  of  life  in  which 
they  come  into  competition  with  white  men.     As 
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clerks,  accountants  and  office  assistants  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Government. 
(Indeed  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  clerks  in  law 
courts  are  men  of  Bantu  blood.)  In  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  journalism,  they  claim  a  not  inconsider- 
able share.  Of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
there  are  no  less  than  3446,  and  as  ministers  of  the 
white  man's  religion  it  is  truly  surprising  to  find 
that  there  are  over  seven  hundred.^ 

'  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  unjust  to  discount  somewhat  the 
attainments  of  the  two  last-mentioned  professions.  It  is  an 
amusing  truth,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  darky 
in  whose  mind  the  mysteries  of  religion  have  awakened  all  that 
love  of  the  inexplicable  that  appeals  so  powerfully  to  primitive 
people,  loves  to  "  hold  forth  "  to  an  audience  of  his  own  folk.  It 
does  not  matter  to  him  that  his  metaphors  are  rather  mixed,  or  that 
the  children  of  his  own  fertile  imagination  sometimes  work  havoc 
with  the  Christian  creed  as  expounded  by  more  precise  theologians. 
What  he  is  chiefly  concerned  about  is  to  impress  his  hearers — and 
herarely  fails  todoso.  Booker  Washington,  in  his  interesting  auto- 
biography, describes  this  tendency  of  his  people  in  America  with 
admirable  humour.  He  says  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  freedom 
almost  every  coloured  man  who  learned  to  read  would  receive  a  "  call 
to  preach  "  within  a  few  days  after  he  began  reading.  "  At  my  home 
in  West  Virginia  the  process  of  being  called  to  the  ministry  was 
a  very  interesting  one.  Usually  the  call  came  when  the  individual 
was  sitting  in  church.  Without  warning  the  one  called  would  fall 
upon  the  floor  as  if  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  would  lie  there  for  hours, 
speechless  and  motionless.  Then  the  news  would  spread  all  through 
the  neighbourhood  that  this  individual  had  received  a  '  call '.  In 
the  end  he  always  yielded  to  the  '  call '."  But — "  The  calls  to 
preach,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  now  as  they 
were  formerly,  and; the  calls  to  some  industrial  occupation  are  grow- 
ing more  numerous  ".    He  tells  a  story,  which  does  not  lack  a  point, 
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Commercial  life  is  apparently  not  so  attractive  to 
Bantu  eyes  as  the  professions,  or  it  may  be  that 
where  the  inclination  does  exist  lack  of  necessary 
capital  or  opportunity  bars  the  way.  Yet  the  num- 
ber so  employed — slightly  under  a  thousand — is 
not  inappreciable,  and  it  must  be  remembered  too 
that  these  are  the  pioneers  of  a  movement  that  will 
steadily  grow  in  volume  as  the  years  go  on.  As 
bookkeepers,  commercial  assistants,  clerks,  typists, 
commercial  travellers,  salesmen,  retail  and  general 
dealers,  produce  dealers,  traders,  hawkers,  pedlars 
and  "tochtgangers,"  they  constitute  the  thin  edge 
of  a  wedge  that  will  in  time  split  up  the  white  man's 
monopoly  of  commerce  in  this  country  even  if  there 
were  no  other  forces  tending  in  that  direction. 

But  it  is  in  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  that  the  Bantu  evidence  their 
altered  mentality  most  strikingly.  As  producers 
of  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  dairy  products,  wool,  mo- 
hair, ostrich  feathers,  and  live  stock,  they  must  ac- 
count for  no  insignificant  portion  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country,  for  their  number  exceeds 
four  thousand,  a  number  far  below  that  of  European 

of  a  coloured  man  in  Alabama  who,  one  hot  day  in  July,  while  he 
was  at  work  in  a  cotton-field,  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  toward 
the  skies,  said :  "O  Lawd,  de  cotton  am  so  grassy,  de  work  am  so 
hard,  and  de  sun  am  so  hot  dat  I  b'lieve  dis  darky  am  called  to 
preach  ".  Of  course,  it  is  not  sugf,'ested  that  the  calls  of  the  seven 
hundred  Bantu  gentlemen  referred  to  above  were  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 
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farmers,  it  is  true,  yet  promising — or  threatening, 
if  you  will — greater  things  in  the  future.  And  a 
Bantu  farmer  may  even  employ  the  services  of  a 
Bantu  veterinary  surgeon  nowadays  if  it  so  pleases 
him. 

The  industries  have  been  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  invasion.  As  skilled  labourers  they  have  hewn 
out  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country,  and,  paradoxically  enough,  it  is  their 
very  competitors  themselves  that  employ  them,  for 
among  their  own  people  there  as  yet  exists  no 
market  for  the  produce  of  their  labour.  In  three 
trades  in  particular,  as  workers  in  leather,  stone  and 
wood — that  is,  as  saddle  and  harness-makers  and 
dealers,  stone  and  marble  masons,  masons  and 
paviors,  carpenters  and  joiners — there  are  nearly 
1200  members  of  the  Bantu  race  who  have  acquired 
the  necessary  skill  to  compete  with  white  artisans. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,^ 
the  number  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  special 
training  is  almost  6000,  a  proportion  of  the  skilled 
labour  of  the  country  that  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
gard as  negligible  when  we  reflect  upon  the  disad- 
vantages that  these  men  must  have  suffered  under  in 
acquiring  their  special  knowledge  and  training,  and 
that  in  nearly  every  instance  they  must  have  risen 
from  the  unskilled  class.  In  depreciation  of  the 
latter  comment  it  may  be  said,  possibly  with  some 

1  Appendix  I. 
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truth,  that  in  many  instances  knowledge  of  a  trade 
must  have  been  fortuitously  acquired.  But  that  would 
not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  acquisition. 
What  is  a  possible  attainment  for  some  will  be 
possible  for  more,  and  whether  the  black  man  learns 
a  trade  by  chance,  or  succeeds  in  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  in  the  regular  way,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  number  of  Bantu  artisans  will  continue 
to  increase,  and  in  a  rising  ratio  to  the  full  com- 
plement of  skilled  labour  of  the  country,  as  time 
goes  on. 

In  view  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  cen- 
sus, it  would  be  futile  to  assume  an  ostrich-like 
blindness,  and  refuse  to  believe  that  such  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  in  the  Bantu  people  as  will, 
during  the  next  generation,  create  a  situation  highly 
unfavourable  to  white  industry. 

Opponents  of  the  view  that,  concurrently  with 
their  increase  in  number,  Bantu  workers  will  tend 
more  and  more  to  displace  white  labour,  may  de- 
clare that  the  black  man  is  prone  to  give  way  to 
bouts  of  laziness,  that  he  shirks  his  work  very  fre- 
quently, and  scamps  a  job  when  not  strictly  super- 
vised, and  that,  consequently,  employers  will  be 
reluctant  to  engage  the  services  of  black  men,  even 
though  such  labour  may  be  cheaper  than  white 
workmanship.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered   that   these    faults  are    not    peculiar  to 
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the  Bantu.  It  would  seem  that  wherever  skilled 
labour  has  not  been  thoroughly  organised,  where,  in 
short,  economic  conditions  permit  careless,  dishonest, 
intemperate  workmen  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the 
performance  of  work  in  any  way  that  may  suit  them, 
there  these  shortcomings  are  to  be  found.  All  the 
world  over  will  be  found  men  who,  if  they  can  earn 
enough  in  four  days  to  support  them  for  seven,  will 
work  only  four  days  in  a  week.  It  is  only  when 
the  organisation  of  industry  necessitates  continuity 
of  application  that  labour  becomes  quite  reliable  in 
this  respect.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  scamped 
work.  As  South  African  conditions  conform  more 
nearly  to  European  patterns — in  urban  areas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  fast  doing  so — the  Bantu 
will  become  a  more  conscientious,  temperate,  and 
regular  worker.  And  when  he  has  risen  to  the 
same  plane  with  the  European,  how  will  his  com- 
petition then  affect  his  competitors  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  COLOURED  ARTISAN. 

A  BASELESS  optimism  is  of  all  things  the  most  difficult 
to  combat,  for  it  takes  no  account  of  reason,  being 
founded  wholly  on  feeling.  The  doctrine  that  alles 
zal  recht  komen  may  be  applicable  to  human  affairs 
when  every  one  of  the  four  words  in  this  most 
optimistic  of  aphorisms  has  been  qualified  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  the  meaning  their  place  in  the 
sentence  holds  for  the  unphilosophic  "  man-in-the- 
street,"  especially  in  relation  to  the  "  native  prob- 
lem ".  Alles  zal  recht  komen — literally,  everything 
will  come  right !  Every  perplexity  of  perplexed 
human  kind  will  vanish,  the  wicked  will  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  will  find  rest — fear,  sorrow, 
anxiety  swept  away  like  cobwebs  before  a  busy 
housewife's  broom,  like  dew  before  the  morning's  sun. 
But  when  ?  And  where  ?  Poetry,  not  sober  prose, 
is  that  sweeping  little  line  of  four  words.  Of  the 
black  four  millions  of  this  land,  says  the  unquench- 
able optimist,  not  one  in  two  hundred  is  able  to 
take  away  a  white  man's  bread  in  fair  and  open 
competition.      Hence,  he  argues,  his  day  and    his 

(84) 
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morrow  are  secure  from  the  encroachment  of  an 
alien  economic  force — that  it  is  only  the  second 
hundredth  man  that  must  go  to  the  wall.  Of  his 
children's  day  he  takes  no  account,  nor  of  the 
possibility  that  before  that  day  has  reached  its  close 
it  may  no  longer  be  the  second  hundredth  who  will 
sink,  but  the  fiftieth,  the  tenth — the  first. 

We  lay  no  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
would  merely  draw  attention  to  possibilities  that 
the  future  holds  in  store.  Of  the  four  million 
Bantu  in  the  Union,  how  many  have  actually  come 
into  intimate  association  with  civilising  influences? 
Take  away  the  population  of  the  Reserves,  three 
million  souls  or  more  living  their  lives  as  their 
ancestors  did  long  centuries  before  them,  and  there 
remain  roughly  a  million  who  have  touched  the 
fringe  of  our  civilisation.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
number  that  comparisons  of  Bantu  and  European 
ability,  as  shown  by  the  proportion  of  the  educated 
and  trained  class  to  the  total  population,  must  be 
made.  As  was  said  in  a  former  chapter,  the  rest 
are  for  the  present  outside  the  problem,  or  rather 
the  incidence  of  their  presence  in  the  country  on  the 
question  is  of  a  different  kind.  And  when,  from  the 
civilescent  million  we  deduct  the  number  employed 
in  the  extractive  industries — 250,000 — we  see  that 
the  matter  begins  to  assume  a  different  complexion. 
It  is  no  longer  one  man  in  two  hundred  but  one  in 
every  eighty  that  is  faced  with  certain,  inevitable 
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defeat  And  our  victory  over  inconsequential  optim- 
ism is  complete.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  if  no 
comfort,  in  knowing  that  we  know  the  worst ;  for  it  is 
only  when  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  that  we  see  it 
is  time  to  throw  off  the  ass's  head  and  awake  from 
our  midsummer  night's  dream.  We  recognise  that 
as  a  promise  of  bliss  hereafter  Al/es  zal  recht  komen 
is  a  comforting  assurance,  but  that  when  made  the 
beacon  of  our  earthly  progress  its  uncertain  flicker  is 
apt  to  betray  us  into  the  quagmire  of  unprepared- 
ness. 

Yet,  when  we  have  acknowledged  the  imminence 
of  the  Bantu  danger  to  white  industry,  what  must 
be  said  of  the  "  Coloured  ".  Will  anyone  be  found 
who  has  the  temerity  to  maintain  that  in  industrial 
life  the  coloured  man  counts  for  as  little  or  less  than 
the  Bantu  worker  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  coloured 
race  has  its  origin  in  a  fusion  of  European,  Asiatic 
and  Hottentot  stocks.  There  is  a  slight  admixture 
of  the  more  negroid  type  as  well,  and  the  Bushman 
strain  is  also  present  in  an  infinitesimal  degree.  It  is 
not  meant  that  these  racial  elements  are  all  present 
in  every  individual  of  the  coloured  race.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  possible  to  classify  the  Coloured  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula  into  as  many  groups,  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  European  blood  in  their  veins,  as 
the  Mestizo  of  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  almost 
white  ;  in  others  the  Asiatic  element  predominates  ; 
while  in  others  again  European  blood  is  only  present 
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in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  or  one-sixteenth,  the 
Hottentot  type  representing  the  rest. 

And  the  mental  ability  of  these  individuals  is 
almost  as  varied  as  their  blood.  As  a  race  they 
have  long  since  lost  all  tribal  independence.  Their 
connection  with  white  society  has  been  of  so  inti- 
mate a  character  that  they  have  forgotten  their 
languages,  their  tribal  traditions,  their  former  habits, 
and  have  in  truth  become  a  mere  adjunct  of  white 
civilisation  in  this  country.  They  have  been  as- 
similated into  white  society,  and  although  they  form 
a  class  by  themselves  to  which  their  colour  and  fea- 
tures mark  them  as  belonging,  they  are  now  a  com- 
ponent part  of  European  society  in  the  Cape,  where 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  to  be  found. 
And  so  too  with  other  parts  of  the  Union,  where, 
however,  their  numbers  are  inconsiderable. 

It  is  well  to  ponder  this  relation  for  a  moment. 
Let  us  suppose,  as  a  purely  hypothetical  proposi- 
tion, that  all  members  of  the  coloured  race  were 
simultaneously  removed  from  the  Cape  Province. 
What  would  be  the  result?  In  the  first  place  all 
unskilled  labour,  farm  workers — ploughmen,  shep- 
herds, teamsters — would  disappear ;  in  the  towns, 
domestic  servants,  storemen,  grooms,  coachmen, 
cfardeners  ;  all  the  humble  avocations  in  which  the 
lowest  class  gain  their  livelihood  would  be  vacated. 
In  the  manufactories  there  would  be  no  factory 
hands,  on  the  railways  no  porters,  no  navvies  ;  a 
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hundred  other  branches  of  industry  would  be  de- 
prived of  life.  If,  to  be  brief,  the  entire  coloured  class 
could  be  thus  removed,  industry  and  trade  would 
languish,  agriculture  would  fall  into  desuetude,  no 
new  railways  would  be  constructed,  housewives 
would  become  demented,  the  whole  of  society 
would  be  convulsed  by  the  deprivation  of  its  foun- 
dation. And  in  the  resultant  chaos  would  be  found 
the  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  "  Coloured  "  are 
no  longer  a  separate  race,  but  purely  a  differentiated 
class  and  an  integral  part  of  the  motley  society  of 
the  old  Colony. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  of  mixed  blood  inherit 
the  mental  calibre  of  their  parents,  and  if  this  is  so 
we  should  expect  to  find  among  a  people  sprung  from 
Europeans,  Asiatic,  and  Hottentot  stocks  individ- 
uals capable  of  intellectual  attainment  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  the  European  or  the  Asiatic,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  would  be  others  in  whom  reversion 
to  the  Hottentot  type  would  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  their  faculties  beyond  a  certain  limited 
degree.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  skilled 
labour,  and  even  the  higher  reaches  of  activity,  are 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour.  The 
very  idea  of  national  advancement  postulates  this 
upward  tendency.  Examine  the  industrial  and 
intellectual  history  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany,  and  see  how  many  of  the  brightest  minds 
have  not    been    born  out  of  the  humblest   places. 
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If  the  competition  of  Bantu  operatives  holds  a  men- 
ace for  white  industry,  how  much  more  imminent 
will  be  the  danger  threatened  by  the  rivalry  of 
coloured  artisans.  These  men  have  been  born  and 
reared  amid  identically  the  same  surroundings,  have 
enjoyed  the  same  privileges,  have  had  their  faculties 
developed  and  their  wits  sharpened  by  the  same 
necessity  to  earn  their  living,  have,  in  fine,  be- 
come civilised  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  These 
things  being  granted,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
coloured  men  will  be  in  a  majority  to  Bantu  in 
the  artisan  and  kindred  classes,  and  that  this  state 
of  affairs  does  actually  exist  is  shown  by  the  191 1 
census. 

They  are  in  a  minority  to  the  Bantu  in  the 
professions — a  natural  corollary  of  their  place  in 
society — but  the  number  included  under  professional 
designations  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  There 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  and  Provincial 
Governments  as  police  officers  (including  detectives), 
clerks,  and  others,  over  400  coloured  men.  More 
than  200  are  engaged  in  the  ministration  of  religion. 
In  the  practice  of  law — that  is,  as  clerks  in  Law 
Courts,  barristers,  lawyers,  and  lawyers'  clerks — 
there  are  close  upon  100.  Hospitals  and  asylums 
employ  an  even  larger  number  as  attendants.  In 
midwifery  their  number  approaches  300.  As  school 
teachers,  governesses,  and  tutors  700  gain  their 
livings  in    open  competition  with  Europeans.      In 
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the  practice  of  the  fine  arts,  music,  ministering  to 
public  amusements  and  other  avocations  of  a 
like  nature,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  number. 
In  all,  2400  members  of  this  the  lowest  class  of 
South  African  society  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  their  bonds  as  the  serfs  of  their  country  under 
the  single  category  of  the  professions. 

When  we  come  to  that  division  of  the  population 
classed  by  the  census  officers  under  the  head  of 
personal  service  and  attendance,  we  find  that  over 
87,000  are  employed  as  housekeepers,  stewards, 
domestic  servants  (including  grooms,  motor-car 
drivers),  laundry-keepers,  hairdressers,  barbers,  care- 
takers, porters  and  others.  Commerce  utilises  the 
activities  in  one  way  or  another  of  21,679  and 
agriculture  of  129,208,  But  it  is  in  the  industries 
that  the  greatest  disparity  in  relation  to  the  Bantu 
proportion  of  skilled  workers  is  manifest. 

In  the  three  trades  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
Bantu  have  gained  a  considerable  footing,  namely, 
those  of  saddle  and  harness-maker,  stone  and 
marble  mason  and  pavior,  carpenter  and  joiner, 
there  are — as  compared  with  the  1200  Bantu 
artisans — no  less  than  5700  coloured  men,  whilst 
in  several  other  trades  in  which  the  Bantu  race  is 
hardly  represented  at  all,  for  example,  that  of  tailor 
— in  which  as  compared  with  29  Bantu  there  are 
1723  coloured  men  employed — they  are  far  ahead 
of  the  darker  race.     Reference  to  the  appendix  to 
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this  chapter  ^  will  show  how  firmly  coloured  workers 
have  established  themselves  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next 
chapter  that  in  several  departments  of  labour,  not- 
ably those  of  fishery,  building,  and  tailoring,  they 
are  not  only  ousting  white  workers,  but  have  actually 
succeeded  in  monopolising  one  at  least  of  these, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  they  are 
already  in  a  majority  to  white  workers  in  the  exer- 
cise of  callings  requiring  manual  skill. 

This  number  does  not  include  those  whose 
occupations  are  not  specifically  mentioned,  of  whom 
there  are  several  thousands,  nor  is  account  taken  of 
many  kinds  of  industries  in  which  the  operative,  al- 
though more  than  an  unskilled  labourer,  does  not 
require  to  exercise  nice  care  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

1  Appendix  II. 
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OUSTING  THE  EUROPEAN. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Census  officers,  the 
percentages  of  persons  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits were  :  in  1911,11  -22  and  1 1  -42  for  Europeans 
and  Coloured  respectively — that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  their  race  or  class, 
coloured  artisans  are  in  a  majority  of  O'lS  per  100 
to  Europeans.  But  there  are  included  in  the 
number  of  persons  shown  as  so  engaged  many  call- 
ings which  cannot  be  classed,  for  our  present  purpose, 
under  the  head  of  industries.  Such,  for  example, 
are  those  of  booksellers,  drapers,  wine  merchants, 
and  other  vocations  of  a  commercial  character,  so 
classified.  The  numbers  mentioned  in  the  report 
also  include  the  rough,  unskilled  labour  employed 
in  the  industries  in  porterage,  cleaning  and  a  variety 
of  other  occupations.  Deducting  both  commercial 
persons  and  unskilled  labourers,  the  total  numbers 
of  European  and  coloured  artisans  arc  78892  and 
29,302  respectively,  the  percentages  of  population 
being   6-2    and    4-3.      Here,   it  is  seen,    European 
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labour  predominates  over  coloured  to  the  extent  of 

1  -g  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  skilled  coloured 
labour  is,  therefore,  not  very  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  whites. 

Now,  this  close  approximation  is  not  uniform 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  industry, 
and  its  vital  importance  to  the  white  worker  is  ob- 
servable in  the  different  degrees  of  representation 
coloured  workers  have  secured  in  the  ranks  of 
skilled  labour.  There  are  some  trades  in  which  the 
coloured  are  actually  in  an  excess  of  numbers  over 
Europeans,  and  a  number  of  others  in  which  the 
proportion  of  their  population  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites.  It  will  better  conduce  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  situation  to  consider  these  numbers  in  relation 
to  the  total  numbers  of  the  European  and  coloured 
peoples,  and  the  figures  which  follow  must  therefore 
be  understood  in  that  relation. 

In   the  saddlery  and  harness-making  trades  the 
proportion  of  White  to  Coloured  was,  in  191 1,  as 

2  is  to  3  ;  in  that  of  stone  and  marble  mason  it  was 
4  to  5  ;  in  that  of  tailor,  29  to  33  ;  fishmonger, 
dealer,  and  curer,  i  to  4 ;  tanner  and  currier,  i  to 
2  ;  cooper,  nearly  i  to  2  ;  brickmaker,  i  to  3  ;  tin, 
quicksilver,  and  zinc  worker,  16  to  19.  In  other 
trades,  such  as  that  of  shoemaker,  goldsmith, 
jeweller,  and  lapidary,  the  proportions  were  equal, 
while  in  many  more  the  differences  were  so  slight 
that  they  might  almost  be  assumed  not  to  exist. 
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In  all  the  trades  enumerated  above  the  Census 
officers  have  included  master  craftsmen — that  is  to 
say,  the  employer  of  skilled  labour,  the  man  who 
does  not  work  himself,  or  whose  work  is    mainly 
supervisory.     These,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out,  are  the  men  who  supply  the  capital  necessary 
to  erect    and  equip  workshops,  the  tools  of  their 
workmen,  and  so  forth,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed that  in  almost  every  instance  such  employers 
will    be    Europeans.     So  that,    if  the    number   of 
employers  could  be  ascertained  and  deducted  from 
the  total  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  these  in- 
dustries, it  is  conceivable  that  the  differences  shown 
above    would    be    augmented    to   a    corresponding 
degree.      Let   this    principle    of    determining    the 
actual  number  of  workers  engaged  in  any  industry 
be  applied  to  fishery,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  disproportion  of  European  and  coloured  propor- 
tions will  be  aggravated  to  a  very  serious  extent. 
This  is  not    mere  conjecture.     It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  fishery  industry  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Coloured  ;    that  almost  every  white 
man  engaged  in  it  is  either  the  owner   of  fishing 
vessels  or  a  dealer  in  the  produce  of  coloured  fisher- 
men. 

And  what  do  these  figures  point  to?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  .some  while  back  we  elicited  the 
information  that  whereas  coloured  labour  on  its  entry 
into  competition  with  white  labour  suffers  under  a 
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disability,  by  reason  of  its  unreliability  and  inferior- 
ity, yet  being  cheaper  it  tends  to  displace  the  more 
expensive  white  labour,  and,  concurrently  with  the 
gain  of  experience  and  its  increased  productivity,  it 
secures  itself  so  well  against  European  competition 
that  it  loses  no  ground,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
more  and  more  to  extend  its  influence,  until  eventu- 
ally, this  process  continuing,  there  will  be  no  place 
for  European  labour  at  all. 

And  is  not  this  what  we  perceive  is  actually  taking 
place  before  our  eyes  ?  The  encroachment  of  the 
coloured  man  upon  the  economic  domain  of  the 
white  must  have  started  at  some  time  or  other,  at  a 
time  too  when  all  the  skilled  labour  of  the  country 
was  performed  exclusively  by  white  men.  To-day, 
little  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  first  European  settlement  in  the 
country,  the  hybrid  race  the  European  introduced 
equals  his  proportion  of  skilled  labourers. 

Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  further  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  coloured 
man  is,  year  by  year,  wresting  more  power  from  the 
hand  of  his  one  time  lord  and  owner.  The  per- 
centage of  coloured  men  who  are  skilled  workers  is 
4*3  ;  that  of  white  men  is  6-2.  It  is  evident  that 
the  former  percentage  is  steadily  growing  and,  con- 
formably with  the  notion  that  the  country  employs 
as  much  skilled  labour  as,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population,  it  is  able  to  do,  the  white  man's  per- 
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centage  will   tend  to  decrease  to  a  corresponding 
extent. 

Many  white  workers  then,  it  is  to  be  conceived, 
are  year  by  year  falling  into  unemployment,  and 
must  seek  some  other  means  of  gaining  their  liveli- 
hood. Some  of  them  will  probably  adopt  some 
mercantile  or  professional  occupation,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  vast  majority  of  such  men  will  lack 
the  necessary  education  and  capital  to  make  a  fresh 
start  in  life.  The  inevitable  tendency  is  downwards. 
The  children  of  a  tradesman,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
will  be  reared  and  trained  to  take  a  place  in  their 
father's  station,  but  when  the  parent  has  fallen  from  his 
station  how  will  the  children  repair  the  loss  ?  They 
drift  into  a  form  of  employment  where  education 
and  skill  are  in  less  demand,  and  are  forced  to  earn 
their  livings  as  domestic  servants,  navvies,  "  general 
helps,"  or  in  some  other  equally  lowly  occupation. 

It  is  a  dismal  chapter  of  our  history  that  has  to 
relate  the  devolution  of  such  a  class.  There  were, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  Census,  over  14,000  domestic 
servants  of  European  extraction  in  the  Union ; 
several  thousands  of  labourers  in  shops  and  stores ; 
12,000  farm  servants  and  labourers;  over  4000 
labourers  on  roads,  railways,  and  docks  ;  scavengers 
and  street  cleaners,  and  many  others  performing 
duties  at  which  the  coloured  artisan  would  turn  up 
his  nose.  It  is  patent,  although  a  considerable 
portion   of  these   may  have   immigrated   to  South 
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Africa  to  seek  such  work,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  must  be  the  descendants  of  people  who  were 
at  one  time  in  better  circumstances.  The  white 
man,  it  is  said,  is  the  superior  of  the  coloured,  is 
more  highly  civilised,  and  on  that  account  a  more 
delectable  member  of  society  than  the  other.  Yet 
here  we  have  the  ominous  spectacle  of  thousands  of 
Europeans  actually  in  a  condition  beneath  that  of 
thousands  of  coloured  people.  If  civilisation  con- 
notes advancement  in  knowledge,  refinement  and 
the  arts,  and  progress  generally,  then  we  have  here 
in  South  Africa  many  people  of  European  blood 
actually  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  many 
coloured  people.  And  here  we  observe  the  fallacy 
of  the  distinction  made  by  applying  this  qualification 
indiscriminately  to  an  entire  race.  The  population 
of  the  country,  if  its  strata  (as  viewed  in  this  light) 
could  be  revealed  to  inspection  like  a  geological 
section,  would  be  seen  to  be  streaked,  the  lower 
strata  being  alternately  coloured  and  white,  and  it 
would  be  nowhere  possible  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
separating  the  two  colours. 

These  are  the  facts  we  have  to  face :  That  the 
coloured  man  is  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ; 
that  for  every  one  that  rises  a  European  must  sink, 
the  explanation  being  the  cogency  of  his  competitor's 
economic  outfit ;  that  this  process  of  substitution 
will  reach  its  climax  in  the  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  the  white  man  from  the  ranks  of  skilled 
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labour  (always  provided  present  conditions  remain 
unchanged)  ;  that  concurrently  with  this  conquest 
of  white  labour  will  go  an  invasion  of  commerce, 
followed  by  the  acquisition  of  landed  property,  the 
acquisition  of  the  power  of  wealth  and  its  corollary, 
political  power.  For  our  present  purpose  we  are 
not  concerned  that  the  picture  drawn  is  black  in 
the  sight  of  the  European.  We  seek  only  to  dis- 
cover whither  all  these  things  tend.  The  day 
must  come — indeed,  it  is  dawning — when  the  white 
man  will  awake  to  the  danger  of  his  position,  but 
he  that  is  forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  it  is  better 
to  peer  into  the  gloom  of  the  future  and  place 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  battle  than  to  be 
found  sleeping  at  our  post. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RACIAL  FUSION. 

In  all  primitive  organisations  of  society,  when 
one  tribe  overcame  another  the  males  of  the  con- 
quered side  were  slain  and  the  females  carried  into 
captivity  and  concubinage.  The  student  of  man- 
kind is  wonderstruck  when  in  his  examination  of 
cause  and  effect  in  relation  to  human  affairs,  he  sees 
how  inexorable  is  the  retribution  that  follows  wrong 
conduct.  No  race  on  earth  has  ever  escaped  the 
wrathful  frown  of  Nemesis  when  it  set  at  naught  the 
dictates  of  duty  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  no  race 
ever  will.  It  is  one  of  those  events  which  recur  with 
unvarying  uniformity  as  the  sequences  of  precedent 
causes  that  are  grouped  under  the  designation  of 
natural  laws.  If  racial  purity  is  a  good,  then  the 
loss  of  that  purity  is  an  evil.  If  a  people  drag  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  enemies  into  concu- 
binage, they  must  raise  up  sons  in  whom  both  types 
are  mingled,  and  when  this  racial  fusion  has  run  its 
full  course  the  purity  of  the  victorious  race  is  gone ; 
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for  the  evil  they  work  against  their  foes  they  bring 
a  worse  upon  themselves  ;  they  destroy  their 
enemies,  but  involve  themselves  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion, and  the  land  that  knew  them  as  Romans  or 
Danes  or  Bantu  knows  them  no  more.  They  pass 
the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  soon  their  racial  character- 
istics, their  very  language,  is  utterly  forgotten  by 
their  own  sons. 

The  Hottentots  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  country  now  called  Somaliland,  where 
the  race  was  formed  by  the  intercourse  of  men  of  a 
light-coloured  hamitic  stock  with  women  of  Bush- 
man blood.  Philologists  have  discovered  points  of 
similarity  in  the  languages  of  the  Hottentots  and  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the 
signs  of  gender  were  almost  identical  in  the  Namaqua 
and  the  Egyptian,  and  the  feminine  affix  might  be 
considered  the  same  in  the  Namaqua,  Galla,  and 
Old  Egyptian.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  the  light- 
coloured  race  must  have  been  Egyptian,  and  this 
parentage  is  assigned  by  Dr.  Theal  with  some  show 
of  reason  to  the  large  band  of  Egyptian  soldiers, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  deserted  and  marched  into 
Ethiopia  about  the  year  650  B.C. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whoever  were  the 
first  fathers  of  this  race,  the  Bushman  strain  is 
present  in  the  Hottentot.  "  The  Hottentot  language 
is  in  its  structure  North  African,  and  yet  contains 
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the  four  Bushman  clicks  most  easily  pronounced."  ^ 
Now,  this  modification  of  language  is  the  very  thing 
that  happens  when  women  of  another  race  are  led 
into  slavery  and  concubinage.  The  mothers  of  a 
generation  of  mixed  breeds,  they  learn  the  language 
of  their  lords,  but  retain  their  own  mode  of  expres- 
sion, vocalisation,  and  accentuation,  and  even  employ 
words  of  their  mother  tongue  to  indicate  the  more 
familiar  domestic  affairs  ;  this  language  they  teach 
their  children,  and  so  the  change  goes  on.  If  such 
alien  mothers  are  not  very  numerous,  the  speech  of 
the  children  will  gradually  conform  to  the  standard 
of  expression  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe ;  but  if,  as  in 
the  history  of  the  native  races  of  Africa,  concubinage 
is  extensively  practised,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  language  of  the  master  tribe 
will  be  co-extensive. 

But  the  Hottentots  are  not  the  only  people  in 
whom  different  parental  race-types  are  traceable. 
The  Xosa,  or  Kaffirs  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  are  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  pure  Bantu 
blood,  which  overcame  the  Hottentot  tribes  with 
which  it  came  into  contact,  killed  the  males  and  re- 
duced the  females  to  the  position  of  adventitious 
wives  (as  no  cattle  had  been  paid  for  them,  their 
status  was  little  better  than  that  of  slaves).  The 
children  of  these  women  perhaps  continued  the  pro- 

^The  Yellow  and  Dark-Skinned  People  of  South  Africa,  by 
Dr.  Theal. 
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cess,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Xosa  adopted 
many  Hottentot  customs,  and  that  even  their  speech 
was  affected  by  the  admixture.-^ 

Yet  if  it  were  only  language  that  was  affected  by 
racial  fusion,  it  is  possible  that  the  changes  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  beneficial  rather  than  the  contrary, 
for  while  the  expression  is  altered  the  language  is 
enriched  by  added  ways  of  speech,  and  as  such  ad- 
ditions will  facilitate  thought  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  will  carry  with  them  some  intellectually  sus- 
citative  force.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  generalise 
on  this  matter.  The  changes  which  a  language 
undergoes  will  be  nearly  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  aliens  incorporated  with  the  tribe,  and  if  the  latter 
number  is  excessive  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ori- 
ginal language  may  be  forgotten  in  so  far  as  the  things 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  are  concerned.  For 
it  is  the  women  who  have  to  see  to  domestic  affairs, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  African  races,  to  agriculture  and 
the  roughest  labour.  The  terminology  of  the  chase 
and  warfare,  these  things  being  the  province  of  the 
men,  will  remain  unchanged,  but  the  more  commonly 
used  words  and  phrases  will  gradually  become  those 
of  the  conquered  race. 

But  while  language  is,  so  to  speak,  a  living  history 
of  a  people  telling  of  its  birth  in  some  long-past 

'  There  are  three  clicks  in  the  Xosa  dialect,  to  mention  only  one 
instance,  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots,  which  that  people  had  in 
their  turn  acquired  from  the  Bushmen. 
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epoch,  the  coalescence  of  which  it  tells  may  have 
brought  into  existence  a  type  of  mankind  physically 
and  morally  degenerate  from  the  conquering  race. 
The  conditions  under  which  women  are  thus  incor- 
porated into  a  tribe  are  those  of  slavery  ;  their 
children  will  possess  no  property  nor  will  they  enjoy 
the  rights  of  full  membership  of  the  tribe  ;  they 
will  form  a  lower  class  in  the  estimation  of  their 
contemporaries  ;  they  will  have  to  perform  the  most 
menial  duties  ;  and  their  position  with  its  consequent 
disadvantages  of  malnutrition  during  childhood,  ex- 
cessive labour  and  life-long  poverty,  must  exercise 
an  important  effect  on  their  minds  and  bodies. 
They  will,  in  short,  become  not  only  a  lower  class 
but  altogether  a  lower  type  of  man.  Especially  in 
morals  will  they  be  a  degenerate  race.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  in  any  society  only  that 
life  is  moral  which  is  regulated  according  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  people  ;  to  conduct  oneself  differently 
is  to  be  guilty  of  imm.oral  conduct.  And  many 
customs  are  so  much  a  matter  of  an  unwritten  rit- 
ual (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  employ  the  word  in 
this  sense)  that  the  consequence  of  laxity  in  their 
observance  is  to  mark  oneself  as  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  people — surely  the  deadliest  injury  a 
man  can  inflict  upon  himself!  Many  of  the  cus- 
toms of  a  race  will  be  undoubtedly  beneficent 
(presumably  all  customs,  or  morals,  have  their 
origin  in  an  endeavour  to  attain  some  good)  even 
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where  the  mass  is  meaningless,  and  when  such  in- 
dividuals as  we  are  considering  neglect  the  customs, 
or  morals,  of  their  tribe  they  will  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  best  influences  in  the  morality 
known  to  them.  Legitimately,  that  is  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  race,  they  cannot  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  manhood ;  they  therefore  resort  to  illegitimate 
measures ;  the  gratification  of  illicit  pleasures 
begets  intemperance  ;  and  intemperance  is  followed 
by  physical  and  mental  debility.  To  obey  the  be- 
hests of  society,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  that 
society  may  be,  is  to  retain  a  place  in  it.  But  to 
rebel,  to  set  up  other  standards  or  to  try  to  do 
without  standards  at  all  is  to  commit  moral  suicide. 
Society  will  have  none  of  it  and  the  rebel  becomes  a 
pariah.  Such  were  the  human  ghouls  that  infested 
Basutoland  during  the  Lifaqane  Wars. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  relative  degrees  of  en- 
lightenment of  the  various  races  of  Africa,  or  rather 
we  can  so  little  appreciate  the  differences  that  exist, 
or  did  exist,  that  we  are  apt  to  include  all  and 
sundry  of  these  people  in  a  categorical  condemna- 
tion on  the  grounds  of  immorality,  unhygienic 
habits  and  many  other  faults.  But  if  it  is  difficult 
for  white  men  to  comprehend  that  there  exists  be- 
tween the  Hottentot  and  the  pure-blooded  Bantu 
almost  as  great  a  gulf  as  between  the  Bantu  and 
the  European,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  opinion 
of  that  difference  was  actually  held  by  the  Bantu 
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peoples.  They  regarded  themselves  as  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  yellow  men,  and  perhaps,  from  their 
point  of  view,  they  were  right.  For  a  man  of  Bantu 
blood  to  take  to  wife  a  woman  of  the  Hottentot  race 
was  a  descent  almost  as  great  as  a  similar  act  on  the 
part  of  a  white  man.  As  his  slave  he  might  con- 
sort with  her,  but  her  children,  although  valuable  to 
him  in  much  the  same  way  as  his  cattle  would  be 
valuable,  could  not  rank  as  his  natural  successors. 

The  difficulty  we  experience  in  appreciating  the 
greatness  of  the  change  wrought  in  a  race  where 
fusion  takes  place  between  two  dark  races  is  due  to 
our  inability  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  black  man.  But  this  difficulty  is  not 
encountered  when  we  examine  the  product  of 
European  and  Native  miscegenation. 

It  has  been  said  that  fusion  takes  place  in 
the  lowest  levels  of  the  race — in  slavery — in  the 
case  of  barbaric  peoples.  In  white  societies  this 
state  corresponds  to  prostitution.  The  black  man 
makes  his  mistress  work  for  him  ;  he  consorts  with 
her  unashamed,  for  (and  here  observe  the  force  of 
the  distinction)  in  neither  his  case  nor  hers  is  the 
intercourse  criminal  ;  it  has  the  sanction,  if  not  the 
approval,  of  his  society.  But  where  there  exists 
a  similar  relationship  between  a  white  man  and  a 
coloured  woman,  it  is  a  guilty  secret  that  must  be 
guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  criminal  in  its  essence 
and    distinctly  immoral,  that    is,   in  conflict    with 
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the  avowed  customs  of  the  white  race.       And  the 
offspring  of  such  unions  are  never  acknowledged  by 
the  white  man.       His  half-breed  children  are  the 
creatures  of  prostitution,  and  their  lot  is  an  even  harder 
one  than  that  of  the  bastards  fathered  by  the  red- 
handed  slayer  of  their  mother's  folk.       For  disease 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  immorality  of  this  kind,  and 
the  children  of  the  white  man's  infamy  are  in  many 
cases  already  doomed  to  a  syphilitic  life,  a  living 
death,  ere  they  have  left  their  mother's  womb.     And 
in  their  turn  they  subserve  the  lowest   passions  of 
the  uncivilized  white  man  and  their  children  after 
them  ;    and  at  length  there  is  reached  that  stage 
where  there  has  arisen    not  a  few,  not  a  small  class, 
but  a  nait'on  of  human  beings  begotten  in  criminal 
lust,  reared    amid  the    most  loathsome  home  sur- 
roundings,  foul  with    a  soul-killing   disease,    their 
minds  too    often  a  sink  of  abominations.       Small 
wonder  that  the  population    of  the    locations    at- 
tached to  all  towns  and  villages  in  the  Cape  Pro- 
vince,   and    those    in    the    other  Provinces  of  the 
Union  in  a  growing  proportion,  are  the  breeding 
grounds  of  so  much  crime  and  laziness  and  filth ! 

Not  all  the  coloured  men  and  women  are  of  this 
kind  though.  Not  all,  and  all  honour  to  the  brave- 
hearted  people  that  have  triumphed  over  such 
deadly  obstacles  on  the  road  of  progress  that 
that  can  be  said.  But  those  are  the  conditions 
under    which    miscegenation    take?     place.       The 
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coloured  man,  that  is  to  say,  the  progeny  of  a  white 
man  and  black  woman,  must  start  life  hampered 
with  a  load  that  other  races,  even  the  most  back- 
ward, do  not  have  to  contend  with.  If  he  rises 
(and  as  we  have  said  there  are  many  that  have  risen, 
but  they  are  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  as 
a  rule)  it  is  in  spite  of  the  disabilities  with  which  he 
is  faced. 

If  marriages  between  white  and  coloured  were 
recognised  by  white  society,  that  is  if  the  partici- 
pants, or  at  least  the  white  participant,  incurred  no 
loss  of  social  status,  the  children  of  such  marriages 
would  start  life  on  an  equal  footing  with  Europeans  ; 
they  would  be  handicapped  only  by  the  limitations 
of  their  intellectual  powers  in  cases  where  there  was 
reversion  to  the  more  backward  parent  race.  But 
white  society  does  not  countenance  such  marriages, 
and  unions  between  white  and  coloured  must  there- 
fore take  place  secretly  in  criminal  intercourse. 
The  immediate  offspring  of  these  unions,  then,  are 
bred  into  a  criminal  class,  to  suffer  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  upon  membership  of  that 
class — the  stunting,  almost  the  eradication  of  moral 
sense,  the  atrophy  of  certain  intellectual  dispositions, 
the  degradation  that  makes  it  a  herculean  task  to 
rise  to  higher  things;  and  with  this  paralysis  of 
mental  powers  goes  disease,  sapping  mind  and  body 
of  strength,  and  there  is  brought  into  existence 
through  the  criminality  of  its  origin  a  type  of  man 
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physically  and  morally  inferior  to  both  white  and 
black,  and  mentally  inferior  to  at  least  the  European. 
And  with  it  all  goes  the  most  abject  poverty,  a 
squalor  so  appalling  that  only  those  who  have 
actually  seen  it  can  comprehend  how  human  beings 
can  live  in  the  disease-eaten,  vermin-infested  abomi- 
nations called  locations  which  are  tolerated  about 
white  towns.  Possessing  not  a  vestige  of  moral 
sensibility,  having  no  higher  ideal  than  the  immed- 
iate satisfaction  of  the  primitive  passions,  they  lack  the 
ambition,  perhaps  the  very  conception,  of  the  idea 
of  making  provision  for  the  future. 

Not  all  coloured  people,  we  repeat,  are  of  this 
type,  but  this  is  the  type  with  which  the  white  man 
mates  in  his  secret  amours ;  for  the  better-class 
Coloured,  the  women-folk  of  respectable  coloured 
artisans,  do  not  as  a  rule  lend  themselves  to  this 
kind  of  commerce.  It  is  in  the  depths  that  union 
between  White  and  Black  takes  place,  and  if  the 
children  of  the  white  man's  sin  rise,  they  must  rise 
from  out  the  abyss. 

Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  this  fusion  of  White 
and  Black,  which  we  have  seen  is  proceeding  apace 
year  in  and  year  out,  is  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
hindered so  that  eventually  the  percolation  of  native 
blood  through  white  society  has  reduced  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Africa  to  the  Mestizo  type,  what  will 
be  the  state  of  that  society?  Will  not  the  clock  of 
human  progress  have  been  set  back  for  centuries ; 
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the  ages  in  which  our  progenitors  have  been  groping 
painfully  towards  the  light  lived  in  vain?  In  that 
day  South  Africa  will  no  longer  rank  as  a  member, 
even  a  small  one,  of  the  enlightened  world-state,  as 
she  does  to-day,  but  will  be  such  a  country  as  Mexico, 
where  atrocities  of  crime,  political  corruption  and 
the  degradation  of  human  life  count  for  little  or 
nothing.  Will  not  this  country  be  the  poorer  for 
such  a  loss  ?  Will  not  the  World  too  suffer  by  the 
submergence  of  one  of  its  states  ? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

RACE  DIFFERENCES. 

1  HERE  remains  yet  one  other  phase  of  the  problem 
to  be  considered  before  we  pass  to  a  search  for  the 
solution,  and  that  the  most  potent  of  all  the  factors 
in  dividing  the  population  of  the  country  into  two 
hostile,  or  at  least  unsympathetic,  camps — the  race 
feeling  which  we  remarked  at  the  outset  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  Hottentot  despises  the  Bushman,  the  Bantu 
looks  down  upon  both,  and  the  European  regards 
all  three  as  infinitely  beneath  him  in  every  respect. 
Why?  Is  it  because  Bushman,  Hottentot  and 
Bantu  occupy  so  lowly  a  social  position  ?  Surely 
not ;  in  Europe  the  masses  are  very  little  better  off 
and  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  body  politic  as 
do  our  natives,  yet,  apart  from  the  old  feudal  feeling 
which  is  fast  dying  out,  the  higher  ranks  do  not 
hold  their  proletariat  in  the  same  contempt.  You 
would  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  reproach 
a  coal-heaver  with  being  a  coal-heaver,  but  to  fling 
the  epithet  "  nigger  "  at  a  man  is  to  call  him  very 
nearly  the  worst  name  your  vocabulary  contains. 

(no) 
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Probably  the  only  time  the  reproach  of  a  man's  class 
would  be  flung  at  him  as  a  taunt  in  "white" 
countries  would  be  when  he  had  descended  in  the 
social  scale  through  some  fault  of  his  own.  Is  it 
because  he  is  mentally  the  inferior  of  the  European? 
This  cannot  be  the  explanation.  In  any  country, 
even  in  those  enjoying  the  doubtful  blessings  of  board 
schools  and  compulsory  education,  it  is  only  the  for- 
tunate few  that  are  able  to  attain  culture,  and  a  Euro- 
pean savant  does  not  hold  even  his  boot-black  in 
anything  like  the  contempt  with  which  a  white  school- 
master in  this  country  regards  a  coloured  school- 
master. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  educated 
native  comes  in  for  very  little  more  respect  than  his 
illiterate  compeer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  education 
of  such  a  man  is  often  an  additional  source  of  indigna- 
tion to  the  European,  arousing  in  the  latter  some- 
thing related  to  the  feeling  with  which  he  would 
view  a  blue  ribbon  tied  around  the  neck  of  a  stray 
cur — contemptuous  amusement.  Is  it  because  of 
the  native's  low  standard  of  morality  then  ?  Do  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  heap  upon  their 
criminals  the  same  contumely  as  we  do  upon  our 
non-criminal  Blacks  ?  There  is  certainly  an  element 
of  contempt,  but  usually  the  feeling  is  one  of  pity, 
or  fear,  according  as  the  crime  is  against  property  or 
persons ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  contempt  so  over- 
whelming as  ours.  And  the  scant  courtesy  which 
the  unfortunate  women  of  the  street  receive  is  very 
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little  better  than  our  treatment  (we  refer  here  to 
the  mental  attitude,  not  to  acts)  of  native  women 
who  are  not  of  the  street. 

What  is  it  then,  if  neither  the  social,  mental  nor 
moral  inferiority  of  the  natives  is  the  cause  of  this 
feeling  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  for  men 
of  mixed  European  and  native  blood  to  intrude 
themselves  into  white  society,  and  this  too  when 
there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  about  them 
either  socially,  mentally  or  morally.  But  in  order 
to  do  so  they  must  escape  detection  ;  and  they  can 
only  escape  detection  when  there  is  nothing  in  their 
appearance  to  betray  their  origin.  In  their  appear- 
ance ;  that  is,  in  their  colour  and  features — is  not  this 
the  whole  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  White  to 
Black  ;  and  does  not  the  promised  analysis  of  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  Europeans  regard  mixed 
marriages  simply  consist  in  the  observation  of  this 
fact?  Apply  the  discovery  to  a  few  cases  :  A  man 
is  a  prosperous  shopkeeper,  or  farmer,  mixing  in 
white  society,  to  all  appearance  a  white  man,  a 
regular  churchgoer,  and  the  possessor  of  sufificient 
mental  power  to  understand,  say,  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes — hence  held  in  general  esteem  as  a 
good  average  citizen.  But  there  is  a  skeleton  in 
the  cupboard  of  this  individual,  an  atavism  which 
would  betray  his  ancestry,  and  he  dare  not  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow  for  fear  that  his  secret  would 
be    revealed.      He    has,    too,    let    it  be    supposed, 
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married  a  white  woman  and  there  are  children  of 
the  marriage.  Both  his  wife  and  his  children  will 
hold  the  views  current  in  regard  to  natives.  Now 
observe  a  stupendous  change  in  their  lives.  The 
husband  is  stricken  down  with  fever  and  lies  for 
weeks  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  his  traitorous  hair 
is  slowly  but  surely  burning  into  the  breast  of  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  the  terrible  truth  that  paterfamilias 
is  a  coloured  man.  He  recovers  ;  there  are 
questionings  and — if  he  is  an  honest  man — an 
avowal  of  the  truth  ;  the  traitorous  head  is  shorn 
and  to  the  outer  world  things  run  on  in  much  the 
same  way  as  before.  But  the  woman  is  oppressed 
day  and  night  by  her  secret,  and  watches  in  dreadful 
apprehension  for  atavistic  traits  in  her  children  ; 
when  in  the  company  of  other  women  she  avoids 
all  mention  of  her  husband  and  his  people,  and  if 
she  is  of  a  nervous  temperament  will  presently  keep 
within  the  portals  of  her  home,  never  leaving  her 
house  without  a  lively  dread  of  some  impending 
cataclysm.  Do  not  say  this  picture  is  overdrawn. 
Such  things  have  happened. 

Or  again  :  A  man  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his 
paternal  grandmother  was  a  black  woman.  His 
circumstances  are  good,  he  receives  a  liberal 
education  and  regulates  his  life  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  of  his  society.  But  nature,  while 
bestowing  upon  him  the  fair  skin  of  the  European, 

has  given  him  the  tell-tale  features  of  the  Hottentot, 
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perhaps  not  so  pronounced  but  still  markedly 
Hottentot.  In  his  own  village  or  town  this 
peculiarity  may  have  passed  without  comment ;  or 
he  may  have  been  teased  at  school  for  his  ugliness, 
with  never  a  guess  at  the  meaning  of  it  by  his 
tormentors.  He  leaves  home  and  goes  to  one  of 
the  northern  towns  where  racial  feeling  is  more 
acute  than  in  the  Cape  Province,  and  seeks  admit- 
tance to  one  of  the  better-class  hotels.  Will  he  be  ad- 
mitted? No,  admittance  will  be  refused,  and  none 
too  politely  either. 

Is  there  not  something  peculiar  in  this  strange 
antipathy  to  ugliness  ?     (It  is  ugliness,  for  it  is  in 
entire  disagreement  with  our  ideas  of  beauty.)     Are 
there  not  many  ugly  men  and  women  of  our  own 
kind  whose  lack  of  pleasing  looks  excites  very  little 
attention  ;  and  is  their  ugliness  a  crime  ?     And  this 
being  so,  is  it  not  unreasonable  on  our  part  to  con- 
demn the  native  for  his  un-beauty.     Yes — and  No. 
In  order  to  understand  why  some  types  of  ugliness 
repel  and  others  do  not,  we  have  to  inquire  why 
some  kinds  of  beauty  attract  and  others  lack  the 
power  to  do  so.      "The  ugliest  slaves  come  from 
Britain,"  said  Cicero.     Would  it  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Britons  to  whom  this  remark  might  have 
been  reported  first  to  see  the  Roman  orator  before 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own  appearance?     It  is 
said  that  the  Swazis  judge  beauty  by  weight  and 
not  by  features.      In  Central  Africa  no  woman  is 
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beautiful  whose  face  is  not  a  maze  of  cicatrices.  In 
parts  of  Asia  a  woman  whose  smile  reveals  a  row 
of  white  teeth  is  a  repulsive  sight ;  her  teeth  should 
be  black.  In  China  the  waddling  gait  of  the  women 
of  higher  station,  due  to  the  artificial  dwarfing  of  the 
feet,  is  the  perfection  of  grace.  Even  among  the 
peoples  of  Europe  there  are  different  standards  of 
beauty.  To  the  Italian  feminine  beauty  is  that 
which  resides  only  in  the  lustrous  brown  eyes  of  the 
women  of  his  country ;  to  the  Norwegian  no  eyes 
are  beautiful  that  are  not  blue.  Even  in  Great 
Britain  we  hear  of  English  beauty,  Scotch  beauty, 
of  Irish  and  Welsh  beauty.  And  how  often  does 
one  not  hear  the  phrase,  "  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
taste  ".  Exactly — but  whence  do  we  get  that  taste, 
and  why  is  it  that  in  a  race  which  has  retained  its 
purity  for  any  length  of  time  there  is  only  one  taste 
in  the  matter  of  beauty  ? 

If  a  searching  examination  of  this  matter  of  the 
aesthetic  emotion  is  undertaken,  it  is  perceived  that 
the  various  and  varying  standards  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind  are  related  in  much  the  same 
way  as  languages  ;  and  not  only  does  this  resem- 
blance exist  but  languages  and  aesthetic  standards 
diverge  and  approximate  in  exactly  the  same  de- 
gree. Thus  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  the  Uranian, 
the  Monosyllabic  and  the  Hamitic  are  the  first 
divisions  of  language,  but  they  are  also  connected 
most  intimately  with  the  different  esthetic  standards 
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of  the  races  that  use  them.  And  the  remoteness  of 
relationship  between  two  languages  may  be  taken 
a  priori  as  an  indication  of  a  correspondingly  wide 
difference  in  the  concepts  of  beauty  of  the  races 
using  those  languages.  The  same  causes  that 
operated  to  modify  the  roots  and  forms  of  the  First 
Speech — time,  place,  condition  and  environment, — 
modified  the  beauty  concepts  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
Parental  Tribe.  And  in  the  immense  interval 
during  which  Aryan  has  split  up  into  Indie,  Iranic, 
Hellenic,  and  Teutonic;  and  Teutonic  into  High 
German,  Low  German  and  Scandinavian,  Low  Ger- 
man into  Gothic,  Saxon,  English,  Dutch ;  so  too 
have  changes  equally  great  taken  place  in  the 
aesthetic  standards  of  the  peoples  speaking  these 
languages.  First,  there  came  the  change  in  regard 
to  features,  especially  the  nose,  then,  very  much 
later,  that  of  colour,  complexion  next,  stature,  hair 
and  other  minor  features.  And  immense  as  is  the 
difference  between  the  separation  of  Saxon,  English 
or  Dutch  from  Bushman,  Hottentot  or  Bantu,  the 
changes  in  the  beauty  concepts  of  these  races  syn- 
chronised with  those  in  language. 

Now,  although  time,  place,  condition  and  environ- 
ment operate  alike  upon  language  and  the  idea  of 
beauty,  there  has  been  one  other  factor  that  has 
moulded  the  beauty  ideal ;  that  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  changes  we  are  considering,  and  con- 
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sequently  the  chief  cause  in  language  changes, 
namely  the  process  termed  natural  selection ;  or,  it 
may  be  said,  this  term  embraces  all  the  causes  first 
mentioned.  When  primeval  man  first  chose  his 
mate  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  selected  her 
because  she  appealed  to  a  sense  of  beauty  inherent 
in  him.  She  would  be  chosen  for  some  very  prac- 
tical reason  only,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any- 
thing resembling  the  modern  idea  of  beauty  took 
form  in  the  mind  of  man  until  he  had  secured  him- 
self by  the  aid  of  the  first  simple  arts  of  warfare 
against  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  that  unknown  country 
where  the  races  of  Africa  acquired  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  their  type  was  by  virtue  of  the  colour 
of  the  skin  and  freedom  from  hair  the  best  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  conditions,  and  that  only  that  type  sur- 
vived the  dangers  of  the  times.  Necessity  would 
impel  the  males  to  mate  with  those  who  were  able 
to  withstand  the  hardships  of  climatic  extremes  and 
other  dangers  to  life.  In  process  of  time  the  reason 
for  this  selection  of  a  certain  type  would  be  forgot- 
ten ;  the  type  would  come  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  desirable  one,  and  when  once  the  process  of 
selection  had  become  confused  with  the  desires,  it 
would  become  an  emotional  force,  an  instinct. 
Similarly  with  other  races  natural  selection  has  be- 
come an  instinct  which  in  its  turn  has  given  rise  to 
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the  aesthetic  sense,  so  that  from  contemplating 
desirability,  i.e.  beauty,  in  human  beings,  mankind 
has  come  to  apply  this  discrimination  to  other  ob- 
jects, material  and  immaterial  (or,  more  correctly, 
abstractions). 

To  censure  Europeans  then  on  the  grounds  of 
inconsistency,  when  they  tolerate  ugliness  which  is 
akin  to  their  own  type  whilst  disliking  ugliness  of 
another  and  different  kind,  would  not  only  be  un- 
reasonable, it  would  be  absurd,  for  such  dispraise 
would  imply  that  Europeans  should  of  their  own 
free  will  make  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution 
of  their  minds,  should  undo  in  a  day  what  Nature 
has  been  building  up  during  untold  centuries. 
This  aesthetic  sense  is  indeed  one  of  the  very  few 
instincts  mankind  has  retained  in  its  long  battle 
with  the  forces  of  Nature.  You  do  not  have  to 
teach  the  child  to  appreciate  beauty,  yet  all  children 
of  a  certain  race  will  grow  into  men  and  women 
who  have,  broadly  speaking,  only  one  standard  of 
beauty.  Similarly  with  beauty  in  conduct,  poetry, 
music  and  architecture.  The  Japanese  admire  the 
work  of  their  artist  Tai-Otsu,  and  in  the  curving 
lines  and  round  dots  of  his  pictures  find  beautiful 
suggestions  of  many  things  intimately  associated 
with  their  national  life,  while  to  the  European  such 
pictures  are  quite  meaningless.  Then  again  there 
is   the   difference    in   the    music    of  Western   and 
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Eastern  peoples,  sounds  that  are  sweet  in  the  ear 
of  one  being  discordant  in  that  of  the  other.  Could 
one  not  fill  pages  with  descriptions  of  the  topsy- 
turvy ways  of  foreign  nations — that  is,  topsy  turvy  to 
us  ?  Why,  the  principal  charm  of  books  of  travel 
lies  in  the  views  we  get  of  customs  and  practices 
totally  different  from  our  own  ;  and  this  dissimilarity 
is  at  long  last  simply  an  expression  of  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  Beautiful  is  comprehended  by 
different  peoples. 

To  ask  of  Europeans,  therefore,  that  they  should 
change  their  "  prejudices  "  so  as  to  admit  as  some- 
thing belonging  to  them  the  ugliness  of  the  African 
Native,  is  not  only  to  require  something  which  they 
will  not  do,  it  is  a  demand  with  which  they  are 
powerless  to  comply.  "  Can  the  leopard  change 
her  spots  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,"  and  can  the 
European  alter  his  repugnance  to  the  African  style 
of  beauty  ?  As  one  is  not  possible,  neither  is  the 
other.  We  see  therefore  that  the  antipathy  between 
White  and  Black  is  not  mere  prejudice ;  it  is  some- 
thing that  goes  down  to  the  very  roots  of  both 
races ;  it  is  a  quality  that  has  preserved  both  in 
their  long  descent  down  the  avenue  of  time,  that 
has  shaped  each  to  be  what  it  is,  the  triumphant 
assertion  of  race  individuality.  And  society  will 
not  sanction  marriages  between  White  and  Black 
because  such  unions  involve  an  iconoclasm,  a  de- 
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struction  of  its  cherished  ideals,  an  abnegation  of 
its  most  precious  possessions  so  profound  that  it  re- 
sembles self-destruction. 

And — pitiable  self-delusion  ! — White  Society, 
turning  shuddering  from  the  pale  banks  of  Lethe, 
thinks  that  because  it  will  not  look  the  dark  waters 
are  not  closing  around  its  feet. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT. 

When  we  speak  of  solving  the  Native  Problem  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  we  can  discover  by  logical 
process  a  formula  in  terms  of  which  any  and  every 
difficulty  coming  within  the  field  of  the  present  in- 
vestigation can  be  translated  into  "  practical  politics  ". 
We  have  thus  far  devoted  attention  mainly  to  a 
statement  of  what  the  problem  actually  is  without 
attempting  to  say  how  the  difficulties  facing  the 
white  population  of  the  country  are  to  be  overcome. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  problem  is  deeply  in- 
volved and  its  many-sidedness  gives  it  almost  the 
appearance  of  being  unsolvable,  we  must  not  des- 
pair of  finding  a  solution  until  we  have  exhausted 
all  the  means  known  to  us  of  working  out  our  own 
salvation  and  that  of  the  black  population  as  well. 
The  solution  we  find,  to  be  a  solution,  must  not  only 
secure  the  white  race  against  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing its  existence  at  the  present  day ;  it  must  do  the 
same  for  the  black  race  or  it  will  be  no  solution. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  various  reme- 
dies that  have  been  suggested  for  adjusting  on  an 
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equitable  basis  the  relations  of  White  and  Black, 
let  us  take  a  preliminary  view  of  the  state  of  South 
Africa  to-day,  the  distribution  of  population,  the 
rights  of  individuals  of  both  colours,  social,  legal 
and  political,  and  their  relation  to  the  State. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  is  an  aristocracy, 
an  aristocracy  of  persons  whose  skins  are  white.    (For 
the  nonce  we  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  whether  an 
aristocracy  is  the  best  form  of  government  or  the 
worst ;  it  is  desired  at  this  juncture  merely  to  note  the 
fact  and  what  the  fact  implies.)     And  yet  it  is  not 
wholly  an  aristocracy  either,  for  all  the  members  of 
the  favoured  class  do  not  share  in  the  government ; 
but  it  is  only  from  this  class,  the  white-skinned, 
that  persons  can  be  chosen  to  govern  the  country. 
Many  persons  belonging  to  it  are  ineligible  for  the 
exercise  of  governmental  privileges    by  reason  of 
certain  things  which  they  lack,  such  as  property,  edu- 
cation, etc.     But  even  the  governmental  privileges 
are    limited  to  a  small  class  who  have  to  comply 
with  still  more  stringent  demands  in  relation  to  pro- 
perty, and  finally  the  number  who  are  actually  cap- 
able, by  the  law  of  the  land,  of  forming  and  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  State  are  a  mere  handful. 
The  government  is  not  a  democracy,  that  is,  it  is 
'  not  a  government  by  the  people,  however  much  it 
may  be  for  the  people,  for  of  the  6,000,000  human 
beings  of  its  population,  little  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  are  qualified  to  be  the  source  from 
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which  the  governing  class  may  be  drawn.     Again, 
save  in   the    Orange    Free   State   where   manhood 
suffrage  obtains,  not  all  these  million  and  a  quarter 
privileged  persons  are  qualified  to  perform  the  most 
elementary  of  governmental  functions,  election  of  a 
body  of  men  who  in  their  turn  will  create  a  govern- 
ment.     It    is    doubtful    whether    350,000    persons 
possess  this  qualification,  for  women  are  debarred, 
men   below  the  age  of  twenty-one  are  debarred, 
coloured  persons  (save  in  the  Cape  Province)  are 
debarred,  persons  not  possessed  of  a  certain  stipu- 
lated   personal    estate   and    a    certain    degree    of 
education  are  debarred  from  exercising  this  function. 
But  the  delimitation  of  the  governing  class  does 
not  end  here.     Although  persons  who  may  wish  to 
take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  country  must 
possess    the    qualifications    enumerated    above,   all 
electors,  as    they  are   called,  are  not    necessarily 
eligible  for  election.     The  candidate   for  govern- 
mental honours  must  in  addition  possess  still  higher 
qualifications    in    regard    to     property,    although, 
strange  to  say,  not  necessarily  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  ability.     It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
system  of  government  that  although  every  elector 
in  a  certain  area  may  possess  greater  merit  and  be 
intellectually  better  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country  than  the  man  who  offers 
himself  for  election,  yet  if  they  do  not  possess  the 
property  qualification  it  is  only  the  unskilled  man, 
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who  does  possess  that  qualification,  that  can  by 
law  be  permitted  to  govern  them.  The  constitution 
provides  that  every  person  offering  himself  for 
election  as  a  senator,  that  is  a  member  of  the 
government-forming  body,  must  be  thirty  years  of 
age ;  must  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector ; 
must  possess  immovable  property  to  the  value  of  at 
least  five  hundred  pounds.  And  these  requisites 
restrict  the  governing  class  to  a  very  much  narrower 
compass  than  350,000. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  in  this  matter. 
Because  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  other  countries 
in  which  the  same  system  of  government  is  in 
vogue,  as  democracies,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  such,  nor  that,  being  constituted  on  a  like  basis, 
the  government  of  South  Africa  is  a  democracy. 
Many  other  things  in  human  affairs  pass  under 
other  than  their  true  names.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  country  that  when  we  call  the  govern- 
ment either  a  democracy,  an  aristocracy,  or  an 
oligarchy,  it  must  be  that  and  nothing  less. 

Now,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
oligarchy  is  "government  by  a  few".  But  it  has 
also  another  and  extended  sense.  Aristotle  em- 
ployed the  term  to  signify  a  perverted  aristocracy. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  word  aristocracy  is  "  govern- 
ment by  the  best  people  "  ;  the  implicate  is,  of  course, 
government  by  a  few  citizens.     Since  Aristotle's  day 
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the  chief  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  lost  and  the 
implicate  substituted.  So  that  aristocracy  now 
means  government  by  a  few  persons,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  qualities  of  the  men  that  constitute  that 
class.  Hence  aristocracy  is  the  general  name  for  a 
type  of  government  in  which  authority  is  vested 
in  a  privileged  class  and  oligarchy  denotes  merely 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  that  authority  may  be 
employed. 

We  are  aware  that  the  word  oligarchy  has 
unpleasant  associations  and  grates  on  the  ears  of 
lovers  of  freedom.  If  we  say  South  Africa  is 
governed  by  an  oligarchy  without  stating  why  we 
employ  that  term,  the  mind  calls  up  pictures  of  the 
Italian  states  as  they  were  about  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  other  countries  in  which  condi- 
tions have  been  inimical  to  individual  liberty.  But 
notwithstanding  the  associations  of  the  word  and 
our  proneness  to  shy  at  it  as  something  savouring 
of  tyranny  and  anarchy,  an  oligarchy  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  government  of  a  state  by  a  few 
persons  who  are  not  the  best  that  state  can  pro- 
duce. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  if  we  could  have  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  persons  who  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  election  to  the  senate, 
that  number  would  not  exceed  40,000. 

This,  then,  is  the  governing  class,  these  40,000 
men  of  thirty  and  upwards,  the  owners  of  immov- 
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able  property  of  not  less  than  ;^500  value, 
Europeans,  whose  intellectual  powers  are  gauged  by 
reference  to  a  standard  of  education  such  as  a  school- 
boy of  ten  years  can  attain  with  ease.  Now, 
although  one  can  hardly  call  40,000  "a  few,"  yet 
they  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  total  population, 
and  in  this  sense  would  seem  to  be  an  oligarchy.  It 
is  true  they  cannot,  by  law,  act  without  reference 
to  another  class — that  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
numbers  about  350,000 — but  the  latter  class  cannot 
be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  •'  the  people ". 
The  350,000  are  the  electorate,  the  class  which 
chooses  from  amongst  a  higher  class,  politically, 
men  who  in  their  turn  will  form  a  government.  The 
remaining  five  and  three-quarter  millions  of  our  popu- 
lation have  no  voice  in  the  matter  by  reason  of  such 
disabilities  as  colour,  sex,  youth,  poverty  and  illiter- 
acy ;  that  is,  in  a  country  the  government  of  which  is  by 
common  consent  termed  democratic  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

Clearly  then  our  government  is  not  democratic ; 
it  must  be  an  aristocracy  (in  the  latest  and  not  best 
sense  of  the  word)  for  all  governmental  powers  are 
vested  in  a  certain  class  from  which  the  people  are 
differentiated  by  colour,  poverty,  age  and  sex — but 
foremost  by  colour.  Yet  this  aristocracy  is  not 
a  true  aristocracy,  as  the  word  is  nowadays  under- 
stood,   for    its    members   are    not  all    eligible     for 
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election  to  the  senate.  In  the  mass  it  can  make 
and  unmake  governments  and  it  can  control  its 
elect  by  threats  of  its  disfavour  and  so  make  its 
power  felt  slowly  but  surely  on  matters  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  that  class.  It  may  quite 
possibly  take  its  ideas  from  its  leaders  or  it  may 
imbue  its  leaders  with  its  own  superconsciousness, 
but  whatever  the  leaders  may  do  they  can  at  least 
not  deviate  from  the  broad  principles  underlying  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  electorate.  Although  this 
aristocracy  cannot  by  its  constitution  and  the  dis- 
position of  its  forces  do  so  much  as  pass  into  law 
one  single  act  without  the  aid  of  its  elect,  it  can 
nevertheless  so  regulate  the  composition  of  the 
senate  that  the  passage  or  non-passage  of  a  particu- 
lar act  shall  be  impossible.  It  is,  in  fine,  a  body 
having  organs  which  are  not  fully  developed,  but 
which  can  yet  be  used  to  carry  out  its  will ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  it, 
in  regard  to  this  phase  of  its  activites,  simply  an 
aristocracy. 

But,  although  we  have  one  central  body  of 
aristocrats  who  legislate  for  the  whole  Union,  there 
are  in  existence  really  three  distinct  forms  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  Cape  Province,  where  about  one-fifth 
of  the  population  are  Europeans,  there  is  no  colour 
bar  to  the  electorate  ;  coloured  men  can  and  do 
exercise  the  elective  function.  In  the  case  of  that 
Province,    therefore,    the    government    approaches 
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nearer  to  the  democratic  form  than  in  any  of  the 
others,  and  the  government  of  that  part  of  South 
Africa  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  democratic 
'  aristocracy.  In  Natal,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
I  1,194,000,  only  98,000  are  Whites;  and  as  even 
these  Whites  do  not  all  possess  the  qualifications  of 
an  elector,  the  government  of  that  province  is  an 
oligarchy  pure  and  simple.  The  Orange  Free  State 
and  the  Transvaal  present  to  view  a  third  type  of 
government.  Here  we  have  white  manhood  suffrage, 
that  is  to  say,  all  men  of  European  blood,  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  are  eligible  for  registration  as 
electors,  whether  they  possess  property  or  not  and 
irrespective  of  illiteracy  or  education.  The  natives 
number  two-thirds  of  the  population,  but  they  have 
no  voice  in  the  election  of  senators,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  therefore  a  democracy,  so  far  as  the  white 
population  is  concerned,  but  an  aristocracy  in  relation 
to  the  total  population,  and  varies  fundamentally 
from  the  Cape  semi-democratic  form. 

It  is  not  essential  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
which  of  these  three  forms  of  government  is  the 
best  or  the  worst.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
ethical,  but  the  utilitarian  side  of  government  in  re- 
lation to  this  question.  Which  of  these  three  forms, 
if  any,  will  last  ;  which  will  be  permitted  by  the 
people  to  live?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to 
answer.  It  is  unimportant  whether  an  autocracy, 
an    aristocracy    or    a    democracy  is    the    form  we 
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should  endeavour  ultimately  to  reach,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  whether,  having  initiated  one  of 
these  forms,  the  individuals  making  up  the  state  will 
consent  to  have  their  lives  and  destinies  regulated 
for  ever  by  one  man,  by  a  certain  class,  or  will  de- 
mand the  right  to  do  so  themselves. 

It  merely  complicates  a  problem  to  introduce  two 
symbols  representing  one  quantity,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  us,  therefore,  to  disregard  for  the  moment  the 
colour  differences  in  dealing  with  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  we  speak  of  a  state,  we  have  regard  to 
the  sum  total  of  the  constituent  units,  the  individuals, 
without  reference  to  their  personal  appearance,  pro- 
perty, education  or  other  characteristics.  True, 
taken  in  the  gross  such  characteristics  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  state,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case 
they  require  careful  attention.  That  attention  we 
must  give,  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  such 
treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  consideration  of  a 
totality  of  characteristics  examined  individually. 
For  one  is  apt  to  be  unduly  impressed  by  the 
characteristics  of  one  or  a  few  individuals,  and  the 
rest  are  included  in  our  connotation  of  such  individ- 
ual attributes. 

Now,  all  the  forms  of  government  we  have  been 
discussing  differ  from  that  form  which  is  usually 
termed  aristocracy  in  this  important  respect,  there 
is  representation  by  the  people ;  notwithstanding 
that  in  some  cases  very  few  of  the  people  are  repre- 
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sented,  still  the  principle  is  there,  and  this  principle 
is  capable  of  extension  within  such  limits  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Free  State. 

In  the  Cape  Province,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
representation  of  the  people  is  confined  to  men  that 
are  not  illiterate  and  possess  property  above  a  cer- 
tain stated  value.  To  do  away  with  these  restric- 
tions would  not  be  a  revolutionary  act ;  it  would  be 
simply  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  popular  re- 
presentation upon  which  the  government  is  founded. 
Similarly  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,  where 
no  man  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  under  any 
disability  by  reason  of  poverty  or  illiteracy,  it  would 
be  merely  an  extension  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  these  governments  if  the  franchise  were  granted 
to  natives.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  discover  any 
important  change  in  the  administration  of  King 
John  after  his  barons  had  coerced  him  into  signing 
Magna  Charta,  but  the  change  was  in  reality  a  very 
much  greater  one  than  would  be  the  change  if  the 
suffrage  of  the  Cape  or  the  Free  State  were  extended 
in  the  way  indicated,  for  a  new  principle  had  been 
introduced,  the  sanction  of  the  governed  to  their 
government. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  this  principle  of  representa- 
tion of  the  people  was  the  gift  of  some  benevolent 
despot  ?  Does  not  the  history  of  the  past  eight 
hundred  years  reveal  the  fact  that  emancipation 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  monarchial  system  came 
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from  the  people  themselves ;  that  every  privilege 
they  obtained  was  the  outcome  of  years  of  struggle 
with  the  recalcitrant  forces  of  autocracy.  Has  not 
the  watchword  for  many  centuries  past  been  that 
word  which  in  the  ears  of  our  fathers  possessed  a 
magic  charm,  Freedom  ?  And  was  it  not  for  free- 
dom that  the  New  England  pioneers  left  their  home 
and  country  to  found  another  nation  in  the  West ; 
and  the  Huguenots  deserted  all  they  held  dear  to 
come  to  this  country?  Freedom  to  worship,  free- 
dom to  labour,  freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to  come 
and  go,  and  freedom  to  control  their  destinies,  each 
of  these  has  in  its  day  been  a  cause  of  battle. 
Little  more  than  a  century  ago  France  horrified  the 
world  by  the  passionate  frenzy  of  her  determination 
to  end  once  and  for  all  time  the  despotism  of  the 
French  monarchial  system.  And  the  Russian  mas- 
sacres of  less  than  a  decade  ago,  were  not  they  too 
the  dreadful  price  of  human  endeavour  to  secure 
happiness  in  self-government  ? 

The  life  of  a  nation  closely  resembles  that  of  a 
man.  During  childhood  the  most  natural  form  of 
government  seems  to  it  that  in  which  all  authority 
is  vested  in  the  person  of  one  man,  the  father  of  the 
race.  It  accepts  unhesitatingly  the  guidance  and 
control  of  its  leader ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  at  this 
stage  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  was  evolved 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
But  as  the  race  reaches  adolescence  it  begins  to  find 
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the  restraints  on  its  liberty  irksome  ;  it  chafes  at  its 
leading  strings  and  occasionally  breaks  away  from 
the  parental  control.  Then  comes  manhood  when 
the  child  conceives  the  desire  to  fend  for  itself.  It 
rebels  against  the  behests  of  ancient  authority ; 
authority  demands  nothing  less  than  implicit  obedi- 
ence, and  there  is  war.  And  the  end  of  such  a  war 
is  that  kingship  is  stripped  of  its  autocratic  attributes, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  abolished,  and  the  child  nation 
now  arrived  at  maturity  controls  its  own  affairs  in 
the  light  of  its  own  consciousness. 

The  principle  of  representative  government  was 
established  in  England  many  centuries  ago,  but  in 
the  beginning  it  affected  only  the  nobility,  the 
aristocracy,  asiin  Natal.  But  very  soon  the  towns 
and  cities  realised  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
body  politic,  and  demanded  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
their  claim  was  decided  on  ethical  grounds  ;  they 
enforced  it,  made  their  power  felt,  asserted  their  man- 
hood, and  so  obtained  an  equal  vote  in  the  family 
council.  And  from  the  towns  and  the  nobility, 
what  more  natural  than  an  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  burgesses  and  the  landed  gentry.  Yet 
many  years  were  to  pass  before  the  passage  of  other 
measures  admitting  still  larger  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation to  a  place  in  the  councils  of  the  state. 
From  reform  to  reform,  but  never  a  reform  without 
a  demand  for  it  from  the  people  whom  it  affects. 
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And  it  is  only  when  the  consciousness  of  a  class 
or  section  of  a  nation  has  awakened  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  councils  of  the  people  that  a  desire  to  be 
included  arises.  Then  it  begins  to  debate  the  justice 
of  the  omission  ;  begins  to  resent  the  omission  ; 
seeks  a  means  of  securing  its  inclusion.  And 
if  they  who  are  in  authority  refuse  recognition  of 
the  new-born  consciousness  a  struggle  ensues  in 
which  the  aspiring  class  either  by  violence,  by  the 
aid  of  economic  forces,  by  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  nation,  secures  the  fruits  of  victory.  The 
struggle  may  be  short,  and  the  victory  easily  ac- 
complished, as  in  the  recent  revolution  in  China,  or 
it  may  be  protracted  and  many  years  pass  before 
victory  crowns  its  efforts,  but  the  ending  is  always 
the  same — the  assertion  of  manhood  to  govern  its 
own  destiny  in  its  own  way,  always  provided  that 
the  government  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  people  regulating  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICAL  POWERS. 

A  NARROW  ribbon  of  water,  sometimes  indeed  almost 
a  dry  rivercourse,  is  all  that  separates  the  Cape 
Province  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the  latter 
Province  every  man  of  European  extraction  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one  can  claim  to  have  a  say  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  if  not  in  person  at 
least  by  representation.  But  a  few  yards  southwards 
he  becomes  a  nonentity  so  far  as  .statecraft  is  con- 
cerned if  he  does  not  possess  certain  property  or  if 
he  happens  to  be  illiterate.  North  of  the  Orange 
River  he  may  by  representation  say  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  frame  laws  for  the  whole  country  ;  who 
may  and  who  may  not  regulate  his  daily  life,  defin- 
ing that  which  he  shall  not  do,  commanding  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  other  things,  demanding  from 
him  a  share  of  his  earnings  to  meet  public  expenses, 
doing  all  things  requisite  to  the  proper  control  of 
the  State.  In  all  these  things  he  is  not  powerless 
to  influence  the  national  mind,  but  if  he  takes  up  his 
abode  in  the  Cape  Province,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  is  still  in  the  Union,  he  becomes  dis- 
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franchised  if  he  cannot  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Cape  electoral  laws.  Now,  this  thing  is  an  anomaly. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  man  who  is 
part  master  of  a  house  may  share  the  privilege  of 
its  governance  while  he  is  in  one  room  but  is  denied 
that  privilege  when  he  enters  another.  And  being 
an  anomaly  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
time  must  very  soon  arrive  when  public  opinion,  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  must  cry  out  upon  it  as  some- 
thing which  it  will  no  longer  permit  to  exist.  It 
will  be  said  that  uniformity  in  the  electoral  laws 
must  be  established.  And  because,  where  civil 
privileges  are  concerned  in  modern  politics,  it  is  not 
possible  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  some  that  they 
may  come  into  line  with  others,  there  will  be  no 
levelling  down  but  an  extension  in  the  Cape  franchise 
to  the  same  level  as  that  existing  in  the  P>ee  State 
and  the  Transvaal. 

And  when  manhood  suffrage  becomes  an  estab- 
lished fact  in  the  Cape  Province,  how  will  the  rela- 
tions of  White  and  Black  in  that  Province  be  affected  ? 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  say : 
"Let  us  extend  the  franchise  to  white  men  only 
and  leave  the  electoral  qualification  for  black  and 
coloured  men  unchanged  ".  For  if  that  v/ere  done 
they  would  be  guilty  of  inflicting  class  legislation 
upon  the  country,  and  class  legislation  is  an  evil ; 
and  if  a  parliament  wilfully  commits  itself  to  the 
initiation  of  what  it  knows  to  be  a  wrong  course  of 
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action,  where  will  its  disregard  of  right  conduct  in 
matters  of  state  end  ?  It  is  manifest  therefore  that 
when  the  extension  of  the  franchise  takes  place  in  the 
Cape  Province,  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  persons 
on  account  of  colour,  and  it  follows  equally  with 
this  result  that  coloured  voters  will  outnumber  white 
voters  by  a  very  large  majority. 

In  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  where  the 
dominant  race  has  frankly  committed  itself  to  a 
course  of  race  differentiation  in  its  legislation,  it  is 
possible  that  for  some  generations  the  constitution 
of  the  government  may  appear  to  remain  stable. 
While  the  great  mass  of  the  natives  living  in  these 
provinces  are  ignorant  and  poor,  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  their  insisting  upon  their  inclusion  in 
the  councils  of  these  states.  But  let  their  present 
determined  endeavours  to  get  their  children  educated 
bear  the  fruit  that  such  efforts  in  time  must  bear, 
and  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  will  be  faced 
with  a  dilemma  which  they  will  be  incapable  of 
avoiding.  When  the  natives  of  these  two  provinces 
have  arriv^ed  at  a  stage  of  education  and  enlighten- 
ment where  by  the  convention  of  European  races 
they  may  be  termed  civilised,  how  will  the  white 
members  of  the  state  withhold  from  them  the  privi- 
lege of  governing  or  assisting  in  the  government  of 
their  own  affairs.  Will  it  then  be  possible  to  advance 
the  excuse  that  as  the  Natives  are  incapable  of  gov- 
erning themselves  they  (the  Europeans)  must  do  so 
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instead  ?  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  is  possible  and 
indeed  almost  probable,  many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
members  of  our  race,  sink  into  poverty  and  illiteracy 
while  the  native  climbs  the  ladder  of  advancement 
and  so  becomes  not  only  as  capable  as  we,  but  more 
capable  of  governing  the  State,  shall  we  still  with 
any  show  of  reason  be  able  to  withhold  the 
franchise  from  him?  No,  when  that  day  arrives, 
when  the  native  rises  to  his  feet  and  says  :  "  See,  I 
am  arrived  at  manhood  ;  give  me  a  place  at  the 
council  board,"  we  shall  not  have  reason  on  our  side 
when  we  deny  him  that  which  he  seeks — for  deny 
it  we  shall.  And  the  dilemma  will  be  this  :  If  we 
admit  him  to  the  governance  of  the  State,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  a  small  minority  soon  to  be  shorn 
of  all  its  privileges,  the  privileges  of  whiteness ; 
we  shall  become  simply  a  small  part  of  the  State  in- 
stead of  being,  as  we  now  are,  the  State  itself. 
And  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  Native  to  our  councils  ? 
Will  he  sit  down  and  meekly  submit  to  our  behest  ? 
Will  a  race  which  has  slowly  emerged  from  serfdom 
to  full  equality  with  its  masters  retain  the  spirit  of 
serfdom  even  though  its  numbers  are  as  four  to  one  of 
the  dominant  race ;  will  it  acquiesce  in  the  eternal 
denial  of  its  manhood  ?  If  it  will,  then  all  history  is 
a  lie.  Submission  is  for  the  weak,  the  spent  in 
battle,  not  for  the  strong.  A  virile  race  can  no  more 
lay  down  its  neck  to  the  foot  of  its  equal  or  its  in- 
ferior without  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  than  it 
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can  compass  its  own  destruction  in  order  that  the 
other  may  survive.  Self-preservation  is  a  law  that 
applies  throughout  all  animate  creation.  We  do 
not  seek  to  save  our  lives  when  danger  threatens 
because  we  chose,  but  because  we  must.  And  the 
native  when  he  has  arrived  at  full  maturity  will 
then  no  more  brook  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
white  man  than  he  now  tries  to  avoid  his  own  ad- 
vancement. First  he  will  appeal  to  the  white  man's 
justice,  will  plead  for  that  place  to  which  his  man- 
hood entitles  him  ;  and  when  that  has  been  refused 
him,  there  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  force  of  arms. 
Over  the  hills  and  the  valleys  and  across  the  wide 
sun-swept  plains,  hurrying  through  homestead  and 
village  and  town,  the  fiery  cross  will  be  carried  call- 
ing upon  all  to  rise  and  slay,  and  the  white  man's 
day  will  sink  in  a  sunset  of  blood  such  as  even 
the  ensanguined  soil  of  Africa  has  never  seen. 

There  are  hard  facts  to  be  faced  in  life,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  no  man  may  act  without  due  thought 
of  how  his  actions  will  affect  others.  A  man  must 
not  reckon  without  his  host.  It  is  indeed  so  obvious 
a  fact  that  it  has  been  crystallised  into  a  proverb. 
And  as  this  applies  to  individual  conduct  so  it  applies 
in  national  affairs,  which  are  after  all  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  individual  sphere.  In  all  our  doings  in 
relation  to  the  State  of  South  Africa,  the  said  State 
being  the  aggregation  of  human  lives  that  make  up 
its  population,  we  who  are  white,  who  hold  in  our 
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hands  the  reins  of  government  and  for  good  or  ill 
guide  the  destinies  not  only  of  ourselves  but  of  the 
four  millions  of  black  humanity  that  this  land  con- 
tains as  well,  must  see  to  it  that  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes,  if  we  bring  about  our  own 
judgment  we  must  be  able  to  stand  up  unashamed 
of  our  past ;  that  we  may  refute  with  scorn  any  sug- 
gestion of  oppression  and  exploitation  of  those 
whose  destinies  fate  has  delivered  into  our  hands. 
And  if  we  are  so  to  act,  what  then  of  our- 
selves ?  Shall  we  not  have  wrought  our  own  anni- 
hilation ;  shall  not  our  seed  become  the  seed  of 
Ham,  and  our  descendants, — we  who  come  down 
from  those  that  swept  Europe  clean  again  and  again 
in  days  of  old, — regard  the  slight  intermixture  of 
white  blood  in  their  veins  as  a  mere  episode  in  the 
history  of  their  race  ? 

Turn  us  whither  we  may,  we  are  faced  with 
eventual  decay ;  for  on  the  one  hand  stands  War, 
grim  and  hungry,  and  on  the  other  decadence  and 
survival  in  such  a  form  as  we  do  not  even  care  to 
contemplate. 

So  we  who  are  citizens  of  the  Free  State  and  the 
Transvaal  stand  up  proudly  and  say  that  we  at 
least  shall  make  and  keep  ours  a  white  man's  land, 
that  we  shall  never  sanction  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  the  natives.  And  our  speaking,  our 
swearing  and  our  iteration,  are  vain — utterly  vain 
and  void  of  meaning.     For  it  is  not  a  handful  of  men 
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sitting  in  solemn  conclave  that  makes  laws,  the 
elemental  laws  of  life  which  percolate  through  our 
dim  apprehension  of  the  Eternal  into  those  futile 
semi-expressions  of  truth  which  we  call  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  that  Something  that  deep  below 
the  surface  of  our  lives  drives  the  currents  of  feel- 
ing, and  through  feeling  thought  and  action,  into  un- 
known regions.  If  we  do  not  act  while  there  re- 
mains time  for  us  to  do  so  of  our  own  accord,  the 
demand  for  the  franchise  will  come  in  due  season, 
and  when  that  demand  is  made  we  shall  comply 
with  it,  and  fully. 

The  problem,  the  relationship  of  White  and  Black, 
is  one  that  goes  down  to  the  life-roots  of  both  races 
and  is  one  that  no  ordinary  legislation  will  solve. 
And  accordingly  the  remedy  for  our  present  and 
future  disorders  must  be  radical,  so  radical  as  to 
alter  the  face  of  the  country,  and  that  alteration  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  separation.  If  the 
"  native  problem  "  is  ever  to  be  solved  it  will  only 
be  solved  by  allotting  to  each  race  apart  of  the  country 
where  it  can  follow  its  own  ideals  untouched  by  the 
influence  of  racial  intermixture. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

We  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  various 
schemes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested 
for  the  solution  of  this  question.  These  are  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit,  but  as  almost  every  one  is 
a  doctrine  still  held  by  numbers  of  people  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  them  seriatim.  We  mention  them 
therefore  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  importance. 

Perhaps  the  first  "solution"  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  order  is  the  suggestion  that  we  should  not 
bother  to  find  a  solution.  The  exponents  of  this 
doctrine  declare  that  all  the  white  man  need  do  is 
to  exploit  the  cheap  labour  and  mineral  resources 
of  South  Africa,  and  when  at  last  both  these  sources 
of  wealth  have  disappeared,  leave  the  country. 
No  doubt  their  doctrine  is  never  enunciated  in  terms 
so  brutally  clear  as  the  foregoing,  but  that  is  in 
effect  what  the  teaching  of  these  men  amounts  to. 
But  we  who  have  for  good  or  ill  made  South  Africa 
our  home,  who  are  born  of  the  soil,  to  whom  South 
Africa  is  the  only  "home"  we  know — we  cannot 
accept  this  teaching,  and  we  pass  it  by  therefore  as 
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something  that  not  only  offers  no  solution  but  as 
producing  a  state  of  mind  which  makes  eventual 
solution  very  much  more  difficult.  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  dictum  that  South  Africa  can  never,  will 
never,  be  the  permanent  home  and  cradle  of  a  great 
white  race,  then  let  us  have  done  with  talking  and 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Peru.  But  we  know,  we  feel,  that  our  land,  with 
all  its  vicissitudes,  is  more  to  us  than  a  mistress  that 
may  be  cast  aside  when  we  have  tired  of  her.  She 
is  our  mother.  Her  blood  runs  in  our  veins,  and 
that  being  so  she  is  worth  more  to  us  than  her  mere 
material  wealth ;  that  had  she  no  mineral  treasure 
at  all  she  would  still  be  worth  fighting  for  and 
dying  for — to  us,  her  children.  But  we  remember, 
too,  that  we  are  only  one  of  her  children,  that  there 
are  others  that  love  her  as  well  as  we  do,  who  would 
also  never  hesitate  to  spill  their  life-blood  for  her 
sake.  And  like  wise  children  that  have  arrived  at 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  things  of  life,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  settle  our  puerile  quarrels  speedily  and 
well  lest  in  our  squabbling  another  shall  filch  away 
the  birthright  of  us  both. 

There  is  room  in  Africa  for  both  White  and 
Black,  and  White  and  Black  can  each  live  out  its 
life  on  her  broad  bosom  without  threatening  the 
existence  of  its  neighbour.  For  this  reason  the 
second  of  the  doctrines  we  are  examining  in  this 
order,    that    which    advocates  tiic    perpetuation  of 
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native  serfdom,  is  not  one  to  be  subscribed  to  by 
reasonable  men.  A  divided  house  cannot  stand, 
and  internal  strife  is  not  conducive  to  security 
against  external  enemies.  The  old  Republics  re- 
cognised this  truth  in  its  relation  to  white  citizens 
in  the  motto  Ee^idracht  maakt  macht,  and  we 
who  are  citizens  of  a  wider  Commonwealth  to-day 
must  recognise  its  application  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  the  entire  population,  of  whatever  race  they 
may  be.  To  advocate  the  eternal  degradation  of 
the  natives,  that  is  to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
their  attaining  to  a  degree  of  advancement  equal  to 
our  own,  is  to  lay  up  sorrow  for  ourselves.  The 
white  man  can  no  more  hold  back  the  current  of 
the  native's  advancement  than  he  can  dam  the  flood 
of  water  rushing  down  the  mountain  side  with  a 
pebble.  He  can  attempt  to  direct  it  into  proper 
channels,  that  is  all.  And  if  he  pursues  a  policy  of 
repression  that  force  which  he  is  damming  up  will 
in  the  end  overwhelm  him  in  utter  ruin. 

As  for  the  third  of  these  doctrines,  that  which 
would  have  us  leave  well,  or  rather  ill,  alone,  we 
have  seen  whither  that  policy  will  lead  us,  and  we 
refrain  therefore  from  making  any  further  mention 
of  so  abject  a  shunning  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
posterity,  to  the  native  races  and  to  the  world. 

Yet  one  other  doctrine  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
or  rather  a  group  of  doctrines  which  all  lay  claim 
to    the    title — "that  blessed  word" — Segregation^ 
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It  is  a  little  difficult  always  to  know  what  is  meant  ex- 
actly by  the  word  as  used  by  different  and  evidently 
differing  doctrinaires,  but  at  least  this  is  clear  from 
their  employment  of  the  term,  they  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple of  race  separation  as  being  the  only  one  that 
can  solve  the  problem  of  the  future  relationship  of 
the  white  and  coloured  races.  But,  having  granted 
the  fundamentals  of  the  solution,  we  find  that  there 
are  as  many  opinions  on  the  matter  of  the  degree 
to  which  that  principle  should  be  applied  as  there 
are  speakers  or  writers.  One  individual  would  have 
us  "  segregate  the  male  native  out  of  domestic  ser- 
vice— segregate  the  native  in  the  streets  off  the 
pavements — segregate  them  out  of  trains,  trams, 
cabs,  carts,  and  other  public  conveyances — segre- 
gate them  out  of  our  towns  and  villages — segregate 
all  the  criminal  black  thieves,  would-be  murderers 
— by  establishing  a  penal  servitude  colony  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness  of  Central  Africa — segregate 
the  lot  by  driving  them  into  the  Sahara  or  the  sea  ". 
(We  quote  from  the  correspondence  columns  of 
T/ie  Friend.)  We  mention  this  advice  only  as 
an  example  of  the  futilities  with  which  people  will 
in  all  sober  earnest  cumber  their  minds,  and  of  the 
irrational  spirit  in  which  the  problem  is  too  often 
approached. 

But  private  individuals  are  not  alone  in  advancing 
such  sorry  stopgaps  where  real  constructive  work  is 
necessary.     Let  us  provide  separate  locations,  separ- 
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ate  railway  accommodation,  separate  trams  ;  let  us, 
in  short,  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  races  in  all  social  life,  and  how  much  fur- 
ther shall  we  have  attained  to  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion ?  All  that  we  do  is  to  pander  to  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  a  public  which  fears  to  take  the  only 
decisive  step  which  will  ensure  its  immunity  from 
the  offensiveness  of  contact  and  commerce  with  the 
black  race  because,  alas !  its  pocket  will  suffer. 
A  solution  let  us  have  by  all  means,  something  that 
will  leave  us  our  self-complacency,  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  things  precious,  do  not  let  it  cost  us  anything. 
Make  this  a  White  Man's  Land  by  all  means  but 
let  the  sacrifice  be  that  of — anyone  but  the  white 
man.  And  that  is  why  "much  alarm  was  caused 
by  General  Hertzog's  use  of  the  word  segregation," 
because  certain  people  were  fearful  that  that  seg- 
regation would  deprive  them  of  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  cheap  black  labour — black  labour  which 
costs  only  half  or  less  than  half  what  white 
labour  costs,  black  labour  which  never  goes  on 
strike  and  fills  the  heart  of  the  entrepreneur  with 
the  sorrow  of  shekels  lost ;  black  labour  which  may 
perish  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  may  suffer  mu- 
tilation and  merciless  exploitation,  and  of  which  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  laws  take  no  account ; 
black  labour,  the  bane  of  the  white  man's  children, 
the  instrument  of  their  degradation,  the  bolt  of 
Zeus  upon  a  people  decadent  and  knowing   their 

10 
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decadence,  watching  the  oil  in  the  lamp  of  their 
national  life  ebb  inch  by  inch  into  everlasting  dark- 
ness because,  forsooth  !  they  cannot  spare  the  money 
to  buy  more. 

When  we  have  at  length  said  to  the  native : 
"  There,  that  is  your  place.  See  to  it  that  you  do 
not  leave  it,"  will  the  problem  have  been  solved? 
Will  all  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  existence  of 
the  white  race  to-day  have  been  banished?  No, 
not  one.  We  shall  be  no  further  on  the  road  to 
national  safety  than  we  are  at  present,  perhaps  not 
so  far ;  and  all  that  we  shall  have  done  will  be  to 
hang  a  curtain  before  our  windows  so  that  we  may 
not  mark  the  bleak  winter  that  has  come  upon  us. 

At  a  recent  political  congress  one  of  the  speakers 
solemnly  voiced  a  protest  against  the  Government's 
employment  of  natives  in  clerical  capacities.  Now 
observe  the  irony  of  the  situation  :  The  protestant 
was  himself  an  employer  of  labour,  and  all  his 
labour  was  black.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  so  would 
declare  that  he  employed  only  rough  labour,  a 
different  matter  in  his  eyes  from  the  work  of  a 
clerk.  But  what  essential  difference  is  there  be- 
tween the  two?  Both  kinds  of  labour  could  be 
performed  by  white  men,  but  in  both  cases  it  was 
cheaper  to  employ  coloured  men,  and  for  that  all- 
sufficient  reason  the  labour  chosen  was  black.  It 
was  and  is,  as  you  see,  simply  a  matter  of  shekels. 

We  submit  that  this  crying  for  separate  accom- 
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modation  in  municipalities  and  on  the  railways  is  the 
very  best  method  that  could  be  devised  to  ensure 
the  problem  never  will  be  solved,  or  that  it  will 
solve  itself  in  the  way  that  we  have  indicated  in 
foregoing  chapters,  in  the  disappearance  of  the  white 
race.  When  and  if  this  caste  line  is  drawn  by  the 
legislature,  we  shall  apparently  have  little  more  to 
complain  of;  for  it  seems  that  all  we  care  about  is 
that  we  shall  not  be  worried  and  made  to  feel 
miserable  by  unpleasant  sights.  And  when  every- 
thing is  nicely  arranged  so  that  the  native  remains 
in  his  place  and  the  white  man  in  his  (which  will, 
of  course,  be  everlastingly  the  superior  place),  and 
the  white  man  is  no  longer  oppressed  by  a  doubt, — 
a  very  vague  doubt,  it  is  true, — of  his  vast  imperish- 
able superiority,  then  all  discussion  of  this  great 
issue  will  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  things  for- 
gotten, along  with  old  umbrellas  and  last  year's  hat. 
We  dismiss  this  doctrine  therefore  as  altogether 
unworthy  to  occupy  the  serious  attention  of  think- 
ing men. 

There  is  yet  another  school  of  segregationists 
whose  method,  so  far  from  failing  in  boldness  of 
conception,  approaches  the  opposite  pole  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  revolution  it  would  bring  about. 
Briefly  stated  their  scheme  is  to  divide  the  country 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  they  propose  to  assign 
to  Europeans,  and  to  force  all  natives  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  other.     The  opponents  of  this 
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school  have  pointed  out,  perhaps  with  justifiable 
sarcasm,  that  they  do  not  state  how  they  propose  to 
bring  about  this  change;  or  have  dismissed  the 
suggestion  with  scorn  because  of  the  patent  absurd- 
ity of  the  idea  of  catching  all  black  men  and 
driving  them  like  so  many  cattle  into  a  barren 
kraal. 

Although,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  are  many 
people  who,  having  heard  the  word  segregation  and 
recognising   that  the  separation  of  the  races  will 
afford  a  solution  of  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
we  are  faced,  have  pounced  upon  it  without  further 
thought,  and  employ  it  like  a  parrot  cry  to  swell 
the  chorus  of  political    altercation,  yet  we  think  that 
many  who  have  given  their  support  to  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  regard  segregation  as  an 
end  rather  than  a  means.     Accordingly  they  say, 
not  "  let  us  herd  the  natives  into  their  reserves  with- 
out further  ado  so  that  we  be  free  to  act  without 
regard  to  them,"  as  the  average  total  segregationist 
would  say,  but  "  Let  us  produce  or  direct  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  conditions  so  that  eventually  we 
may  bring  about  the  separation  of  the  races  ".     The 
difference    between    these  two  doctrines  is  funda- 
mental, the  one  aims  at  a  revolution  by  a  means 
totally    impracticable,    the  other  would  endeavour 
to    foster  tendencies  to  separate  by    a  process    of 
gradual  causation.    And  because  this  is  an  end  which 
we  may  attain  by  years  of  labour  and  assiduous  care, 
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recognising  that  when  that  racial  separation  has  at 
length  become  an  accomplished  fact  all  the  ills  that 
now  beset  us  and  will  ensnare  the  feet  of  our  children 
will  have  disappeared,  therefore  the  doctrine  of 
segregation  as  so  enunciated  is  to  our  mind  the  only- 
possible  solution  of  this  question.  To  attain  that 
end  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
but  we  need  not  despair  of  its  attainment.  We 
shall  in  a  later  chapter  offer  some  suggestions  which 
in  our  opinion  will  go  far  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result. 

Here  then  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
We  may  either  follow  the  broad  road  hedged  on 
both  sides  with  all  manner  of  seductive  fruits,  the 
road  that  ends,  when  night  has  fallen,  on  a  precipice, 
or  we  may  take  the  rough  pathway  which  brooks 
no  ease  to  the  trav^eller,  yet  leads  him  at  last  to 
the  safety  of  the  plains. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

NATIVE  EDUCATION. 

Why  is  black  labour  cheaper  than  white?  Why 
can  a  native  live  comfortably  upon  a  wage  that 
would  not  support  a  white  man  ?  A  simple  question 
seemingly,  and  one  to  which  nine  white  men  out  of 
ten  would  give  only  one  contemptuous  answer — 
"  because  he  is  a  Kaffir  ".  But  however  all-suffi- 
cient this  reply  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  answer, 
for  we  still  have  to  answer  the  question  :  Why  can 
a  Kaffir  live  on  less  than  a  white  man  ? 

Cost  of  living  is  coincident  with  the  wage  earned 
in  the  case  of  the  roughest  kind  of  unskilled  work, 
which  is  by  far  the  greatest  sphere  of  labour  in 
South  Africa.^     If  in  any  vocation  there  is  an  un- 

*  It  must  be  observed  that  the  labour  performed  by  black  men 
is  only  called  unskilled  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
forms  of  labour  that  require  apprenticeship  of  varying  length, 
and  not  because  no  skill  is  required.  Even  a  quarryman  must 
learn  the  ri^;ht  method  of  loosening  and  lifting  his  blocks;  the 
bricklayer's  hodman  must  know  the  correct  way  in  whicli  to  pack 
or  throw  his  bricks  ;  the  domestic  servant  must  learn  and  unlearn 
many  things  before  he  or  she  is  able  to  perform  work  appertaining 
to  domestic  service  intelligently ;  while  farm  workers  may  indeed  be 
said  to  require  a  lengthier  period  of  apprenticeship  than  carpenters 
or  blacksmiths  before  they  can  be  of  real  use  to  their  employers. 

(150) 
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limited  supply  of  labour,  so  that  competition  is  very 
strenuous  in  that  particular  trade,  and  if,  moreover, 
that  is  the  last  resort  of  any  worker  below  which  he 
cannot  find  employment  or  only  employment  of 
such  a  kind  that  the  remuneration  is  inferior  to  that 
in  his  own  trade,  it  is  evident  that  the  determination 
of  the  wage  to  be  paid  will  rest  almost  entirely 
with  the  employer — almost,  for  although  the  worker 
himself  has  no  power  to  control  the  rate  at  which 
his  labour  is  valued,  it  is  clear  that  even  were  he 
willing  to  work  for  the  wage  offered  when  the  cost 
of  living  exceeds  that  wage,  the  employer  would  be 
forced  by  the  fact  that  such  cost  of  living  exceeded 
the  wage  offered  to  pay  a  wage  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  worker  in  health  so  that  he  may  perform  his 
duties.  Suppose  a  workman  is  offered  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  day  when  the  cost  of  living 
amounts  to  two  shillings  ;  that  the  employer  actually 
pays  all  his  workmen  on  that  basis  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, one  shilling  and  sixpence  becomes  the 
standard  wage  for  that  kind  of  labour — the  labour 
itself  will  soon  disappear,  for  underfeeding,  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  inadequate  housing,  will  undermine 
the  health  of  the  employees  ;  sick  men  cannot  work, 
or,  if  they  work,  the  result  of  their  labour  is  not  so 
good  as  that  of  men  in  good  health ;  debilitation 
will  end  in  death,  and  the  cheap  labour  will  go  out  of 
existence. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  in  individual  cases 
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there  may  be  employers  who  pay  their  labourers  a 
wage  that  falls  below  the  cost  of  living.     Such  em- 
ployers would  make  use  of  the  labour  that  failed 
to  find  employment  even  at  the  wage  based  on  bare 
cost  of  living,  retaining  it  only  so  long  as  the  labour 
market    is    overstocked.     But   the  employment  of 
underpaid  labour  must  necessarily  be  intermittent, 
for  in  times  w^hen  the  labour  market  happens  to  be 
understocked,  the  industry  dependent  upon  under- 
paid labour  must  do  one  of  two  things,  must  either 
pay  the  higher  wage  determined  by  the  changed 
labour  conditions  or  suspend  its  operations.     And 
because,  in  industrial   life  the  force  of  competition 
makes  any  such  suspension  impossible — for  the  re- 
sumption of  activities  would  on  each  occasion  neces- 
sitate the  expenditure  of  capital  in  re-establishment — 
it  follows  that  no  industry,  or  section  of  an  industry, 
can   afford  to  underpay  its   labour,  that  is  to  pay 
less  than  the  sum  required  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  that  labour.       It  may  be  taken  as  established, 
therefore,  that  generally  the  wage  paid  to  unskilled 
labour  will  not  fall  below  the  sum  requisite  to  main- 
tain life. 

Conversely,  where  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of 
unskilled  labour,  the  wage  will  not  exceed  the  cost 
of  living  or  will  exceed  it  only  in  isolated  cases 
where  for  local  reasons  economic  gravitation  does 
not  produce  that  ebb  and  flow  which  is  observable 
wherever  opportunities  exist  for  the  free  movement 
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of  population.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  in  certain 
districts,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  or  the  diffi- 
culty and  cost  of  the  passage  of  population  from 
more  densely  occupied  areas,  for  certain  lengths  of 
time  wages  may  be  higher  or  lower  than  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
planation is,  of  course,  that  a  purely  local  market  is 
created  by  the  situation  of  the  district,  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  wider  market  of  the  outside  world.  But 
economic  laws  nevertheless  still  regulate  the  em- 
ployment and  remuneration  of  labour  even  as  they 
do  elsewhere. 

"  The  demand  for  labour,  according  as  it  happens 
to  be  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining,  or  to  require 
an  increasing,  stationary,  or  declining  population, 
determines  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  the 
conveniences  of  life  which  must  be  given  to  the 
labourer ;  and  the  money  price  of  labour  is 
determined  by  what  is  requisite  for  purchasing  this 
quantity.  Though  the  money  price  of  labour, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  high  where  the  price  of 
provisions  is  low,  it  would  be  higher,  the  demand 
continuing  the  same,  if  the  price  of  provisions  was 
high."  1 

It  is  evident  that  if  ten  men  offer  their  labour 
where  that  of  only  nine  is  required,  the  tenth  man 
who  cannot  obtain  work  will  be  willing  to  sell 
his  labour  for  a  smaller  wage  than  that  which  the 

^Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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nine  successful  labourers  receive,  and  so  will  lower 
not  only  his  own  wages  but  those  of  the  other  nine 
as  well  ;  in  which  way  competition  brings  down 
the  wage  to  that  point  below  which  it  cannot  go. 

In  South  Africa  the  wage  of  unskilled  labour  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  living  of  Natives,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  impossible  for  white  men  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  unskilled  labour  save  as  an  act  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  a  benevolent  employer — a  form  of 
charity  so  lacking  in  understanding  of  the  elements 
of  economic  law  and  the  consequences  of  that  law 
that  it  deserves  to  be  catalogued  among  the  vices 
instead  of  the  virtues.  Black  labour  is  cheaper  than 
white  labour  because  the  cost  of  living  to  a  Native 
is  lower  than  to  a  European.     Why? 

To  perceive  why  the  cost  of  living  necessarily 
varies  as  between  the  two  races  it  is  essential  to  note 
that  such  cost  of  living  consists  in  the  minimum  for 
which  food,  clothing,  housing  and  other  wants  can 
be  satisfied.  Now,  these  wants  vary  with  different 
persons  ;  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  same  social 
status,  it  will  vary  with  temperament;  in  that  of 
persons  belonging  to  different  classes,  but  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  degree  of  education  and 
culture,  apart  from  the  inconsiderable  differences  in 
temperament,  there  will  be  differences,  first  in  means 
and,  secondly,  in  rearing  or  family  tradition  or 
usage ;  again,  as  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes  there  are  differences  not  only  of  wealth  and 
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family  tradition,  but  of  education  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  differences  in  education  and  habits  of 
living  of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  class  and  the 
leisured  and  cultured,  it  is  readily  perceived  that  the 
difference  in  what  must  in  either  case  be  considered 
the  bare  cost  of  living  within  the  respective  classes 
is  truly  great.  If,  then,  we  compare  the  cost  of 
living  of,  let  us  say,  the  son  of  a  ploughman,  whose 
fathers  before  him  have  been  ploughmen,  and  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  whose  ancestors  have  been 
professional  men,  it  is  clear  that  even  if  there  is  no 
difference  in  education  the  wants  of  the  one  will  be 
simpler  than  those  of  the  other.  If,  now,  both 
were  competitors  for  employment  where,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  appointment  depended  upon 
the  wage  for  which  they  could  exchange  their  labour, 
and  that  in  order  to  secure  the  work  each  was 
required  to  demand  what  he  considered  the  minimum 
wage  necessary  to  supply  his  wants,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ploughman  will  require  the  smaller  sum  simply 
because  his  wants  will  be  fewer.  Let  this  method 
of  discrimination  be  extended  to  that  domain  of 
labour  in  which  no  previous  training  or  education  is 
necessary,  which  is,  therefore,  open  to  all  applicants, 
and  it  will  be  perceived  that  those  who  possess  no 
qualifications  for  higher  work  and  whose  parents 
have  possessed  no  higher  qualifications  will  be  the 
best  conditioned  to  obtain  employment — other 
things,  such  as  health,  again  being  equal — because 
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their  wants  will  be  the  simplest  and  the  cost  of  their 
living  the  lowest. 

But  there  are  certain  wants  common  to  all 
Europeans  whatever  class  they  may  belong  to,  and 
among  these  are  the  important  ones  of  variety  in 
articles  of  food,  comfortable  clothing  and  home 
furnishings  and,  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  in- 
tellectual cravings,  even  if  the  latter  sometimes  take 
strange  forms.  Hence  comes  that  difference  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  elucidate  between  the 
wants  of  the  Native  and  those  of  the  white  man. 
If  by  savages  we  refer  to  people  who  are  able  to 
subsist  on  a  simple,  cheap  and  unvaried  diet,  whose 
clothing  requirements  consist  in  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  European  ideas  of  decency,  whose 
housing  accommodation  a  day's  labour  is  sufficient  to 
provide,  then  the  greater  part  of  the  present  native 
population  of  this  country  are  still  savages,  and  all 
are  descended  from  savages.  Accordingly  that  which 
constitutes  the  bare  cost  of  living  to  the  Native  is 
the  price  of  the  simplest  cereal  that  will  sustain  life, 
the  merest  rags  of  clothing  and  practically  any  sort 
of  housing  accommodation  which  will  protect  him 
from  rain  and  cold.  Beyond  these  primitive  wants 
there  is  nothing  he  regards  as  essential  and  it  is 
upon  the  cost  of  satisfying  these  wants  that  the 
price  of  native  labour  is  based. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  difference  between  white 
and  black  labour ;  in  the  case  of  one  it  is  essential 
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that  his  feet  should  be  shod,  while  the  other  re- 
gards boots  as  a  luxury  ;  one  regards  butcher's  meat 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  his  diet,  to  the  other  it 
is  desirable  but  dispensable ;  the  white  man  cannot 
sleep  unless  he  lies  soft,  the  black  man  is  comfort- 
able on  the  bare  ground  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  one  blanket  suffices  him  when  it  is  cold.     And 
the  cost  of  boots,  meat  and  bed  is  a  component  of 
the  "  living  wage  "  the  white  man  demands  for  his 
labour.      Nor  does   this  apply  to  unskilled  labour 
only.     As  we  examine  the  higher  divisions  of  labour, 
it  is  seen  that  throughout  the  economic  domain  the 
same  disparity  obtains  ;  in  every  case  the  cost  of  a 
white  man's  living  exceeds  that  of  a  native's,  and 
the  cause  is  always  the  same — inherited  class  wants. 
If,  then,  we  seek  a  means  of  making  it  possible 
for  white  men  to  compete  with  natives  on  a  footing 
where  they   are  no  longer  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
under  circumstances  where,  the  price  of  labour  being 
uniform,  the  only  determining  factor  in  the  sale  of 
their  labour  is  the  relative  superiority  of  the  labour 
offered,  it  is  necessary,  not  to  hedge  around  labour 
with  legislation  which  provides  a  minimum  for  white 
labour  while  it  leaves  black  labour  unmolested,  not 
to  attempt  to  restrict  black  labour  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  roughest,  easiest — because  demanding 
the  least  mental  exertion — and  most  menial  tasks, 
not  to  attempt  by  unreliable  comparisons  as  to  the 
amount   of  work    which    white  and  black  can  re- 
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spectively  perform  to  arrive  at  the  false  conclusion 
that  white  labour  is  really  cheaper  than  black ;  to 
attempt  by  none  of  these  devious  and  unconsidered 
methods  to  establish  the  security  of  the  white 
worker,  but  to  make  it  impossible  for  even  the 
Kaffir  to  work  for  a  "  Kaffir's  wage  ".  And  that 
impossible  position  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
educating  the  Native. 

By  education  we  do  not  mean  the  smattering  of 
book-learning  which  the  elementary  schools,  both 
white  and  black,  in  this  country  provide,  but  that 
wider,  more  comprehensive  education  synonymous 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  modern  social 
life,  of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  fitting  in  the  in- 
dividual life  with  those  conditions,  in  securing  the 
means  to  fit  the  individual  for  equal  membership  of 
modern  society,  and  in  finding  amid  the  involutions 
of  social,  industrial  and  political  order  a  niche  from 
which  the  individual  can  exert  his  unit  of  force  to 
help  turn  the  wheel  of  human  progress. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  fundamental  differences 
such  as  we  are  here  considering,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that  old  values  have  sometimes  to  be 
discarded,  or  at  least  disregarded,  and  a  general 
revaluation  of  ideals  entered  upon.  And  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  fetish  of  our  educational  system  is  one 
of  these.  Of  what  value,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  is 
the  education  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in     white    and    black    elementary    schools    in    the 
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country  receive  ?  Of  what  importance  is  that  educa- 
tion to  them  during  the  remainder  of  their  Hves  ? 
How  far  does  it  conduce  to  their  gaining  a  HveHhood 
(Spencer's  indirect  self-preservation)  to  the  formation 
of  character,  to  the  cultivation  of  civic  virtues  ? 
True,  this  education  is  better  than  none  at  all,  but 
surely  in  this  age,  when  everything  is  subject  to  the 
domination  of  reason  as  verified  in  the  light  of 
Science,  it  is  an  unworthy  neglect  that  we  who  give 
so  much  time  and  attention  to  the  production  of  the 
best  kinds  of  wheat,  of  fruit,  of  horses,  of  dogs,  of 
machinery,  have  not  seen  that  it  were  well  for  us  if 
we  gave  some  of  that  studious  care  to  the  production 
of  the  best  kind  of  man,  of  citizen,  of  South  African. 
It  is  when  dealing  with  humanity  in  the  plastic 
state  that  we  perceive  the  greatness  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  perspicacity  in  his  statement  of  the 
subordination  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  He 
places  first  that  education  which  prepares  for  direct 
self-preservation ;  second  that  which  prepares  for 
indirect  self-preservation  ;  third  that  which  prepares 
for  parent-hood ;  fourth  that  which  prepares  for 
citizenship ;  and  last  that  which  prepares  for 
the  miscellaneous  refinements  of  life.  Yet  do  not 
we  place  first  that  which  rationally  should  come 
last?  We  teach  the  naked  children  of  naked  par- 
ents the  arts  that  delighted  luxurious  Rome  ;  invite 
them  to  join  with  us  in  our  leisured  appreciation  of 
the  music  of  Milton  or  the  wit  of  Addison ;  even 
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conspire  with  them  to  murder  Mendelssohn ;  fill 
minds  with  shadowy  pictures  of  things  they  can 
never  attain.  But  of  any  handicraft,  of  any  know- 
ledge which  will  help  them  to  earn  their  daily  bread, 
to  understand  their  own  bodies,  to  appreciate  their 
place  in  the  universal  order,  to  make  them  other 
than  savages,  never  do  we  utter  a  word.  Of  that 
knowledge  that  lends  pleasure  to  the  possession  of 
wealth  we  give  them  without  stint,  but  of  what 
avail  is  such  knowledge  to  men  who  live  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  ?  It  is  not  pearls  that  we  cast 
before  swine,  but  husks  before  men  ;  our  children 
have  asked  for  bread  and  we  give  them  stones. 
They  are  eager  for  education,  for  that  education 
which  makes  the  white  man  master,  but  they  do 
not  know  that  that  education  is  not  to  be  obtained 
in  our  schools ;  that  if  there  had  been  no  schools 
that  education  would  still  be  there  ;  that  without 
that  education  the  education  of  the  schools  is  the 
apple  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ashes  in  the  mouth  of  them 
that  eat — to  them  that  work. 

Commenting  upon  curriculum  of  English  schools, 
Herbert  Spencer  says  in  Education:  "It  is  true 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their  uses.  But 
when  we  have  said  this  we  have  said  nearly  all. 
While  the  great  bulk  of  what  else  is  acquired  has 
no  bearing  on  the  indu.strial  activities,  an  immensity 
of  information  that  has  a   direct   bearing  on   the 
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industrial  activities  is  entirely  passed  over.  For, 
leaving  out  only  some  very  small  classes,  what  are 
men  employed  in?  They  are  employed  in  the 
production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities. And  on  what  does  efficiency  in  the 
production,  preparation,  and  distribution  of  com- 
modities depend  ?  It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods 
fitted  to  the  respective  natures  of  the  commodities  ; 
it  depends  on  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  their 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital  properties,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  that  is,  it  depends  on  Science.  This  order 
of  knowledge,  which  is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our 
school-courses,  is  the  order  of  knowledge  underlying 
the  right  performance  of  those  processes  by  which 
civilised  life  is  made  possible.  Undeniable  as  is 
this  truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  living  consciousness 
of  it ;  its  very  familiarity  makes  it  unregarded." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  we  were  able  to 
eradicate  from  our  minds  the  roots  of  our  inherited 
educational  prejudices,  as  opposed  to  our  intellect- 
ual predilections,  and  were  to  set  about  devising  a 
system  sufficiently  adequate  to  cope  with  present- 
day  requirements,  the  model  that  we  should  set 
before  us  rationally  to  follow  would  not  be  that  of 
the  system  under  which  most  of  us  received  our 
apology  of  a  preparation  for  the  business  of  life.  If 
we  could  forget  during  the  time  of  our  constructive 
labour  the  behests  of  ancient  authority,  is  it  not 

apparent  in  the  light  of  our  dearly  purchased  know- 

II 
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ledge  of  the  world  and  its  ways  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  be  as  strictly  scientific  in  regulating 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  we  should  establish 
for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  destinies  of  our 
children  as  we  are  in  the  exercise  of  other  of  our 
activities?  Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  state  of 
affairs  exists,  and  that  the  question  before  us  is 
how  to  elaborate  a  system  of  education  which  will 
be  effective  in  giving  the  pupils  in  the  highest 
degree  such  knowledge  as  will  equip  them  for  the 
struggle  for  life  under  modern  conditions.  Spencer 
has  shown  us  that  the  application  of  the  different 
kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  humanity 
should  rationally  take  place  in  the  following 
order : — 

First,  that  knowledge  which  tends  to  direct  self- 
preservation.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  task  to 
teach  a  child  how  to  avoid  the  more  obvious  kinds 
of  danger.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for 
others  to  assist  in  this  part  of  a  child's  education. 
That  fire  burns,  that  a  knife  cuts,  and  that  burns 
and  cuts  are  painful  are  facts  that  all  children  learn 
from  their  own  experience,  nature  being  the  teacher. 
But  there  are  other  and  more  insidious  dangers 
that  a  child  (or  for  that  matter,  a  full-grown  man) 
cannot  avoid  unless  such  dangers  have  been  pointed 
out  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  ignorant  view  the 
precautions  taken  in  epidemics  of  infectious  illness, 
e.g.  typhoid,  as  ridiculous  or  at  most  as  the  meti- 
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culous  tyranny  of  authority.  Witness  as  an 
example  of  the  opposition  aroused  by  such  precau- 
tions the  dangerous  temper  displayed  in  India  some 
years  ago  when  endeavours  were  made  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  plague  that  was  devastating  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  If  the  ignorant  could  behold 
with  the  eye  of  the  flesh  the  actual  germs  of  infec- 
tion, could  see  the  onslaught  on  human  organs  made 
by  the  bacilli  of  disease,  and  follow  the  conse- 
quences of  that  attack,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  would  learn  to  adopt  cleanly  and  temper- 
ate habits  of  living  as  readily  as  they  do  to  respect 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

Now  disease,  being  an  enemy  to  the  body,  is  an 
enemy  to  the  State,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  the 
causes  that  produce  disease  were  allowed  to  remain 
unmolested  the  decimation  and  debilitation  of  the 
population  would  be  a  direct  consequence  of  that 
neglect.  And  because  lack  of  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  is  inconsistent  with  a  high  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion, it  follows  that  retrogression  would  be  the 
consequence  of  that  neglect,  and  we  should  become 
such  a  people  as  the  Hindus  or  the  Chinese,  the 
prey  of  other  races.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  character  is  the  product  of  environment,  pre- 
cept and  example  during  the  formative  period  from 
infancy  to  adolescence.  There  is  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  training  a  savage  child,  when  it 
has    been    removed    from    the  environment  of  its 
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native  savagery,  to  become  a  civilised  man,  but  if 
the  savage  has  arrived  at  maturity  before  his  educa- 
tion begins,  his  civilisation  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  education  to  be 
efficacious  must  begin  at  an  early  age,  at  that  age 
when  consciousness  begins  to  unfold  itself,  and  the 
budding  consciousness  must  be  taught  with  assiduous 
care  to  apprehend  what  the  experience  of  the 
teacher  has  shown  to  be  the  safest  course  to  pursue. 
This  being  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  the  first 
requisite  of  the  educational  system  we  would  in- 
stitute should  be  the  means  of  inculcating  a  right 
manner  of  living  as  being  essential  to  the  direct 
self-preservation  of  the  individual,  hence  to  the 
self-preservation  of  the  State,  and  through  the  State 
back  to  the  posterity  of  the  individual. 

Second  in  the  rational  arrangement  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  knowledge  to  the  needs  of  human 
life  is  the  knowledge  that  tends  to  Indirect  Self- 
preservation.  It  will  be  evident  that  if  we  are  to 
regulate  our  educational  system  in  such  wise  as  to 
make  it  subservient  to  our  needs  instead  of  making 
ourselves  subservient  to  it,  to  make  the  training  it 
affords  as  efficient  an  equipment  for  actual  use  in 
life  as  possible,  we  must  provide  for  the  instruction 
of  our  youth  in  the  arts  by  whose  exercise  they  will 
at  a  later  period  earn  their  livings.  It  will  be  sup- 
posed that  apart  from  the  fortunate — or  unfortunate — 
few  that  do  not  need  to  work  for  their  bread,  every 
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child  receiving  instruction  will  ultimately  enter  a 
trade  or  profession.  We  have  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry  to  do  more  particularly  with  industrial  and 
agricultural  pursuits  than  with  the  professions,  and 
the  remarks  that  follow  must  therefore  be  understood 
to  relate  solely  to  callings  in  which  manual  skill 
— combined,  of  course,  with  trained  mentality — is 
exercised. 

Modern  conditions  demand  that  every  person, 
down  to  the  humblest  cottager,  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  elementary 
arithmetic.  To  what  limits  the  teaching  of  subjects 
having  these  simple  arts  as  their  basis  should  be 
carried  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  trade 
which  the  pupil  adopts.  It  is  a  foolish  proceeding 
to  burden  the  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  superfluous 
trash  which  will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  pupil 
in  after  life.  Not  to  employ  the  formative  period 
of  a  child's  life  in  training  for  the  battle  of  life  is 
an  irrational  omission,  if  we  grant  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  of  to-day  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
State  of  to-morrow  ;  but  to  employ  that  formative 
period  to  such  ill  purpose  as  we  do  must  be  con- 
sidered little  short  of  criminal  when  we  view  this 
matter  from  a  national  standpoint. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  guided  by  reason  in 
determining  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  we  shall 
have  regard  first  to  a  choice  of  the  handicraft  by 
the  exercise  of  which  the  man  of  to-morrow  whose 
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life  we  are  moulding  shall  live  and  in  his  turn  rear 
children  as  worthy  assets  of  the  State.  In  the  case 
of  the  very  young,  that  is  from  about  the  age  of 
three  years  to  seven,  simple  manual  exercises  should 
be  employed  to  train  the  brain  and  muscles  to  re- 
spond to  the  stimuli  of  finer  sense  perceptions  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  severer  requirements  of  the 
next  stage.  From  the  ages  of  seven  to  ten,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  manual  skill  has  been  acquired, 
the  pupil  should  receive  instruction  in  the  simpler 
trades,  such  as  carpentry,  masonry,  metal-work- 
ing, kitchen  gardening,  horticulture  and  others. 
At  this  stage  of  his  education  he  would  be  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  or 
these  subjects  might  be  taught  at  a  slightly  earlier 
age  if  the  child  showed  any  aptitude  for  them,  but 
in  any  event  instruction  in  book-work  should  not  be 
given  until  it  has  mastered  the  earlier  part  of  its 
education,  that  in  which  the  brain  has  been  taught 
to  control  the  fingers  and  the  muscles  of  the  fingers 
to  fulfil  their  functions  with  precision.  And  even 
then  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  should  be 
taught  not  as  the  fundamenta  of  the  child's  educa- 
tion, but  simply  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  his  trade. 
During  the  next  stage,  that  corresponding  to  the 
period  of  ten  to  thirteen,  the  elements  of  physical 
science  should  be  taught,  with  specialisation  in  that 
branch  relating  most  intimately  to  the  trade  or 
culture  chosen   b)' the  pupil   at  this  stage ;   instruc- 
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tion  should  be  given  in  the  more  difficult  trades 
and  generally  the  youth  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  should  be  initiated  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  craft  which  shall  be  his  life-work. 
(We  shall  in  a  later  chapter  give  some  examples  of 
the  methods  to  be  pursued.)  Such  subjects  as 
political  geography,  foreign  languages  (including 
Latin  and  Greek),  history  and  the  deal  of  other  im- 
pedimenta with  which  our  fathers  delighted  to  load 
themselves  and  us,  should  be  carefully  eschewed  as 
tending  to  retard  the  development  of  the  child's 
mind.  But  instruction  of  a  thorough  kind  should 
be  given  in  mathematics,  especially  geometry. 

In  the  next  stage,  corresponding  to  the  period 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  mechanics  and  applied 
mathematics  ;  and  the  pupil  would  cultivate  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  physical  phenomena  and  the 
exercise  of  the  complex  constructive  arts  and  scien- 
tific intensive  agriculture. 

It  may  be  said  that  what  is  here  outlined  is  more 
than  can  be  mastered  by  a  lad  of  sixteen.  We 
reply  that  the  underlying  idea  of  the  denial  is 
erroneous.  When  an  apprentice  enters  his  articles, 
he  leaves  school  with  muscles  and  nerves  that  have 
never  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  any  but  the 
coarsest  stimuli  and  his  brain  lacks  that  receptive 
quality  that  must  be  cultivated  before  he  can 
exercise  his  trade  with  intelligence  and  skill.     Yet 
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an  apprentice,  after  serving  his  indentures  in  a  more 
or  less  promiscuous  manner,  acquires  the  skill  which 
entitles  him  to  class  himself  as  a  journeyman.  And 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  periods  of  most 
apprenticeships  are  not  too  long  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  for  which  they  are 
designed.  Adam  Smith  says:  "  Long  apprentice- 
ships are  altogether  unnecessary.  The  arts,  which 
are  much  superior  to  common  trades,  such  as  those 
of  making  clocks  and  watches,  contain  no  such 
mystery  as  to  require  a  long  course  of  instruction 
.  .  .  when  both  have  fairly  been  invented,  and  are 
well  understood,  to  explain  to  any  young  man,  in 
the  completest  manner,  how  to  apply  the  instru- 
ments and  how  to  construct  the  machines,  cannot 
well  require  more  than  the  lessons  of  a  few 
weeks.  .  .  .  The  dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in 
common  trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much 
practice  and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
practice  with  much  more  diligence  and  attention  if 
from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a  journey- 
man.  .   .   ." 

This  testimony  of  the  father  of  economists,  al- 
though designed  for  another  argument,  goes  to 
prove  that  a  youth  who  has  spent  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life  under  a  system  of  education  which 
aimed  to  make  him  an  efficient  worker,  would  go 
into  the  world  equipped  with  all  the  knowledge  and 
nervous  skill  and  without  the  disadvantages,  of  the 
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journeyman  who  has  had  to  spend  perhaps  five  or 
seven  of  the  years  of  his  adolescence  in  learning  a 
trade  badly. 

Nor  would  the  youth  suffer  by  reason  of  his  ig- 
norance of  those  subjects  that  we  now  take  such 
pains  to  teach  our  children.  If  he  feels  any  inclina- 
tion to  delve  in  the  musty  tomes  of  the  past,  if  his 
work  leaves  him  leisure  to  speculate  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  which  he  finds  himself,  has  he  not 
it  in  his  power  to  acquire  the  information  he  desires 
in  his  spare  time — the  time  given  to  play  after  the 
serious  matters  of  life  have  been  attended  to?  He 
need  then  only  reverse  what  his  fellow-tradesmen 
have  done  before  him,  first  learn  his  trade  in  the 
most  impressionable  part  of  his  life,  and  then  collect 
a  quantity  of  more  or  less  interesting  but  useless 
information. 

If,  when  the  age  of  sixteen  years  (which,  let  us 
suppose,  is  the  minimum  school-leaving  age)  has 
been  attained,  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  are 
such  that  the  youth  cannot  remain  longer  at  school, 
he  will  at  any  rate  have  gained  such  knowledge 
that  even  if  at  times  he  has  difficulty  in  finding 
work  at  his  own  trade,  his  general  manual  training 
will  be  such  that  he  will  experience  little  trouble  in 
mastering  some  other  in  which  competition  is  not  so 
keen. 

The  education  which  prepares  for  parenthood, 
although  less  important  than  that  which  prepares 
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for  indirect  self-preservation,  should  not  be  delayed 
until  the  youth  receiving  instruction  had  passed 
through  the  school  curriculum  described  above. 
Indeed  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  part  of  a  child's 
education  should  not  depend  upon  the  rest  of  his 
education  except  perhaps  that  which  has  reference 
to  direct  self-preservation,  but  should  follow  nat- 
urally upon  the  age  or  physical  development  of 
the  child.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  education  preparing  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  parenthood  could  be  received 
at  home,  but  however  desirable  such  a  mode  of 
instruction  may  seem  it  is  a  regrettable  truth  that 
even  among  enlightened  and  (according  to  our 
ideas)  highly  educated  people,  there  exists  a  false 
delicacy  which  forbids  parents  to  make  any  mention 
to  their  children,  much  more  so  to  explain,  the 
causes  of  the  bodily  phenomena  which  occur  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  certain  other  functions  of  the 
body.  This  subject,  we  are  aware,  is  one  of  extreme 
delicacy  owing  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  ordinarily  intelligent  people.  The  attitude 
adopted  by  them  is  one  of  studied  aloofness  for 
fear  of  offending  the  susceptibilities  of  some  other 
(mythical)  hypersensitive  person.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  that  can  be  discussed  with  perfect 
candour  without  the  least  semblance  of  coarse- 
ness, and  all  sensible  persons  must  recognise  that 
the  position  which,  as  the  result  of  their  fancied 
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dilemma,  they  have  taken  up  is  a  false  one,  and 
one,  moreover,  which,  being  reasonable  beings,  they 
cannot  regard  as  conducive  either  to  national  health 
or  the  best  morals.  Being  also  convinced  that  it 
is  a  matter  which  deserves,  nay,  demands,  our  very 
real  and  earnest  attention,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
offer  some  comments  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance  in  the  education  of  children,  hence  to 
the  national  life. 

We  begin  with  an  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  where  an  abuse  is  found  to  exist 
which  it  is  desired  to  abolish,  the  best  course  to 
pursue  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  abuse  and 
to  attempt  by  removing  the  causes  to  remove  also 
the  abuse  which  is  their  effect.  This  is  the  pro- 
cedure which  we  always  adopt  in  regard  to  other 
matters,  so  why  not  here?  A  palliative  is  at  all 
times  a  sorry  expedient,  but  when  we  wilfully  turn 
away  our  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  our  children  from 
the  truth  we  invite  the  wrath  of  even-handed  Nature. 

There  is  no  truer  commentary  on  our  conduct 
than  that  made  by  Spencer  in  Education  :  "  Is  it  not 
an  astonishing  fact,"  he  says,  "that  though  on  the 
treatment  of  offspring  depend  their  lives  or  deaths, 
and  their  moral  welfare  or  ruin  ;  yet  not  one  word 
of  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  offspring  is  ever 
given  to  those  who  will  by  and  by  be  parents?  Is 
it  not  monstrous  that  the  fate  of  a  new  generation 
should  be  left  to  the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom, 
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impulse,  fancy,  joined  with  the  suggestions  of 
ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejudiced  counsel  of  grand- 
mothers ?  If  a  merchant  commenced  business  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping, 
we  should  exclaim  at  his  folly,  and  look  for  disas- 
trous consequences.  Or  if,  before  studying  ana- 
tomy a  man  set  up  as  a  surgical  operator,  we  should 
wonder  at  his  audacity  and  pity  his  patients.  But 
that  parents  should  begin  the  difficult  task  of  rear- 
ing children,  without  ever  having  given  a  thought 
to  the  principles,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual, 
which  ought  to  guide  them,  excites  neither  surprise 
at  the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  victims. 

"  To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed,  add 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive  with  feeble 
constitutions,  and  millions  that  grow  up  with  con- 
stitutions not  so  strong  as  they  should  be  ;  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  curse  inflicted  on  their 
offspring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life." 

If  Spencer's  words  are  true  in  their  application 
to  civilised  white  people  their  incidence  is  even 
weightier  on  the  native  population  of  this  country. 
We  are  often  told  by  people  who  know  very 
little  about  the  subject  that  in  his  "  raw"  state  the 
native  is  a  paragon  of  virtue.  No  greater  mistake 
can  be  made  than  this,  a  contention  in  which,  we 
feel  sure,  we  will  be  supported  by  most  people  who 
have  had  opportunities  for  studying  the  black  man 
in  his  wild  state.     And  it  would  be  remarkable  if  it 
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were  not  so.  Let  us  examine  briefly  the  circum- 
stances amid  which  the  native  comes  to  maturity 
and  the  university  in  which  he  gets  his  education. 

Leaving  for  later  discussion  the  locations  about 
white  towns,  we  inspect  the  typical  kraal  where  the 
black  man  first  sees  the  light  of  day.  A  hut,  inno- 
cent of  ventilation,  destitute  of  even  the  barest 
comforts,  foul  with  vermin,  and  surrounded  with 
human  excrement,  is  his  birthplace.  From  the  day 
of  his  birth  he  comes  into  intimate  association  with 
the  naked  facts  of  life  ;  beholds  without  the  flicker 
of  an  eye-lid  scenes  and  gestures,  hears  without 
blushing  words,  references  from  which  the  white 
mother  shields  her  child  with  the  utmost  care. 
Naked  are  they  in  body,  and  naked  in  mind,  speech 
and  action.  Excellent  as  the  old  Spartan  discipline, 
would  be  even  this  unshamed  acquaintanceship  with 
the  nakedness  of  things  human  as  tending  to  restraint 
and  moral  strength,  if  that  were  the  purpose  for 
which  native  parents  expose  the  secrets  of  maturity. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  savage  is  simply  an  animal, 
giving  little  thought  to  the  consequences  of  pre- 
mature knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  young,  or  when 
an  instance  of  precocity  is  brought  to  his  notice 
treating  it  simply  as  a  huge  joke.  And  the  con- 
sequences of  that  precocity  are  evil  practices,  sub- 
terfuge, and  illicit  traffic  of  a  kind  that  many 
white  people  in  this  country  have  little  knowledge 
of     The    custom  of  the   lobola,  under  which    the 
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woman,  as  long  as  she  is  reputed  chaste,  is  treated 
as  a  chattel  and  therefore  possesses  market  value  is 
the  culminating  influence  which  tends  to  degrade  the 
morals  of  the  native. 

Mr.  Dudley  Kidd,  after  describing  the  coarseness 
of  South  African  natives  in  T/ie  Essentia/  Kaffir, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Whatever  else  the  natives  are,  they 
are  animals.  They  are  hardly  the  '  clear  creatures  ' 
who  figure  in  enthusiastic  missionary  meetings. 
The  natives  are  not  very  particular  about  the  water 
they  drink  ;  they  do  not  need  Pasteur  filters,  for 
they  prefer  the  water  to  be  fairly  thick  and  strong. 
If  no  stranger  has  come  along  with  exciting  news, 
the  men  will  fill  up  the  interstices  of  their  talk, 
after  exhausting  the  subjects  of  cattle  and  crops, 
with  obscene  conversation." 

Is  it  remarkable  that  people  reared  amid  vice, 
filth  and  laziness — a  disinclination  for  work  which  in 
the  past  led  to  the  relegation  of  all  manual  labour 
to  women — have  sunk  into  an  apathy  so  profound 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  what  will  supply  the 
barest  needs  of  the  body  ?  The  Kaffir  of  to-day  is 
still  the  Kaffir  of  yesterday,  masquerading  in  the 
dirty  vestments  of  outward  civilisation.  And  the 
Kaffir  of  a  few  decades  ago  strove  only  to  acquire 
sufficient  wealth  to  purchase  the  means  of  legitimate 
procreation. 

The  Kaffir  of  to-day  demands  little  more  from 
life.     The  child  of  squalor,  he  desires  no  more  than 
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the  fulfilling  of  the  primal  instincts  of  all  breathing 
things  —  self-preservation  and  self- reproduction. 
And  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  he  is  happy  so  long 
as  he  sleeps  on  a  full  stomach  and  with  his  mate 
beside  him. 

Yet,  if  this  were  all,  if  "  living  next  to  nature  " 
in  this  fashion  were  not  hostile  to  the  human  body, 
to  the  human  mind,  there  would  be  little  to  be 
gained  in  depriving  him  of  his  blissful  ignorance. 
And  possibly  the  Bantu,  the  Hottentots,  and  the 
Bushmen  before  the  coming  of  the  White  men  were 
immune  from  the  dangers  of  vicious  practices  and 
filthy  surroundings.  But  whatever  the  state  of 
African  society  before  the  White  man  came,  con- 
ditions have  totally  changed  with  the  advent  of 
civilising  influences ;  and  conjointly  with  those 
civilising  influences  have  come  strange  vices ;  and 
their  complements,  deadly,  terrifying  diseases ; 
vague,  shadowy  monsters  of  death,  lurking  in  air, 
in  water,  in  earth.  The  white  man  has  inaugurated 
a  reign  of  insecurity  where  once  there  was  security, 
save  from  the  merciful  red  death  of  swift  spears  or 
wild  beasts.  The  tangible  dangers  of  a  century  ago 
have  fled,  but  for  every  one  that  has  gone,  ten 
spectres  lurk  in  dark  places  and  fall  upon  the  un- 
wary. 

Thus  have  the  conditions  of  native  life  changed 
and  it  would  seem  natural  to  expect  a  change  in 
the  hygiene  of  a  people  threatened  by  such  new 
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and  deadly  dangers.  But  has  there  been,  is  there 
to-day,  any  sign  of  amelioration  ?  There  is  not  only 
no  sign  of  a  defensive  cleansing  of  living  habits  and 
morals,  but  there  are  indications  that  the  crude 
sanitation  and  the  cruder  moral  code  of  their  fore- 
fathers is  slipping  away  from  them.  Filth,  vice 
and  disease  go  hand  in  hand,  and  year  by  year  the 
native  is  becoming  more  deeply  the  slave  of  these 
enemies  to  humanity.  Enteric,  syphilis  and  con- 
sumption threaten  to  do  for  the  South  African 
native  what  "  fire-water"  did  for  the  Red  Indian  of 
North  America. 

Can  any  one  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Can 
any  lungs  breathe  the  foetid  air  of  the  pest-house  and 
escape  corruption?  The  vice,  the  squalor,  and  the 
disease  of  the  native  are  the  enemies  not  only  of  the 
black  man  but  of  the  European  as  well,  and  if  the 
European  permits  the  cancer  to  eat  its  way  deeper  into 
the  people,  he  must  expect  that  it  will  find  his  own 
heart  at  length.  And  their  children,  they  who  to- 
morrow will  bring  forth  more  children — what  of 
them?  Do  we  attempt  to  show  them  how  children 
should  be  reared  ;  what  they  should  be  shown  ;  what 
should  be  hidden  from  them  ;  what  .should  be  their 
attitude  towards  the  great  mystery  of  birth,  of  life  ; 
the  effect  of  intemperance  on  the  constitution  ;  the 
thousand  other  things  that  parents  should  know — 
which  their  parents  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  ?     Have  we  not  been  remiss  in  a  duty  to 
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them  ?     Have  we  not  been  remiss  in  a  duty  to  our- 
selves ? 

It  is  necessary  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  all  the 
facts  relating  to  human  physiology  and  morals 
should  form  part  of  a  child's  education.  Instruction 
in  hygiene  is  not  an  ideal ;  it  is  a  very  real  neces- 
sity even  to  many  civilised  people ;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  a  race  coming  out  of  a 
state  of  nature  into  contact  with  the  ills  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

Yet,  if  we  are  to  allow  purely  selfish  considera- 
tions to  sway  us  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  let  us 
remember  that  when  the  coloured  population  of 
South  Africa  has  been  educated  into  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  science  of  human  life,  they  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied,  as  they  now  are,  with  miser- 
able one-roomed  hovels  to  live  in,  will  require  proper 
and  adequate  clothing  and  food,  and  will  feel  the 
innumerable  other  wants  that  knowledge  of  their 
own  bodies  must  awaken.  And  when  that  time 
has  arrived,  when  civilisation  has  placed  on  their 
shoulders  the  same  burden  as  it  has  on  ours,  why 
then  there  will  be  no  more  talk  of  a  "  Kaffir's  wage  ". 
And  in  competition  in  the  labour  market  it  will 
not  be  the  cheapest  labour  of  the  same  kind — for 
all  will  then  bear  the  same  price — but  the  best 
labour  that  will  find  a  buyer.  Then  and  then  only 
will  the  white  man  be  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  the  native  effectually  on  an  equal  footing, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  NATIVE  AS   CITIZEN. 

Good  citizenship !  How  much  is  not  implied  in 
that  relation  of  the  man  to  the  State !  To  be  a 
good  citizen  the  man  must  be  good,  possessing  the 
private  virtues  of  temperance  and  cleanliness  in 
body  and  mind  ;  the  virtues  of  charity,  energy  and 
duty.  He  must  be  useful  and  to  be  useful  he  must 
have  intelligence,  skill,  imagination  and  strength  of 
will — so  that  action  be  not  swayed  by  passion  ;  he 
must  subject  desire  to  reason.  He  must  be  patriotic 
— imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  country,  exalted  in 
his  country's  honour,  dejected  in  his  country's  shame. 
To  be  good,  to  be  useful,  to  be  patriotic  are  the 
marks  of  a  good  citizen,  but  if  no  loving  parent,  no 
wise  teacher,  has  ever  taught  the  child,  has  ever 
practised  for  his  instruction,  the  virtues  of  temper- 
ance and  cleanliness,  chastity  and  loyalty,  charity 
and  duty  (for  let  us  remember  that  it  is  given  to 
few  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  life  amid  scenes  of 
debauchery  and  dirt,  selfishness  and  neglect,  and  to 
snatch  from  the  mire  the  gems  of  perfect  manhood), 
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how  shall  the  child  learn  to  love  goodness  for  its 
own  sake,  to  admit  the  adequacy  of  virtue's  reward. 
But  if,  instead,  his  tutors  and  his  parents  by  the 
silent  submonition  of  their  own  gross  conduct  in- 
struct him  not  in  the  virtues  but  in  the  vices,  how 
shall  he  not  refrain  from  making  evil  his  good ; 
what  hope  of  his  attaining  to  good  citizenship  ?  ^ 
If  he  has  never  seen  practised  the  virtues  of  charity 
— forbearance,  generosity,  human  kindness — has 
never  been  stirred  to  action  by  the  force  of  noble 
ambition  or  the  love  of  wife  and  child ;  has  never 
been  taught  to  feel  the  joy  of  labour ;  has  never 
been  led  to  share  another's  suffering,  to  under- 
stand and  bare  his  head  to  the  sanctity  of  duty — 
how  shall  his  value  to  his  country  be  assessed? 
He  can  be  counted  only  in  the  gross,  and  if  he  dies 
in  a  skip  accident,  is  carried  off  by  foul  disease, 
fades  somnolently  out  of  life  in  some  far-distant 
kraal,  his  passing  is  the  passage  of  a  shadow  on  the 
wall. 

Is  the  slave  patriotic  ?  And  is  the  Native  of  to- 
day other  than  a  slave?  True,  we  have  abolished 
private  ownership  of  human  cattle,  but  no  less  than 
the  slavery  that  preceded  the  year  1836  is  the  en- 
slavement of  four  millions  of  black  men  and  women 
by  a  million  Europeans  in  the  year  of  grace  191 3. 

1  We  do  not  pretend  that  all  black  men  are  evil,  but  we  do 
maintain  that  their  simple  life  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dark  side  of 
civilisation  tends  to  evil. 
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It  is  the  birthright  of  a  freeman  that  he  be  placed 
under  no  disabilities  as  compared  with  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  provided  his  conduct  be  in  consonance 
with  the  law.  Would  it  not  be  a  labour  of  super- 
erogation to  prove  that  Natives  are  placed  under 
disabilities  in  every  part  of  South  Africa — even  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  enjoy  certain  privi- 
leges denied  to  their  brethren  in  the  other  provinces — 
for  you  to  whom  we  address  ourselves  know  what 
they  must  and  what  they  must  not  do  of  the  things 
that  we,  the  collective  owners  of  them  collectively, 
are  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  or  perform  at  our  own 
pleasure.  We  qualify  their  possession  of  property, 
their  coming  and  going,  their  eating  and  drinking. 
We  demand  from  them  collectively  an  unqualified 
admission  of  our  collective  mastery  by  individual  ab- 
ject submission  to  us  individually.  Are  not  these 
the  marks  of  slavery?  And  to  crown  our  efforts, 
we  have  so  far  succeeded  in  establishing  our  suprem- 
acy over  them  that  they  do  not  even  question  our 
right  to  look  upon  them  as  cattle,  and  have  indeed 
come  to  regard  themselves  in  that  sad  light.  Can 
such  men  be  patriotic?  And  if  not  patriotic,  how 
can  they  be  good  citizens  ? 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  neither  through 
the  goodliness  of  their  lives,  their  utility  to  the  State 
nor  the  presence  of  patriotism  do  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  out  their  lives  permit  them 
to  attain  to  the  virtue  of  good  citizenship,  and  we 
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see,  therefore,  that  the  education  that  prepares  for 
citizenship  is  something  so  wide  and  deep  that  it 
must  control  their  lives,  must  alter  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  must  deeply  affect  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  white  members  of  the  State — is,  in  fine, 
that  education  through  which  they  shall  have  passed 
to  prepare  them  for  direct  and  indirect  self-preserva- 
tion and  parenthood  continued  and  amplified  to  a 
degree  that  shall  make  each  one  feel  himself  not 
merely  a  grain  in  a  mass  that  is  of  no  account,  but 
an  individual  force  which  is  potent  to  strengthen 
and  glorify  the  State  whereof  it  is  a  part. 

He  who  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  full  mem- 
bership of  the  State  and  may  be  fitly  and  truly  de- 
scribed as  a  good  citizen  is  he  whose  education  is 
complete,  an  education  which,  we  have  seen,  em- 
braces the  three  other  stages  of  advancement  in 
knowledge  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made.  We  have  seen  that  if  we  desire  to  strengthen 
our  position  in  South  Africa  so  that  we,  the  white 
men,  may  make  this  our  permanent  home  and  the 
home  and  fatherland  of  our  posterity,  we  must  de- 
vise a  means  whereby  the  superior  economic  strength 
of  the  black  races  will  be  neutralised.  We  have 
seen  that  our  weakness  lies  in  the  burden  that  civil- 
isation has  placed  upon  our  shoulders  and  we  have  also 
seen  that,  like  the  mail-clad  crusaders  pitted  against 
the  light-armed  Saracen  in  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
we  are  no   match  for  our  adversaries,  even  though 
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our  prowess  be  no  less  than  theirs.  We  see,  too, 
that  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  our  burdensome 
equipment  lest  we  revert  to  a  stage  that  we  have 
long  left  behind  us.  It  becomes  apparent,  therefore, 
that  we  must  load  them  with  impedimenta  even  as 
we  are  loaded.  They  cannot  be  so  loaded  save  by 
long  and  arduous  preparation — by  life-long  educa- 
tion. If  we  concede  that  civilisation  is  a  blessing 
to  humanity — and  with  all  its  ills  surely  we  must ; 
if  we  perceive  that  we  cannot  cope  with  the  forces 
of  barbarism — and  it  would  be  futile  to  say  we  do 
not ;  then  clearly  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us, 
owed  to  ourselves,  to  our  posterity,  even  to  the 
native  races  themselves,  that,  education  of  the  kinds 
we  have  examined  being  the  only  means  by  which 
that  end  can  be  attained,  we  should  educate  the 
black  man,  let  him  seek  and  find  enlightenment  of 
his  own  free  will  and  accord  if  possible,  or  use  com- 
pulsion if  he  proves  recalcitrant,  but  in  either  event 
make  certain  that  he  does  not  escape  civilisation. 

And,  therefore,  because  we  recognise  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  both  White  and 
Black,  we  contend  that  a  comprehensive  system  of 
compulsory  education  should  be  instituted,  having 
for  its  objects  preparation  for  direct  and  indirect 
self-preservation,  for  parenthood,  and  lastly,  as  cor- 
relating all  three  in  one  harmonious  mean  between 
the  individual  and  the  race,  good  citizenship. 
It  is  evident  that  no  cast-iron  system  could  be  em- 
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ployed  with  success.  As  conditions  vary  or  change, 
so  should  the  methods  employed  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  be  adjustable  to  such  varying  and  altered 
conditions.  We  should  not  employ  the  same  plan 
of  campaign  in  the  Kaffir  territories  amongst 
"  wild  "  Kaffirs  and  in  the  locations  about  the  white 
towns,  for  example.  The  Transkei  and  Johannes- 
burg each  requires  distinct  and  differing  treatment. 
The  suggestions  that  follow  must  not,  therefore, 
be  construed  to  contain  anything  of  a  dogmatic 
character,  but  are  intended  purely  as  an  outline  of  a 
plan  to  be  modified  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

We  believe  that  after  about  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  the  character  of  native  men  and  women 
has  formed,  and  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to 
eradicate  uncivilised  and  vicious  habits  and  to  instil 
other  and  better  ways  of  thought.  And  we  should, 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  adults,  be  able  to  do  little 
more  than  enforce  outward  cleanliness  and  order- 
liness. The  first  great  matter  that  would  require 
attention  would  be  the  housing  of  natives,  first  in 
the  towns  locations,  then  in  the  kraals,  on  the  mines 
and  in  other  industries,  and  lastly  on  farms. 

In  the  white  man's  territory  (and  here  we  lay  our 
finger  on  the  pith  of  native  corruption)  we  should 
permit  no  differentiation  in  the  municipal  regulation 
of  sanitation  and  orderliness,  and  the  provision  of 
objects  of  interest,  comfort  and  recreation  as  between 
White  and  Black  in  our  towns  and  cities.     If  we 
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decree  that  the  streets  of  our  cities  shall  be  innocent 
of   material,   verbal   and  moral    garbage,  let   that 
decree  apply  to  the  location  as  well  as  to  the  resort 
of  fashion  ;  if  we  say  there  shall  be  no  overcrowding, 
let  White  and  Black  both  obey  the  law ;  if  fever 
and    other   cases  of  infectious    illness    among   the 
white  population  be  isolated,  let  the  same  be  done 
to  the  black ;  if  streets  are  lighted  for  the  conveni- 
ence and  safety  of  white,  light  them  for  that  of  black  ; 
if  our  municipalities  provide  parks,  libraries,  places 
of  public  entertainment,  let  it  be  for  the  population 
of  the  towns  (separate  by  all  means — indeed  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  be  separate  while  we  have 
them  with  us)  without  regard  to  colour ;  for  in  re- 
pression lies  our  danger  and  the  forces  that  are  now 
cooped  up  and  find  a  vent,  occasionally  in  the  per- 
petration of  some  heinous  crime,  frequently  in  deeds 
of  moral  darkness,  almost  always  in  the  prostitu- 
tion of  the  restless  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  would  be 
turned  in  the  direction  which  has  enabled  the  white 
man  to  discern  through  the  growth  of  his  intellect, 
"as   through  a  glass    darkly,"  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  the   Spirit   of  Man   made  strong  and 
glorious  by  union  with  Something  more  mighty  and 
wise. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SCHOOLS   FOR   NATIVE   CHILDREN. 

The  difficulty  we  might  anticipate  in  "getting  at" 
the  older  people  would  not  exist  so  far  as  the 
children  are  concerned.  Here  the  material  with 
which  we  have  to  work  is  still  in  the  plastic  state, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  shaped  to  the  ends 
we  have  in  view.  But  the  position  would  by  no 
means  be  free  from  grave  difficulties.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  firm 
hold  on  the  imagination,  hence  of  exercising  a  last- 
ing influence  on  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation,  is  their  environment.  The  groundwork 
of  all  education  is  that  training  which  the  child 
receives  during  infancy,  before  the  age  of  five  years. 
At  that  age  the  mind  has  received  that  peculiar, 
permanent  tinge  which  colours  the  whole  of  the 
after-life.  No  doubt  with  infinite  care  even  these 
first  impressions  may  be  particularly  effaced,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  complete  effacement  can 
be  brought  about  as  to  make  the  mind  after  that 
age,  for  the  purposes  of  the  teacher,  virgin  soil  in 
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which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  good  living.  And  as  the 
training  of  such  young  children  must  perforce  be 
left  to  their  untrained  parents,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  for  many  years  to  come  our  system  would  not 
be  productive  of  the  best  results,  at  least  until 
these  children  have  in  their  turn  become  parents. 

But  while  this  early  education,  or  rather  non- 
education,  would  leave  its  impress  on  the  mind  of 
the  child,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  education  it 
would  subsequently  receive  should  not  over-shadow 
early-acquired  disposition  ;  for,  after  all,  the  mental 
colouring  we  have  been  discussing  is  merely  that 
subjective  posture  of  the  mind  which  we  know  as 
temperament.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tem- 
perament does  exert  an  enormous  influence  on 
human  life,  for  on  its  inclination  depends  whether 
the  individual  will  be  active  or  apathetic,  and 
touched  by  the  minor  influences  that  flow  from 
these  dispositions,  kind  or  cruel,  civilised  or  un- 
civilised. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to 
inherited  traits,  our  object  being  merely  to  em- 
phasise the  effect  of  early  associations.  Yet,  what- 
ever neglect  the  child  may  have  suffered  in  infancy, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  a  course  of  rigorous  dis- 
cipline will  go  far  to  develop  imagination  and  will, 
and  when  once  these  two  powerful  allies  have  been 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  progress,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
retrograde  tendencies  count  for  little  except  as  foes 
to  be  guarded  against  in  moments  of  relaxation. 
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It  IS  after  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  therefore, 
that  we  must  for  all  practical  purposes  suppose  the 
education  of  the  Native  to  begin — that  is,  of  course, 
the  training  devised  on  scientific  lines  which  we 
have  discussed  in  the  last  few  chapters.  And  we 
should  begin,  therefore,  with  the  inculcation  of 
the  elementary  laws  of  health,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  education  that  prepares  for  direct  self-preserva- 
tion, and  in  exercising  the  pupil  in  those  simple 
arts  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

At  this  stage  we  should  lay  greater  emphasis  on 
cleanly  habits  than  on  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
objective  knowledge.  It  being  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  that  teachers  should  demand 
and  obtain  not  only  assurances  but  ocular  proof  of 
the  personal  cleanliness  of  the  pupils,  they  would 
be  required  to  supervise  in  person  the  daily  ablutions 
of  their  pupils  ;  and  the  schools  would  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  sexes  could  be  kept  apart.  Every 
school  would  have  as  part  of  its  equipment  a  swim- 
ming bath  and  laundry,  where  the  pupils  would 
perform  their  morning  and  evening  ablutions  and 
wash  their  own  clothing.  A  recreation  ground 
would  also  be  provided,  and  here  the  pupils  would 
be  put  to  do  such  physical  exercises  as  would  be 
thought  most  conducive  to  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  body,  and  to  perform  such  simple  evolutions 
together  as  would  lead  each  to  understand  his  part 
as  one  amongst  many  and  the  value  of  method, 
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co-operation  and  orderliness.  In  this  and  similar 
ways  the  pupils  would  be  persuaded  to  give  full  play 
to  all  bodily  functions  indirectly,  without  insisting 
too  much  upon  the  end  in  view — at  this  age  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  hint  at  purpose  even — by  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  exercises — cleanliness  through 
swimming,  exercising  muscles  and  nerves  in  games, 
the  lungs  in  singing,  courage  and  imagination  in 
healthy  emulation  of  the  deeds  of  the  bigger  boys. 
It  is  only  by  his  personal  influence,  however,  that 
the  teacher  can  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
gentleness,  honesty  and  generosity. 

We  are  aware  that  to  deal  adequately  with  this 
subject  would  require  a  great  deal  more  time  and 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and  we  can  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  lines  upon  which  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  elementary  divisions  of  the  school  should 
be  framed.  We  assume  that  after  the  age  of  nine 
years  it  is  not  essential  that  the  child,  whether  boy  or 
girl,  should  remain  under  the  personal  guardianship 
of  its  parents.  On  the  contrary  we  maintain  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  state  of  native  advancement, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  child  should  be  removed  at 
as  early  an  age  as  possible  from  influences  tending 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  or  deflecting  in  a  direction 
away  from  that  at  which  we  are  aiming.  We  would 
lay  special  stress  upon  this  provision,  and  would 
point  to  the  opposition  of  ideals  we  have  in  mind. 
It     is    possible    that    present-day    native    schools 
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may  be  making  laudable  efforts  to  produce  good 
men  and  women,  but  these  schools  are  working  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage  that  their  efforts  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  nugatory ;  their  labours  are  rendered 
futile  by  the  dominating  influence  of  the  home-life 
of  the  pupils,  whether  in  kraal  or  location — an 
influence  that  is  often  evil  and  almost  always  enervat- 
ing. It  would  be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  success  of 
our  educational  system  that  the  pupils  should  spend 
the  major  part  of  their  time  continuously  at  school, 
and  not  only  is  this  desirable  because  of  the  con- 
taminating effect  of  their  home-life,  but  it  is  desirable 
for  other  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

In  outlining  the  organisation  of  the  system  of 
education  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  we 
have  largely  followed  the  plan  originated  by 
General  Armstrong  at  Hampton,  in  America, 
but  nearly  perfected  by  Booker  Washington  at 
Tuskegee.  We  would  remark  that  in  our  opinion 
no  other  system  could  be  more  effective  in  training 
all  the  faculties,  in  inculcating  good  morals  and  in 
producing  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  men 
and  women  than  that  by  which  this  brave  man, 
hampered  as  he  was  by  his  negro  blood  and  his 
poverty,  obtained  a  foremost  place  amongst  modern 
educationists.  As  to  the  feasibility  of  Washington's 
system  for  South  Africa,  we  feel  that  if  one  poor 
Negro  aided  only  by  a  few  sympathetic  friends 
could  build  up  an  institution  such  as  that  at  Tuskegee, 
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surely  we  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  the  energies  of  four  millions  of 
black  men  can  establish  and  continue  a  unity  of 
labour  and  sympathy  which  must  result  in  nothing 
but  good.  Briefly  stated,  we  would  have  our  schools 
self-supporting  and,  save  for  the  necessary  initial 
Government  aid,  self-established — that  is  to  say, 
self-supporting  in  so  far  as  the  personal  labours  of 
the  students  can  make  them  so.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  the  beginning  and  until  such  time  as  the  various 
departments  of  the  schools  have  become  productive, 
monetary  assistance  would  be  necessary. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  measure  providing  for  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  introduced,  and  that  the 
approval  and  assistance  of  the  Government  has  been 
secured  for  the  institution  of  schools  organised  on 
this  basis :  The  first  requisite  would  be  the  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  sufficiently  large  and  suitable  for 
agriculture,  horticulture,  kitchen  gardening,  past- 
urage, brickmaking,  etc.,  and  the  money  for  the 
erection  of  a  school-house,  hostel  and  workshops, 
farming  implements  and  a  small  selection  of  live 
stock.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  the  capital 
so  spent  .should  be  a  free  gift ;  it  might  be  advanced 
as  a  loan  without  interest,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
system  of  subsidies.  Naturally,  too,  one  of  the 
chief  needs  of  the  system  would  be  efficient  teachers, 
men  not  only  acquainted  with  the  theoretical  side 
of  teaching  but  having  practical  experience.      It  is 
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assumed,  also,  that  all  pupils  over  the  age  of  nine 
years  are  to  be  in  residence  at  the  schools.  For  the 
first  year  of  their  residence  students  would  be  in- 
structed in  various  kinds  of  handiwork,  preparing 
land  for  cultivation,  constructing  water-courses, 
ploughing,  reaping,  brick-making,  dressing  stones, 
building  weirs  and  other  rough  structures,  milking, 
butter  and  cheese  making,  making  and  mending 
clothes ;  they  would  also  be  required  to  make  their 
own  beds,  scrub  and  sweep  their  dormitories  and 
take  their  turn  at  other  work  of  a  like  nature. 

The  reason  why  the  Boy  Scout  movement  has 
been  so  popular  with  lads  of  all  ages  is  simply  be- 
cause it  stimulates  the  imagination  and  allows  the 
boy  to  do  something  real,  instead  of  playing  at 
doing  it ;  and  the  effectiveness  of  what,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  we  shall  call  Washington's  system 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  lads  at  the  age  when 
they  are  overflowing  with  energy  to  turn  that  energy 
to  practical  use.  So  with  our  system,  we  propose  to 
employ  that  energy  which  is  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  in  objectless  games  to  such  practical  purpose 
that  the  lad  who  is  receiving  his  training  for  the 
battle  of  life  shall  earn  by  his  own  labour  suffi- 
cient to  feed  and  clothe  him  during  the  period  of 
his  instruction. 

After  the  pupil  has  gained  a  general  knowledge 
of  mechanical  arts  he  would  be  allowed  to  specialise 
in  some    particular  department,  say,  general  agri- 
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culture,  masonry,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  knowledf^e.  His 
day  would  be  divided  equally  between  manual  labour 
and  instruction  in  physical  science,  especially  that 
division  relating  to  the  calling  chosen  by  him,  and 
to  the  study  of  books  bearing  upon  that  calling. 

At  a  later  stage  the  pupil  who  had  studied  agri- 
culture or  building  or  another  general  trade,  would 
be  allowed  to  make  a  closer  study  of  arboriculture, 
horticulture  or  cereals,  house-building,  bridge-build- 
ing or  the  construction  of  irrigation  and  waterworks 
and  so  forth.  His  knowledge  of  physical  laws  would 
be  carried  on  to  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  thus 
giving  him  true  insight  into  the  methods  he  has 
been  taught  to  employ,  and  teaching  him  how  to 
reason  and  to  use  his  imagination  to  good  effect. 
At  this  stage,  too,  when  he  can  be  trusted  to  per- 
form skilled  labour  without  supervision  or  with 
little  assistance,  the  produce  of  his  labour  would  be 
valued  and  the  excess  over  the  cost  of  his  mainten- 
ance and  instruction  would  be  placed  to  his  credit 
and  paid  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  school,  thus 
providing  him  with  a  little  capital  to  establish 
himself  in  the  wider  world. 

The  following  time  table  will  indicate  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  student's  time  on  week  days  :  Rise  at 
5  a.m.  ;  bath  and  dress  by  5.15  ;  make  bed  and 
tidy  room  by  5.35  ;  roll  called,  5.40;  prayers,  5.50; 
recreation  to   6 ;  instruction    in   manual  labour  to 
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7.45;  ablutions;  breakfast  at  8  ;  recreation,  8.30  to 
9  ;  class-room  instruction,  9  to  1 1  ;  laboratory,  1 1  to 
12.45  p.m.;  ablutions;  dinner,  i  p.m.;  instruction 
in  manual  labour,  2  to  4 ;  ablutions  and  recreation 
to  5.30;  class-room  instruction,  5.30  to  7  ;  supper, 
7  to  7.30;  friendly  and  informal  lectures  on  general 
subjects,  debates,  etc.,  to  8.45  ;  prayers  and  roll 
called  ;  lights  out  9.15  p.m. 

The  routine  would  be  somewhat  varied  on 
Saturdays.  Instead  of  returning  to  labour  after  i 
p.m.,  each  pupil  would  do  his  own  washing  at  the 
laundry,  mend  his  own  clothes  and  boots,  and 
generally  provide  that  his  wearing  apparel  for  the 
next  week  would  be  clean  and  whole.  Sunday 
being  a  day  of  rest,  no  labour  of  any  kind  would 
be  done,  but  recreation  would  be  permitted  as 
tending  to  tone  up  the  body  and  clear  the  brain. 
Religious  instruction  of  the  right  kind  might  also  be 
imparted  with  profit  to  the  students. 

The  object  of  the  school  being  not  only  to  pro- 
vide the  pupils  with  a  training  in  some  particular 
trade  by  the  exercise  of  which  they  will  later  earn 
their  livings,  but  also  to  make  of  them  self-respect- 
ing men  and  women,  they  would  be  instructed  in 
the  amenities  of  civilised  life,  to  regard  as  neces- 
sities fresh,  white  sheets,  clean  finger  nails,  good 
table  manners,  to  observe  towards  each  other  and 
their  superiors  a  courteous  demeanour,  to  feel  the 
shame  of  a  falsehood,  to  avoid  giving  offence  by 
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uncouth    words    or  gestures  and   to   cultivate  the 
virtue  of  charity. 

The  purely  selfish  among  us  may  here  exclaim  : 
"  What !  Teach  black  men  all  these  things  ?  Why, 
they  will  think  they  are  as  good  as  we  are,"  There 
is  balm  to  the  selfish  one's  hurts.  If  the  native 
would  have  you  see  that  he  is  all  that  you  are,  can 
do  all  that  you  can  do,  observes  moral  laws  as 
strictly  as  do  you,  comports  himself  in  the  proper 
way,  lives  no  whit  worse  than  you,  he  must  also 
see  to  it  that  he  can  earn  sufficient  to  give  you  that 
proof.  He  cannot  earn  sufficient  if  he  works  for  a 
"  Kaffir's  wage ; "  he  must  earn  even  as  much  as  you 
earn,  and  you  are  therefore  no  longer  under  any 
disability  in  competition  with  him.  And  this  being 
the  aim  of  the  schools,  to  civilise  him,  to  load  him 
with  the  burden  of  self-respect,  to  make  him  even 
as  you,  does  not  the  attainment  of  that  object  justify 
the  means  ? 

As  proof  that  an  institution  such  as  we  have  tried 
to  describe  is  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  practical 
politics,  we  may  point  to  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  working  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  where 
the  material  with  which  Booker  Washington  and 
his  collaborators  had  to  deal  was  quite  as  unpromis- 
ing as  ours,  where  without  Government  help,  even 
Government  recognition,  the  institution  was  con- 
ducted on  a  strictly  business  basis  and  its  solvency 
firmly    established    purely    by   the    labour   of   the 
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pupils,  the  remarkable  foresight  and  acumen  com- 
bined with  the  untiring  zeal  of  its  founder,  and  the 
monetary  assistance  of  a  few  generous  sympathisers. 
We  argue,  therefore,  that  with  Government  aid,  a 
substantial  initial  grant,  raised  if  necessary  by  a 
special  tax  on  the  natives  themselves,  and  such 
further  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  until  the 
schools  may  each  be  paying  its  own  way,  there  is 
nothing  to  inhibit  the  success  of  the  system. 

A  description  of  the  Tuskegee  system  may  be 
not  inappropriate  at  this  stage.  The  extracts  that 
follow  are  taken  from>Booker  Washington's  interest- 
ing little  autobiography,  entitled  Up  From  Slavery. 

General  Armstrong  one  night  at  Hampton  men- 
tioned that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Alabama,  asking  him  to  recommend  some 
one  to  take  charge  of  what  was  to  be  a  normal 
school  for  the  coloured  people  in  the  little  town  of 
Tuskegee  in  that  State.  After  some  correspondence 
Washington  was  chosen  for  the  post,  very  much  to 
his  surprise,  as  he  had  expected  that  a  white  man 
would  have  been  appointed.  "  Before  going  to 
Tuskegee,"  he  says,  "  I  had  expected  to  find  there 
a  building  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus  ready 
for  me  to  begin  teaching.  To  my  disappointment 
I  found  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  did  find,  though,  that 
which  no  costly  building  and  apparatus  can  supply — 
hundreds  of  hungry,  earnest  souls  who  wanted  to 
secure  knowledge.  .  .  .   My  task  was  to  find  a  place 
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in  which  to  open  the  school."  The  most  suitable 
place  found  eventually  was  a  dilapidated  shanty- 
near  the  coloured  Methodist  church,  together  with 
the  church  itself  as  a  sort  of  assembly  room.  .  .  . 
"  Whenever  it  rained  one  of  the  older  students  would 
very  kindly  leave  his  lessons  and  hold  an  umbrella 
over  me  while  I  heard  the  recitations  of  the  others, 
I  remember,  also,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
my  landlady  held  an  umbrella  over  me  while  I  ate 
breakfast."  This  excerpt  is  germane  to  the  subject 
under  discussion  as  showing  from  what  beginnings 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  arose. 

As  for  the  material  with  which  he  had  to  work — 
"  I  soon  learned  that  most  of  them  (the  new 
students)  had  the  merest  smattering  of  the  high- 
sounding  things  they  had  studied.  While  they 
could  locate  the  Desert  of  Sahara  or  the  capital  of 
China  on  an  artificial  globe,  I  found  out  that  the 
girls  could  not  locate  the  proper  place  for  the  knives 
and  forks  on  an  actual  dinner  table,  or  the  places 
on  which  the  bread  and  meat  should  be  set.  I  had 
to  summon  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  take  a  student 
who  had  been  studying  cube  root  and  '  banking 
and  discount '  and  explain  to  him  that  the  wisest 
thing  for  him  to  do  first  was  thoroughly  to  master  the 
multiplication  table."  And  he  describes  how  he  had 
seen  "a  young  man,  who  had  attended  some  high 
school,  sitting  down  in  a  one-room  cabin,  with  grease 
on  his  clothing,  filth  all  around  him,  and  weeds  in  the 
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yard  and  garden,  engaged  in  studying  a  French 
grammar. 

"  About  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the 
school,  and  at  the  time  when  we  were  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  about  our  work,  there  came  into  the 
market  for  sale  an  old  and  abandoned  plantation 
which  was  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Tuskegee.  The  mansion  house — or  '  big  house,'  as  it 
would  have  been  called — which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  owners  during  slavery,  had  been  burned. 
After  making  a  careful  examination  of  this  place  it 
seemed  to  be  just  the  location  that  we  wanted  in 
order  to  make  our  work  effective  and  permanent." 

Five  hundred  dollars  (^loo  of  our  money),  was 
the  price  of  the  plantation,  and  the  purchase  was 
at  length  made  by  Washington  borrowing  half  the 
sum  on  his  personal  security  (although,  as  he  says, 
he  had  never  had  in  his  possession  so  much  money 
as  a  hundred  dollars  at  a  time),  the  other  half  hav- 
ing to  be  paid  within  a  year. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  getting  ready  to  move  the 
school  on  to  the  new  farm.  At  the  time  we  occupied 
the  place  there  were  standing  upon  it  a  cabin, 
formerly  used  as  the  dining-room,  an  old  kitchen, 
a  stable,  and  an  old  hen-house.  Within  a  few 
weeks  we  had  all  these  structures  in  use.  The 
stable  was  repaired  and  used  as  a  recitation  room, 
and  very  presently  the  hen-house  was  utilised  for 
the    same    purpose.  .  .  .   Nearly  all    the    work    of 
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getting  the  new  location  ready  for  school  purposes 
was  done  by  the  students  after  school  was  over  in 
the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  we  got  the  cabins  in 
condition  to  be  used,  I  determined  to  clear  up  some 
land  so  that  we  could  plant  a  crop.  When  I  ex- 
plained my  plan  to  the  young  men,  I  noticed  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  take  to  it  very  kindly.  It 
was  hard  for  them  to  see  the  connection  between 
clearing  land  and  an  education.  ...  In  order  to 
relieve  them  from  any  embarrassment  each  afternoon 
after  school  I  took  my  axe  and  led  the  way  to  the 
woods.  When  they  saw  that  I  was  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  work,  they  began  to  assist  with  more 
enthusiasm.  We  kept  at  the  work  each  afternoon 
until  we  had  cleared  about  twenty  acres  and  had 
planted  a  crop.  .  .  .  Our  next  effort  was  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  so  as  to 
secure  some  return  from  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  students  training  in  agriculture.  All  the 
industries  at  Tuskegee  have  been  started  in  natural 
and  logical  order,  growing  out  of  the  needs  of  a 
community  settlement.  We  began  with  farming, 
because  we  wanted  something  to  eat.  .  .  .  The 
first  animal  the  school  came  into  possession  of  was 
an  old  blind  horse  given  us  by  one  of  the  white 
citizens  of  Tuskegee.  Perhaps  I  may  add  here  that 
at  the  present  time  the  school  owns  over  two 
hundred  horses,  colts,  mules,  cows,  calves,  and 
oxen,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  goats." 
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The  school  had  meanwhile  been  growing  in 
numbers,  and  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  provision  of  larger  accommoda- 
tion for  the  pupils.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
the  building  material  having  been  collected  with 
much  difficulty — "  as  soon  as  the  plans  were  drawn 
for  the  new  building,  the  students  began  digging 
out  the  earth  where  the  foundations  were  to  be  laid, 
working  after  the  regular  classes  were  over.  They 
had  not  fully  outgrown  the  idea  that  it  was  hardly 
the  proper  thing  for  them  to  use  their  hands,  since 
they  had  come  there,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it, 
'  to  be  educated  and  not  to  work '  ". 

The  building  was  completed  at  last  by  the  hands 
of  the  negro  students. 

"  During  the  now  nineteen  years'  existence  of 
the  Tuskegee  school,  the  plan  of  having  the  buildings 
erected  by  student  labour  has  been  adhered  to.  In 
this  time  forty  buildings,  counting  small  and  large, 
have  been  built,  and  all  except  four  are  almost 
wholly  the  product  of  student  labour.  .  .  .  Skill 
and  knowledge  are  now  handed  down  from  one  set 
of  students  to  another  in  this  way,  until  at  the 
present  time  buildings  of  any  description  or  size 
can  be  constructed  wholly  by  our  instructors  and 
students,  from  the  drawing  of  the  plans  to  the 
putting  in  of  the  electric  fixtures,  without  going  off 
the  grounds  for  a  single  workman.  .  .  .  The  same 
principle  of  industrial  education  has  been  carried 
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out  in  the  building  of  our  own  wagons,  carts,  and 
buggies  from  the  first.  We  now  own  and  use  in 
our  farm  and  about  the  school  dozens  of  these 
vehicles,  and  every  one  of  them  has  been  built  by 
the  hands  of  the  students." 

And  is  not  this  the  key-note  to  the  success  of  all 
human  undertakings — pride  and  happiness  in  the 
creation  of  one's  own  hands.  "  I  am  glad  that  our 
students  had  to  dig  out  the  place  for  their  kitchen 
and  dining-room.  I  am  glad  that  our  first  boarding 
place  was  in  that  dismal,  ill-lighted  and  damp  base- 
ment. ...  It  means  a  great  deal,  I  think,  to  start 
off  on  a  foundation  which  one  has  made  for  one's 
self." 

And  so,  little  by  little,  the  school  went  forward, 
adding  to  its  list  of  activities  one  industry  after 
another,  until  at  length  it  could  produce  for  its  own 
use  anything  and  everything  it  might  require,  yet 
never  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  aim  was  to 
impart  instruction  and  giving  that  instruction  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  through  practical  experience. 

"One  thing  that  I  have  always  insisted  upon  at 
Tuskegee  is  that  everywhere  there  should  be  abso- 
lute cleanliness.  .  .  .  Another  thing  that  has  been 
insisted  upon  at  the  school  is  the  use  of  the  tooth- 
brush. With  few  exceptions  I  have  noticed  that, 
if  we  can  get  a  student  to  a  point  where,  when  the 
first  and  second  toothbrush  disappears,  he  of  his  own 
notion  buys  another,  1  have  not  been  disappointed 
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in  the  future  of  that  individual."  Missing  buttons, 
torn  places  and  grease  spots  on  the  students'  gar- 
ments were  sternly  vetoed,  and  so  thoroughly  has 
this  lesson  been  learned  that  "  when  the  students 
march  out  of  the  chapel  in  the  evening  and  their 
dress  is  inspected,  as  it  is  every  night,  not  one 
button  is  to  be  found  missing". 

**  Twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  I  made 
the  first  humble  effort  at  Tuskegee,  in  a  broken- 
down  shanty  and  an  old  hen-house,  without  a 
dollar's  worth  of  property,  and  with  but  one  teacher 
and  thirty  students.  At  the  present  time  the  insti- 
tution owns  twenty-three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
over  seven  hundred  of  which  are  under  cultivation 
each  year,  entirely  by  student  labour.  .  .  .  While 
the  students  are  at  work  upon  the  land  and  in 
erecting  buildings  they  are  taught,  by  competent 
instructors,  the  latest  methods  of  agriculture  and 
the  trades  connected  with  building.  There  are  in 
constant  operation  at  the  school  in  connection  with 
thorough  academic  and  religious  training,  twenty- 
eight  industrial  departments.  All  these  teach 
industries  at  which  our  men  and  women  can  find 
immediate  employment  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
institution.  ...  In  our  industrial  teaching  we  keep 
three  things  in  mind  :  first,  that  the  student  shall 
be  so  educated  ...  to  be  able  to  do  the  thing 
which  the  world  wants  done;  second,  that  every 
student  who  graduates  from  the  school  shall  have 
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enough  skill,  coupled  with  intelligence  and  moral 
character,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self and  others ;  third,  to  send  every  graduate  out 
feeling  and  knowing  that  labour  is  dignified  and 
beautiful — to  make  each  one  love  labour  instead  of 
trying  to  escape  it." 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  daily  work  at 
Tuskegee :  5  a.m.,  rising  bell ;  5.50  a.m.,  warning 
breakfast  bell  ;  6  a.m.,  breakfast  bell  ;  6.20  a.m., 
breakfast  over;  6.20  to  6.50  a.m.,  rooms  are 
cleaned;  6.50,  work  bell;  7.30,  morning  study  hour; 
8.20,  morning  school  bell;  8.25,  inspection  of 
young  men's  toilet  in  ranks ;  8.40,  devotional 
exercises  in  chapel ;  8. 55,  "five  minutes  with  the 
daily  news;"  9  a.m.,  class  work  begins;  12  noon, 
class  work  closes;  12.15  pni.,  dinner;  i  p.m., 
work  bell;  1.30,  class  work  begins;  3.30,  class 
work  ends;  5.30,  bell  to  "knock  off"  work;  6 
p.m.,  supper;  7.10,  evening  prayers;  7.30,  even- 
ing study  hour;  8.45,  evening  study  hour  closes; 
9.20,  warning  retiring  bell  ;  9.30,  retiring  bell. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  Tuskegee  arrangement, 
although  identical  in  principle,  differs  in  some  im- 
portant respects  from  that  outlined  by  us.  We 
propose  to  devote  more  time  to  training  in  manual 
labour  and  instruction  in  science  than  to  academic 
subjects.  Our  reasons  have  already  been  stated 
and  do  not  require  repetition. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WHITE  POPULATION. 

Up  to  quite  recent  times,  the  white  population  of 
South  Africa  consisted  mainly  of  the  settler  and 
trader  classes — grain,  wine  and  fruit  farmers  near 
the  coast  and  pastoralists  in  the  interior,  the  latter 
being  by  far  the  most  numerous  class.  Such  towns 
as  there  were  in  those  days  subsisted  entirely  upon  the 
trade  which  these  early  farmers  created,  and  barter 
with  Natives.  The  rise  of  most  present-day  to wnshi  ps 
and  towns  was  coeval  with  the  discovery  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  population  which  these 
discoveries  attracted  was  largely  from  oversea. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  old  and  new 
populations,  Boer  and  British  Colonial,  Hollander 
and  Englishman,  although  closely  related  by  blood 
and  nationality,  met  as  strangers.  Each  had  re- 
ceived a  different  training  :  the  South  African  for  life 
in  a  sparsely-populated  country  of  immense  farms,  a 
life  which  knew  only  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  in 
which  the  morrow  brought  forward  no  new  problem 
to  be  solved,  in  which  even  the  "business"  in  the 
sleepy  village  was  conducted  so  placidly  that  the 
slumber  of  the  shop  cat  was  disturbed  only  four 
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times  a  year,  at  Nachtniaal ;  when  native  labour  was 
so  plentiful  and  cheap  that  it  were  foolishness  for 
a  white  man  to  soil  his  hands  with  honest  toil — and 
degradation  too.  In  the  "good  old  times"  our 
fathers  held  different  views  on  education  from  what 
we  soon  must  hold.  To  teach  his  children  to  read 
and  write  and  use  a  ready-reckoner,  to  give  them 
just  sufficient  education  to  get  confirmed,  was  a 
man's  whole  duty.  Here  and  there  some  more  am- 
bitious soul,  fired  with  the  somewhat — to  his  con- 
temporaries— reprehensible  desire  of  raising  his  seed 
above  their  station,  would  send  his  son  to  the  college 
at  Capetown  or  even  to  Europe  ;  and  of  such  a  one 
the  fame  would  go  forth  and  folks  would  for  years 
afterward  speak  with  bated  breath  of  his  remark- 
able learning  and  wonder  with  Goldsmith's  villagers  : 
"  How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew  ". 

The  tide  of  advancement,  the  restlessness  of  the 
human  spirit,  the  antenatal  convulsions  of  modern 
humanity,  that  shook  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  of  which  the  French  Revolution  was 
a  dreadful  index,  had  scarcely  been  noticed  in  this 
country  had  it  not  been  for  the  new  ethics  born  to 
humanity  out  of  the  welter  of  French  blood  which 
demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  It  pro- 
duced no  other  effect,  for  in  those  days  there  were 
few  in  South  Africa  that  cared  for  sucli  abstract 
studies  as  the  equality  of  man.  So  we  drifted  into 
a  little  backwater,  whilst  France,  England,  Germany, 
America    were    swept   headlong  down  the  stream, 
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and  we  knew  not  the  tumult  of  passions  and  desires 
and  mad  ambitions  that  have  brought  into  being 
magnificence  and  misery  on  a  scale  such  as  the 
world  had  never  yet  seen,  surfeited  plutocrat  jostling 
and  being  jostled  by  a  legion  of  hollow-bellied 
Lazaruses  who  never  have  and  never  will  have 
sufficient  to  still  the  craving  of  their  stomachs ; 
wealth  and  pauperism  both  preying  on  poverty ; 
and  lastly,  poverty  taking  to  itself  a  bludgeon  to 
smite  its  enemy,  and  crushing  its  own  thews.  Of 
these  things  we  were  innocent,  but,  alas !  even  for 
us  the  new  era  dawned  at  last  and  happy  South 
Africa  was  awakened  by  the  trampling  of  the  hosts 
of  the  newcomers  and  opened  her  eyes  to  behold 
wonders,  and  see  the  cat  chased  off  the  shop  counter, 
white  men  who  actually  worked  with  their  hands 
"  like  Kaffirs,"  men  who  met  every  stranger  with  a 
silent  challenge  as  who  meets  an  enemy  in  disguise. 
And  the  name  of  that  era  was  suspicion,  for  no 
longer  was  there  the  old,  old  camaraderie  that  had 
hitherto  existed  between  all  good  South  Africans. 
Dimly  we  perceived  that  these  men  were  the  in- 
vaders of  our  peace,  that  they  had  come  to  see  and 
conquer,  that  strife  had  arisen  and  that  it  was  not 
only  strife  between  new-comer  and  the  white  natives 
but  strife  between  man  and  man — and  that  the 
better-armed  must  win.  And  these  men,  the  latest 
invaders  of  South  Africa,  they  came  fresh  from  the 
stress  and  strain  of  life  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe 
and  America,  versed  in  every  wile  of  astute  "  business," 
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keen,  alert,  and  always  watchful  of  an  opportunity 
to  snatch  at  the  gifts  that  fortune  shed  around  her 
— in  those  days  of  the  South  African  Renaissance. 

Then  came  the  full  flood  of  immigration,  Kim- 
berley  and  Johannesburg  were  the  watch-words  of 
the  North  and  the  town  populations  grew  and  grew 
until  presently  the  old  South  African  people  was 
insignificant  by  comparison.  Meanwhile  the  war 
of  wits  had  been  begun ;  subtlety  warred  with 
simplicity  and  simplicity  was  overcome. 

Then  came  the  second  epoch  of  the  drama  of  a 
modernised  South  Africa  in  which  we  see  the  advent 
of  the  new  settled  white  urban  population,  people  who 
have  come  to  look  upon  this  country  as  their  home ; 
who  have  brought  with  them  their  own  ideals  of 
living  and  intellectualism.  And  again  training  and 
erudition  warred  against  ignorance  and  bigotry,  and 
again  that  which  was  negative  succumbed. 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  old  hamlet  fathers, 
of  the  men  who  trekked  into  the  unknown  dangers 
of  the  North,  of  the  simple  shepherds  of  the  in- 
lands, that  they  did  not  foresee  that  one  day  their 
children  would  be  exposed  to  a  deadly  economic 
warfare.  How  should  they  know  that  without 
warning  the  land  that  had  lain  still  and  silent  for 
so  many  years,  would  suddenly  re-echo  the  tramp- 
ling of  numberless  strange  feet?  How  should  they 
know  that  their  children  would  one  day  lurk  in  dark 
slums,  wanting  meat  and  clothing,  and  risking  and 
losing  their  honour,  sometimes  even  the  honour  of 
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their  women-folk,   to   satisfy  their   hunger  ?     Had 
they  known  of  the  dark  waters  through  which  many 
of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  are  passing  to-day — 
and,  alas !  so    many   sinking  down    into    the    foul 
slime   at  the  bottom — would   not  they  have  shed 
tears  of  blood  and  have  condemned  their  feet  to 
paths  of  thorns  ere  they  would  have  failed  to  arm 
their   sons    and    daughters  for  the    coming   fight? 
Yet  we,  we  who  see  these  things  happen  before  our 
eyes  and  shudder  feelingly  at  the  degradation  into 
which  men  of  our  own  colour  have  fallen,  are  falling, 
must  fall,  we   who   deplore  and  cast  up  our  eyes 
with  smug  complacency,  we  pass   by  on  the  other 
side ;  we  stand  holding  in  our  hands  the  means  of 
rescue — and  we  pass  by !     And  when  a  new  genera- 
tion has    arisen    and  many  of  us,  too,  have  gone 
down   that  mournful  pathway,  what  shall   we  say 
when  we  and  our  children  cry  for  succour  to  those 
above  us — and  they  pass  by  ? 

If,  having  provided  for  the  civilisation  of  the  four 
millions  of  black  humanity  within  our  shores,  we 
sat  down  with  folded  hands  to  watch  the  uncivilised 
folk  of  our  own  colour  descend — little  by  little  but 
surely — into  Avernus,  would  we  not  be  mad  ? 
Better  were  it  then  that  we  had  never  striven  to 
lighten  the  black  man's  darkness,  for  we  should 
have  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  our  own  race; 
by  the  martyrdom  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood  we 
should  have  purchased  the  salvation  of  these  others. 
Nor  can  we  be  blamed  if  we  hold  the  price  too  high. 
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There  is  no  need  for  a  single  "  poor  white "  in 
South  Africa  to-day.  There  is  no  reason  why 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa 
one  solitary  white  man  should  necessarily  be 
"poor" — lacking  education,  lacking  the  spirit  to  rise 
above  sordid  surroundings,  lacking  faith  in  him- 
self and  in  his  race,  lacking  all  that  makes  white 
men  "white".  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate, 
in  the  soil,  on  mountain,  plain  or  coast,  that  robs 
a  man  of  the  spirit  of  civilisation  or  the  will  to 
live  as  his  race  lives.  But  there  are  two  things 
that  breed  poverty,  and  breed  it  as  the  sunshine 
breeds  gnats  in  a  stagnant  pool — the  neglect  of 
those  that  think  and  have  the  gift  of  foresight  to 
forget  expediency  and  pettifogging  policy  for  a 
little  while  and  lend  their  vision  to  those  that 
cannot  think  and  see ;  and  side  by  side  with  this 
neglect — selfish  in  its  essence  as  being  consequent 
on  the  fear  of  losing  opportunities  for  self-aggrand- 
isement— goes  that  other  danger  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  presence  of  a  lower  race  living  on  an 
economically  inferior  plane.  These  are  the  two 
causes  which,  acting  together,  have  produced  a  class 
of  "poor  whites"  and,  if  conditions  remain  un- 
changed, will  continue  to  swell  the  numbers  of  that 
class.  The  latter  of  these  causes  has  received  full 
consideration,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our 
attention  to  the  neglect  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Long    before    diamonds    and    gold    attracted   to 
South  Africa  a  population  such  as  she  would  not 
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now  have  had  if  the  normal  development  of  her 
agricultural  resources  had  been  the  only  factor 
tending  in  that  direction,  all  the  land  that  was  not 
held  by  natives  had  already  been  parcelled  out. 
True,  in  those  days  the  value  of  land  was  not  very 
great;  it  was  possible  to  buy  large  and  fertile  tracts 
of  country  at  a  price  that  would  now  be  regarded  as 
ridiculous ;  yet  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  land 
in  the  Free  State,  in  the  Transvaal,  in  Natal  and 
even  in  many  parts  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
a  drug  in  the  market.  The  reason  was  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  older  settlements  at  the  Penin- 
sula almost  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  given  up 
to  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  ;  agriculture 
away  from  the  coast  was  practised  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  a  little  wheat  and  some  vegetables 
for  domestic  purposes,  certainly  never  with  the  in- 
tention, at  least  on  farms  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  i larger  towns,  of  supplying  even  a 
local  market  with  cereals.  The  pastoral  pursuits  of 
these  farmers  required  really  no  education  at  all  for 
their  exercise.  The  son  of  a  farmer  when  he  reached 
man's  estate  had  already  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  "  farming  "  to  set  up  on  his  own  account, 
and  his  entire  training  consisted  simply  in  watching 
the  few  simple  operations  necessary  in  tending  sheep 
and  cattle  where  no  attention  is  given  to  the 
raising  of  good  stock  and  diseases  are  regarded 
solely  as  manifestations  of  the  divine  pleasure  or 

14 
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displeasure,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  sons  of  such 
fathers  desired  nothing  better  than  to  follow  in  the  easy 
footsteps  of  earlier  generations,  and  while  not  averse 
from  education  they  regarded  it  simply  as  a  kind  of 
adornment,  pretty  in  its  way,  but  really  quite  useless. 

Now,  these  men  are  only  of  one  generation  back, 
and  live,  and  many  of  them  flourish  to-day ;  they 
are  the  fathers  of  the  generation  of  to-day,  the 
fathers  of  a  race  suddenly  dragged  from  Arcadia 
into  the  glare  and  the  roar  of  Birmingham,  faced 
with  the  necessity  to  earn  their  bread  in  competition 
with  the  trained  sons  of  a  modern  city.  They  are 
the  men  who  stand  midway  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  and  they  are  strangers  in  that 
new  world ;  and  being  strangers  they  have  not 
known  how  to  prepare  their  children  for  this  new 
and  strenuous  life ;  they  have  not  been  able 
to  appraise  the  value  of  manual  and  mental 
training  as  a  marketable  commodity ;  and  like 
fledglings  cast  out  of  their  nest,  although  pos- 
sessing that  which  might  buoy  them  into  safety  had 
they  but  time  to  develop,  their  children  fall  in  ruin 
to  the  ground. 

Yet  this  was  not  all  unseen.  There  have  been  many 
that  have  perceived  how  ancient  customs  and  pre- 
judices, perfectly  harmless  in  their  own  day,  must 
tend  to  hamper  the  progress  of  their  adherents. 
But  those  who  saw  were  content  merely  to  preach, 
and  when  they  .saw  that  their  words  were  of  no  avail, 
they  desisted  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.       Was 
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it  not  their  duty  when  they  saw  that  reasoning  was 
useless  to  employ  coercion  ?  Is  not  coercion  justifi- 
able when  it  is  seen  that  the  stiff-necked  place  not 
only  their  own  fortune  and  honour  in  jeopardy  but 
the  honour  and  fortune  of  their  race  ?  And  have  not 
scores  upon  scores  of  these  poor,  ignorant  people,  all 
fortune  and  honour  lost  to  them,  sunk  down  into  the 
depths  of  infamy  ;  and  do  they  not  rear  children  to 
eat  the  bread  of  corruption  ?  In  crime  and  sloth,  in 
pauperism  and  wantonness  they  are  bringing  into 
being  a  new  race,  a  race  whose  skins  are  white  but 
whom  even  black  men  cry  out  upon  and  spit  at  as 
something  foul.  And  these  are  the  children  of  us  who 
hope,  nay,  who  brag,  that  we  shall  make  South 
Africa  a  white  man's  country. 

Nor  yet  is  the  tale  complete.  The  doom  of  these 
unfortunates  is  the  doom  that  threatens  many  more  ; 
it  is  the  sentence  that  is  every  day  being  promul- 
gated against  another  and  yet  another ;  it  is  the 
harbour  to  which  many  and  many  a  life  is  steering. 
What  hope  is  there,  what  chance  even,  that  the 
"poor  white,"  becoming  poorer  day  by  day,  can 
save  his  children  from  the  under-world  of  our 
population.  Is  not  coercion  justifiable?  Is  the 
need  for  coercion  not  clamant?  And  are  not  we 
who  fail  to  employ  coercion,  who  see  whither 
the  stream  is  tending,  guilty  of  brother's  blood  if 
we  refuse  to  use  the  strong  hand  and  take  the  tiller  ? 

The  time  for  temporising  has  passed.  It  is  for  us  to 
act,  harshly  if  necessary,  gently  if  possible,  but  quickly. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

POOR  WHITES. 

A  SOLUTION  of  the  "poor  white"  problem,  though 
difficult  of  attainment,  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
All  that  is  required  is  honesty  of  purpose  in  stating 
the  terms  of  the  solution,  courage  in  administering 
the  remedies  discovered,  and  determination  to  secure 
the  white  race  at  all  costs  from  falling  into  the 
degradation  and  pauperism  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
threatens  an  increasing  number  every  day.  The 
unfortunates  who  have  come  to  deserve  the  oppro- 
brious sobriquet  of  "  poor  white  "  may  be  separated 
into  three  main  divisions — (i)  men  impoverished 
through  ill-fortune,  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
earn  a  decent  livelihood  but  lack  the  skill  and 
education  to  be  more  than  common  labourers;  (2) 
impoverished  men  who  have  lost  all  self-respect  and 
seem  to  have  neither  the  desire  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  dependents  by  honest  toil  nor  the 
ambition  to  rise  out  of  their  indigence  ;  and  (3) 
men  born  of  impoverished  parents  in  circumstances 
that  preclude  all  hope  of  their  rising  above  pauperism, 

reared  in  an  atmosphere  dangerous  to  good  morals, 
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subject  to  evil  influences  favourable  to  crime,  yet 
capable  of  becoming  good  and  useful  members  of 
society  if  they  but  had  the  chance. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  meanest  understanding  that 
these  three  types  require  very  different  treatment, 
for  we  have  here  less  to  do  with  external  circum- 
stances than  with  the  real  man  hidden  beneath  a 
base  exterior.  With  this  prefatory  observation  we 
turn  to  an  examination  of  the  problem  so  far  as  it 
affects  "  poor  whites  "  who  are  respectable  enough 
men  at  heart,  and  anxious  to  turn  their  energies  to 
good  account,  but  lack  the  training  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

We  observed  in  the  last  chapter  that  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  South  Africa  was  a  country  of 
immense  farms,  bare,  sun-smitten,  deserted  estates 
of  five,  ten,  fifteen  thousand  morgen — or  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  thousand  acres — and  each  farm,  although 
capable  of  supporting  several  hundreds  of  people  if 
properly  cultivated,  sustained  only  one  family  and 
a  few  native  servants.  Fifty  years  afterwards  we 
find  these  conditions  little  changed.  It  has  been 
found  possible  near  the  railways  to  make  a  piece  of 
land,  five  thousand  morgen  in  extent,  support  as 
many  as  fifty  families  in  comfort,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  therefore  that  the  huge  tracts  of 
land  still  lying  fallow,  now  in  the  possession  of 
private  individuals  who  make  no  other  use  of  it  than 
for  pasturage  of  a  particularly  wasteful  kind,  could 
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each  maintain  as  many.  There  is  land  enough  in 
the  Union  to  carry  ten  times  the  number  of  these 
scapegoats  of  a  past  generation.  And  it  is  certain 
that  these  men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  return 
to  the  occupation  of  their  forefathers,  and  would 
seize  the  chance  with  avidity  were  it  but  offered 
them. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  oft-repeated 
objection  that  all  land  is  owned  by  private  persons 
and  that,  accordingly,  there  is  none  to  be  had  for  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  settling  such  peopl^  on 
the  land.  It  can  be  shown  without  a  very  great 
deal  of  trouble  that  of  all  the  cultivable  land  in  the 
Union  not  one-twentieth  is  put  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  best  adapted.  A  comparatively  small  number 
of  private  owners,  favoured  by  time  and  circumstance, 
have  in  the  past  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  in 
their  own  right  the  whole  of  this  vast  sub-continent. 
We  do  not  declaim — knowing  well  the  futility  of 
such  declamation — against  this  "corner"  in  what 
should  rationally  be  a  national  asset.  But  there  is 
another  aspect  of  such  possession,  it  is  comforting 
to  reflect,  that  has  latterly  begun  to  be  debated, 
and  rightly.  It  is  argued  that  if,  being  owner  of  a 
great  deal  of  land  which  can  be  brought  under 
cultivation  and  so  provide  work  and  food  for  a  just 
proportion  of  the  population,  any  man  shall  neglect 
to  put  it  to  the  best  use,  he  must  be  forced  by 
taxation  either  to  amend  his  neglect  or  to  sell  the 
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land  to  those  who  will  cultivate  it.  This  argument 
is  essentially  sound  and  incapable  of  being  contro- 
verted. The  rights  of  private  property  are  protected 
by  law  because  individual  owners  taken  collectively 
constitute  the  State.  But  property  is  of  various 
kinds — skilled  manual  training,  muscular  strength, 
energy,  are  assets  as  well  as  land,  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  intangibility,  property ;  and 
the  owner  of  such  property  or  "  capital,"  as  it  is 
convenient  to  term  it,  is  entitled  to  the  same  protec- 
tion as  the  land-owner. 

If  riparian  land-owners  were  to  discover  that 
another  owner  had  at  a  point  higher  up  the  stream 
deflected  into  waste  land  the  water  with  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  irrigate  their  fields,  they  would 
complain  loudly  of  the  injustice  done  to  them.  And 
assuredly  it  would  bean  injustice  if  it  deprived  them 
of  their  livelihood.  Similarly,  if  there  are  men  who 
possess  bodily  strength  and  the  will  to  use  that 
strength  in  cultivating  the  soil,  and  if  there  is  land 
and  to  spare  but  the  temporary  owners  refuse  to 
permit  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  an  injustice  is 
done  to  them.  In  both  cases  an  injustice  has  been 
wrought  against  private  property,  that  is  against 
the  owners  of  private  property,  and  as  a  wrong 
against  an  individual  is  a  wrong  against  the  State 
whereof  he  is  a  member,  the  injustice  is  against  the 
State.  It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
members  individually  so  that  collectively  itself  shall 
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be  protected,  and  the  State  would  therefore  be  jus- 
tified in  levying,  nay,  will  be  obliged  to  levy,  such 
taxation  as  will  provide  land  at  a  reasonable  rate 
for  settlements  of  the  kind  we  are  discussing. 

During  the  191 2  session  of  Parliament  a  land 
settlement  measure  was  passed  which  provided  for 
closer  settlement  and  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country,  but  that  measure  has 
taken  no  account  of  the  moneyless  men  who  are, 
nevertheless,  assets  of  great  potential  value  to  the 
State.  It  is  provided  in  the  191 2  Act  that  no  ap- 
plication will  be  considered  unless  the  applicant 
can  show  that  he  possesses  sufficient  capital  to 
establish  himself  One  is  tempted  to  ask  why,  if 
a  man  is  able  to  help  himself,  the  Government 
should  lend  him  aid.  There  is,  of  course,  the  ready 
answer  that  the  intention  is  to  attract  immigrants 
who  have  some  capital,  and  that  the  capital  so 
imported  will  remain  in  the  country.  But  when 
we  have  considered  every  aspect  of  the  question  we 
discern  that  what  we  are  so  earnestly  asking  for  is 
after  all  a  little  thing.  Capital  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  general  name  for  the  tools  which  the 
settler  is  to  use  in  cultivating  his  land.  It  is  no 
wonderful  seed  that  may  be  scattered  broadcast  over 
the  country  and  will  take  root  and  grow,  and  in 
due  season  reproduce  itself  with  miraculous  fecun- 
dity, without  human  intervention.  That  indeed 
seems  to  be  the  vulgar  conception  of  capital,  but  it 
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is  an  entirely  erroneous  one.  The  chief  "  capital  " 
which  the  settler  possesses,  without  which  his  equiva- 
lent in  ploughs  and  wagons,  sheep  and  horses,  is 
quite  useless  to  him,  is  that  in  the  muscles  of  his  own 
strong  arms.  If  ever  the  day  comes  when  value  will 
be  measured  not  by  a  currency  based  on  human 
vanity,  which  in  itself  is  absolutely  useless,  but  on 
human  energy,  what,  we  wonder,  will  be  the  relation 
between  a  pair  of  strong  arms  and  a  will  to  labour, 
and  the  tools  which  their  possessor  uses  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  even  now  when  we  still  have  to  translate 
values  in  terms  of  a  gold  coinage,  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
establish  the  relationship  in  value  between  labour 
and  the  tools  of  that  labour. 

The  little  illustration  that  follows  is  based  on  our 
own  observations  and  inquiries,  and  although  in  this 
particular  case  circumstances  have  been  propitious, 
the  allowance  that  is  made  for  chance  in  bad  seasons 
and  other  set-backs  is  ample  to  cover  all  contin- 
gencies. A  certain  farmer  and  his  son  had  under 
cultivation  yearly  about  125  morgen  of  land,  the  crop 
being  partly  millet  and  partly  maize.  The  tools 
employed  were  four  ploughs,  two  planters,  fifty-six 
oxen,  and  a  large  heavy  wagon,  of  which  the  value 
might  be  ^^72  5.  Add  to  this  amount  the  value  of 
theland,  ;^500,  making  a  total  "  ca^Dital  "  of;^i225.^ 

*  It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
illustration  no  account  is  taken  of  the  total  capital  owned  by  the 
farmer  but  only  of  that  actually  employed  in  production. 
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In  addition  to  their  own  labour,  six  native  labourers 
were  employed,  making  in  all  eight  men  who  lent 
their  labour  to  their  cultivation  of  the  land.  The 
cost  of  grazing  the  oxen  would  probably  average 
about  25  s.  a  head.  Now,  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
terest which  this  invested  capital  could  earn  if  in- 
vested in  interest-bearing  securities  would  be  8  per 
cent.,  equivalent  to  ^^"98  for  a  year.  Add  to  this 
amount  the  cost  of  grazing  the  oxen,  £yo^  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  white  men  and  natives, 
say  ;^i  50,  the  depreciation  in  the  tools,  reckoned  at 
12  per  cent,  ^^87 — a  total  of  ^^"405  is  obtained 
which  is  the  cost  of  the  cultivation.  In  bad  seasons 
the  entire  crop  might  be  a  failure,  but  fortunately 
for  agriculture  such  catastrophes  do  not  frequently 
happen.  On  the  contrary,  in  good  seasons  as  many 
as  2000  muids  of  grain,  weighing  200  lb.  each, 
have  been  obtained.  If,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  our  calculation  is  based  on  a  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis we  conclude  that  in  moderately  good  seasons 
the  yield  obtained  is  1200  muids  and  that  in  every 
fourth  year  there  is  no  return,  the  average  result 
for  four  years  would  be  iioo  muids.  If,  again, 
this  grain  is  valued  at  r  5s.  per  muid,  the  result  of 
the  labour  and  of  the  "capital"  expenditure  will 
amount  to  £S2$  ;  and  when  from  this  amount  we 
deduct  the  cost  of  cultivation,  excluding  labour, 
;^405,  it  is  iseen  that  the  residue  of  ;^420  is  the 
value  of  the  labour  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
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crop.  We  assume  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  white  men  and  black  have  worked  equally  hard 
and  have  applied  their  energies  with  equal  intelli- 
gence, and  that,  therefore,  the  labour  of  each  has 
a  value  of  ^^"52  los.  Now,  if  the  tools  used  be 
equally  divided  as  to  value  between  the  eight  men, 
that  is  each  is  supposed  to  have  used  in  his  labour 
tools  of  which  the  value  is  £gi,  the  value  of  the 
labour  expended  by  each  would  in  two  years  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  tools  with  which  he  works. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  any  healthy  settler 
who  comes  to  South  Africa  possesses  in  the  strength 
of  his  own  muscles  a  far  greater  measure  of  value 
to  be  expended  year  by  year  in  labour  than  the 
"  capital  "  which  he  uses  in  the  form  of  tools.  We 
perceive  then  that  capital  is  necessarily  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  application  of  human  energy.  It 
is  muscular  exertion  on  the  land  that  has  the  chief 
value.  And  if  we  have  energy  and  the  will  to 
labour  would  we  not  do  the  country  a  good 
service  by  providing  the  tools  to  use  that  energy  to 
good  purpose? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  should  commit  itself  to  a  policy  of  indis- 
criminate money  lending.  It  is  not  even  desirable. 
But,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  establish 
settlements  at  no  prohibitive  cost  which  would 
within  a  space  of  fifteen  years  have  repaid  the 
capital  amount  expended  and  would,  in  addition, 
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have  provided  an  outlet  for  the  energy  that  now 
consumes  itself  in  the  slums  of  Johannesburg, 
Bloemfontein,  and  Capetown. 

Speaking  at  Maritzburg  recently,  Mr.  Burton 
said  that  a  sum  of  ^100,000  had  been  provided  in 
the  estimates  for  land  settlement  purposes  ;  that  not 
only  had  that  sum  been  expended  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  committed  itself  to  a  future  expenditure 
of  ;^ 1 43, 000.  In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  a 
sum  of  ;i^850,ooo  was  being  spent  on  irrigation 
works  in  the  Cape  Province.  The  two  schemes 
together  are  therefore  costing  over  a  million 
sterling.  The  amount  spent  since  Union  on  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  settlement  purposes  and 
for  advances  to  settlers  was  ^283,000,  and  the 
number  of  allotments  made  within  the  same  period 
was  1528,  covering  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  mor- 
gen.  Now,  although  we  commend  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  developing  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  we  would  remark  that  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  the  Government  give  assist- 
ance is  composed  of  those  who,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  could  help  themselves.  And  although 
we  do  not  pretend  that  precisely  for  this  reason  they 
should  receive  no  assistance,  we  would  say  that  in 
discriminating  in  its  legislation  as  to  what  men  are 
desirable  as  .settlers  and  what  are  not,  in  its  judg- 
ment as  to  what  men  will  ultimately  be  of  value  to 
South  Africa  and  what  will  not,  the  Government 
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has  been  guilty  of  failure  to  discriminate  between 
the  needs  of  the  two  classes  and  the  justice  of  their 
appeals  for  help.  We  are  told  that  a  million  sterling 
has  been  expended  for  land  settlement  purposes,  for 
providing  land  to  men  who  possess  "  adequate 
capital  ".  If,  now,  the  Government  would  set  aside 
an  equal  amount  from  time  to  time  for  providing 
land  and  tools  for  those  who  do  not  possess  any 
capital  at  all  other  than  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
the  demands  of  one  class  would  be  balanced  as 
against  those  of  the  other. 

We  shall  attempt  to  show  that,  although  in  its 
earlier  stages  the  form  of  land  settlement  advocated 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  there  is 
no  reason  why,  from  a  strictly  financial  point  of 
view,  it  should  not  ultimately  be  a  success. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

LAND  SETTLEMENT. 

In  the  Karroo,  where  is  to  be  found  some  of  the 
richest  soil  in  South  Africa,  there  is  plenty  of  land 
to  be  had  at  prices  rising  from  los,  to  15s.  a 
morgen.  But  farmers  in  that  region  have  to 
contend  with  such  difificulties  as  a  small  and  un- 
certain rainfall,  and  it  is  not  therefore  a  matter  for 
surprise  that  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago  scarcely 
one  farmer  in  a  hundred  thought  of  using  his 
land  for  anything  else  but  pasturage.  To  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  this  wonderful  country  has 
ever  been  abandoned,  and  what  drought,  alternating 
with  tempestuous  rains,  has  spared  the  network  of 
sheep  tracks  has  destroyed.  Erosion  has  done  an 
is  doing  its  fell  work  so  well  that  unless  the  owners 
awaken  to  their  danger  they  may  find  within  two 
or  three  decades  that  the  already  scanty  rainfall  has 
diminished  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  their 
broad  acres  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  desert 
which  some  people  even  now  call  it. 

Yet  the  Karroo  is  not  a  desert ;  and  when  we  de- 
scribe it  as  a  wonderful  country  we  do  not  deviate 
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from  the  truth  ;  it  is  indeed  rich  in  everything  but 
water,  and  for  that  poverty  it  has  to  thank,  not 
Nature,  but  man's  stupidity.  Look  upon  the  Karroo 
when  it  has  suffered  a  two  years'  drought  and  you 
will  say  it  is  as  dead  as  the  Sahara,  that  never  again 
will  it  be  clothed  with  verdure ;  then  let  a  few  soft 
showers,  followed  by  the  good,  hearty  downpours 
that  do  visit  it  sometimes,  moisten  the  scorched  earth 
and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  a  garden  and  the 
nourishment  of  its  vegetation  so  rich  that  stock 
die  q{  geil-ziekte  ! — literally  overeat  themselves  and 
die.  But  that  is  a  spectacle  that  is  becoming  rarer 
and  rarer  as  years  go  by.  What  use  the  deluges 
that  descend  to  revivify  the  scorched  land?  A 
little  water,  a  very  little,  soaks  into  the  ground  and 
the  rest  is  carried  away  to  the  sea  by  the  maze  of 
sluits  and  river-courses  with  which  every  part  of  the 
Karroo  abounds — and,  incidentally,  taking  with  it, 
good  honest  bread-raising  soil.  Such  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  Karroo. 

But  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Government 
purpose  amending  the  neglect  of  those  who  are  be- 
ginning to  recognise  what  erosion  may  mean  to 
them.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  to  be  spent  on  ir- 
rigation works  in  the  Cape  Province,  and  presum- 
ably the  Karroo  will  be  one  of  the  first  districts  to 
receive  the  help  it  so  urgently  needs ;  and  if  our 
surmise  proves  correct,  probably  the  Government 
will  build  huge  dams  in  various  catchment  areas  to 
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arrest  the  loss  of  water  which  now  runs  into  the 
ocean. 

Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  very 
great  deal  about  irrigation  engineering  we  do  claim 
to  have  some  common  sense.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  when  these  huge  dams  have  been  constructed 
(if  they  really  are  to  be  constructed),  only  those 
people  will  derive  benefit  from  the  immense  ex- 
penditure that  such  construction  must  entail  whose 
land  lies  below  the  level  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  reservoir.  For  it  is  patent 
that  if  a  three-inch  fall  of  rain  over  a  catchment  area 
of  fifty  square  miles  is  conserved  in  one  great  reser- 
voir, it  is  not  possible  to  distribute  the  water  so 
caught  up  over  another  area  of  fifty  square  miles, 
even  to  a  depth  of  one  inch.  No  doubt  it  will  be 
an  inestimably  good  thing — to  the  owner — if  from 
I  OS.  the  value  of  five  or  ten  or  even  twenty 
thousand  morgen  is  increased  to  ^lOO  a  morgen, 
but  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  bring  prosperity 
to  the  man  from  whose  land  the  water  has  been 
drained.  What  these  irrigation  .schemes  will  in 
reality  amount  to  is  that  the  Karroo  will  remain 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  it  is  now,  an  impending 
desert,  studded  at  intervals  with  fabulously  rich 
oases. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  waste  of  storm-water  we 
have  mentioned,  the  Karroo  is  being  robbed  of  its 
underground  sui^plies,  so  that  the  time  is  conceiv- 
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ably  near  at  hand  when  boreholes  will  have  to  be 
sunk  to  such  great  depths  that  the  cost  of  the  sink- 
ing will  be  prohibitive.      It  occurs  to  us,  therefore 
that  the  most  sensible  course  that  can  be  pursued  is 
to  set  at  naught  the  blandishments  of  the  owners  of 
eligible  reservoir  sites  and  employ  gangs  of  labourers 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  there  is  need  for 
such  work  in  damming  up  at  frequent  intervals  the 
multitudes  of  little  sluits  that  feed  the  rivers,  and  in 
throwing  weirs  across  river-courses,  at  half-mile  dis- 
tances, beginning  these  operations  in  the  areas  where 
these  "  rivers  "  first  take  their  rise.    When  such  weirs 
have  been  built  it  is  evident  that  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  water  that  is  now  lost  will  be  prevented  from  es- 
caping from  the  area  in  which  it  falls.     No  doubt  a 
large  proportion  of  the  conserved  water  will  perco- 
late through  porous  strata  (and  so  replenish  springs 
and  underground  currents),  but  an  enormous  quantity 
would  be  stored  up  behind  the  weirs  and  could  be 
utilised  for  irrigation  purposes.       But  chiefly — and 
this  is  our  principal  reason  for  pleading  for  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  weir-construction — the  humidity  of 
the    air,  resulting  from    the  presence  of  so  much 
water,    will    induce  a  more  frequent    and    reliable 
rainfall ;  and  in  time,  if  man  will  but  assist  Nature 
in  her  beneficent  labours,  the  Karroo  will  blossom  as 
a  garden. 

As  to  the  Karroo,  so  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
in  varying  degree,  the  same  remedies  for  erosion 
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and  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  should  be 
applied.  We  may  here  remark  parenthetically  that 
a  comprehensive  scheme  such  as  outlined  will 
necessitate  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
but  this  money,  let  it  be  noted,  will  be  expended 
almost  entirely  upon  the  wages  of  the  labour  em- 
ployed. And  the  work  could  be  successfully  ac- 
complished without  disturbing  the  economic  equili- 
brium of  the  industries  which  employ  most  of  the 
coloured  unskilled  labour  of  the  country,  for  the  men 
employed  should  be  white.  We  shall  briefly  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  would 
be  feasible  to  obtain  the  capital  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  proposed  improvements. 

Before  actually  setting  to  work  the  Government 
would  buy  up  in  the  Karroo  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  such  construction  is  necessary  as 
much  land  at  current  market  rates  as  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure.  We  will  suppose  that  it  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  purchase  1,000,000  morgen 
at  an  average  price  of  30s.  a  morgen,  so  that  the 
initial  expenditure  would  amount  to  ;^i,5oo,ooo. 
Having  paid  for  this  land  out  of  moneys  specially 
appropriated  by  Parliament,  issues  of  "land- 
notes  "  of  convenient  denominations,  rated  as 
legal  tender,  would  be  made  from  time  to  time 
as  required,  having  for  security  the  land  bought, 
with  the  provision  that  the  notes  shall  be  redeemable 
within  ten  years  of  issue.     Certain  portions  of  these 
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Crown  lands  would  be  let  to  desirable  tenants,  and 
levies  would  be  made  on  the  land  held  by  private 
owners  on  whose  properties  improvements  are  made, 
and  the  returns  so  secured  would  therefore  go  far  to 
balance  the  interest  on  the  parliamentary  vote. 

We  assume  that  about  two  hundred  gangs  of 
fifty  men  each  are  set  to  work  simultaneously  and 
that  the  time  taken  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
their  labour  is  ten  years.  If  the  average  price 
of  the  labour  be  5s,  a  day,  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  wages  during  that  period  will  amount  to 
;^7,8oo,ooo ;  and  if  the  materials  and  tools  used 
cost  ;^2, 200, 000— surely  a  generous  estimate — it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  expenditure  required  to 
make  the  Karroo  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
similarly  afflicted  habitable  by  a  population  infin- 
itely greater  than  that  of  to-day  will  amount  to 
;i^i 0,000,000.  (We  do  not,  of  course,  submit  these 
figures  in  any  dogmatic  spirit.  The  estimate  is 
purely  tentative  and  will  have  served  its  purpose 
if  we  succeed  in  making  clear  what  we  wish  to  eluci- 
date.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  shall  have  raised 
what  will  be  virtually  a  loan  or  a  succession  of 
loans  amounting  to  the  sum  mentioned  on  the  se- 
curity of  land  valued  at  only  ;^i, 500,000.  But 
such  objectors  will  have  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  enhanced  value  directly  consequent  on  the  im- 
provements made  and  that  hotly  debated  element  in 
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capital  in  land — the  "  unearned  increment  "  !  At  the 
commencement,  no  doubt,  before  these  waterless 
wastes  have  been  transformed  into  something  a 
great  deal  more  beautiful  and  valuable,  the  land 
will  retain  its  original  market  value — would  even 
depreciate  in  value  if  left  uncared  for  and  un- 
tended.  But  when  large  and  small  weirs  and 
dammed  poorts  have  begun  to  fulfil  their  functions 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  rainfall  is  retained  on 
the  land  where  it  falls,  there  will  be  large  areas 
that  can  be  placed  under  lucerne  cultivation,  on 
which  wheat  and  oats  and  other  cereals  and  vege- 
tables can  be  grown ;  and  such  land  would  immedi- 
ately acquire  a  value  immensely  superior  to  that 
which  it  formerly  had.  And  when  in  the  fullness 
of  time  a  consistent  policy  of  afforestation,  irriga- 
tion, dry-land  farming  (rendered  possible  by  the 
more  certain  rainfall  induced  by  the  altered  condi- 
tions) have  made  it  possible  to  employ  the  land  for 
more  lucrative  purposes  than  sheep-farming  ^  have 
made  it  possible  to  place  a  large  population  on  the 
land,  it  is  certain  that  the  million  morgen  of  Crown 
lands  will  have  acquired  a  value  sufficiently  great  to 
redeem  the  land -note  issues. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  in  view  of  the  successful 
experiments    that  have    been    made   in   California 

'  In  the  Victoria  West  and  Carnarvon  districts  it  is  estimated 
two  morgen  of  veld  are  barely  sufficient  in  ordinary  seasons  to  feed 
one  sheep  I 
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and  Australia  on  small  holdings  of  five  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  to  cut  up  farm  properties 
that  have  been  improved  as  described  into  lots  of 
twenty  morgen,  having  a  river  frontage  of  lOO 
yards,  upon  which  a  family  of  five  persons  would 
be  able  to  subsist  in  comfort.  It  is  said  that 
the  annual  produce  from  one  morgen  of  lucerne  has 
a  value  of  at  least  ;^20  and  that  the  yield 
will  sometimes  be  worth  as  much  as  £35- 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
twenty  morgen,  of  which  at  least  two  or  three 
morgen  would  be  irrigated,  could  be  employed 
to  very  good  purpose.  It  is  impossible  in  this  con- 
nection to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  which  of  the 
numerous  activities  embraced  under  the  general 
name  of  farming  should  be  favoured.  That  is  a 
matter  which  must  depend  upon  the  composition  of 
the  soil,  the  locality  and  the  farmer ;  and  whether 
dairy-farming,  poultry-farming,  crops  or  fruit-grow- 
ing be  regarded  as  the  most  remunerative  occupation, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  each  and  every  one 
of  these  branches  could  be  practised  with  profit  to 
the  settler  and  to  the  country. 

In  many  of  the  more  sparsely-populated  parts 
of  the  Free  State  and  in  the  north  of  the  Trans- 
vaal there  is  plenty  of  land  that  can  be  bought  in 
the  open  market  at  prices  ranging  from  ;^i  to 
;^3  a  morgen,  the  prices  varying  naturally  ac- 
cording to  the  topography  of  the  land,  the  situa- 
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tion,  and  the  rainfall.  In  the  Free  State,  where 
dry-land  farming  has  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage,  it  is  not  improbable  that  small  hold- 
ings of  forty  morgen  can  be  made  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive to  support  families  of  five  persons,  especially 
when  the  natural  resources  of  the  holdings  are  rein- 
forced by  irrigation  from  boreholes.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  readily  admitted,  the  whole  of  the  forty  mor- 
gen must  be  uniformly  good,  and  as  most  farm  pro- 
perties comprise  within  their  boundaries  a  certain 
proportion  of  land  that  cannot  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  it  is  well  to  allow  a  margin  for  land 
of  this  description  when  calculating  the  cost  of 
settlements.  We  will  suppose  that  an  allowance 
of  10  per  cent,  has  to  be  made  for  waste  land — 
stony  hillocks,  i^ak,  dongas — and  that,  therefore, 
in  a  farm  of  5000  morgen  there  would  be  500 
morgen  which  could  not  be  cultivated.  Hence,  if 
land  for  settlements  in  the  Free  State  cost  ^3  a 
morgen,  we  should  have  to  add  to  that  price  6s. 
for  waste  land,  thus  bringing  up  the  price  of 
the  holdings  into  which  the  property  would 
be  divided  to  £^  6s.  a  morgen.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  no  use  at  ail  could  be 
made  of  such  waste  land,  for  a  great  deal  of  it 
could  be  used  as  sites  for  buildings,  sheds,  kraals, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  average  price  would  ac- 
cordingly be  reduced  to,  let  us  say,  ;^3  5s.  a  morgen. 
In  settlements  of  the  kind  we  are  discussing,  it 
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would  be  essential,  in  view  of  the  type  of  man  we 
desire  to  place  on  the  land,  to  arrange  the  holdings 
as  abutting  on,  or  radiating  from,  a  highly  cultivated 
and  adequately  equipped  nucleus  in  the  form  of 
a  farm  managed  under  Government  supervision, 
where  the  settlers  could  receive  instruction  and 
assistance  in  improving  their  holdings.  We  shall 
illustrate  the  kind  of  settlement  we  have  in  mind 
by  a  description  of  the  methods  adopted  in  estab- 
lishing an  imaginary  settlement. 

Five  or  six  thousand  morgen  have  been  acquired 
— in  districts  where  Crown  lands  are  not  available 
for  settlement  purposes — or  reserved  on  prepared 
land,  in  response  to  applications  received  from  men 
who  have  no  capital  but  are  anxious  to  secure  small 
holdings  on  which  they  can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour.  In  the  centre  of  the  settlement  the 
Government  has  reserved  one  or  two  thousand 
morgen.  A  number  of  iron  bungalows  are  erected 
to  accommodate  the  settlers  and  their  families  until 
such  time  as  holdings  may  be  allotted  to  them  and 
they  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  farming  to  be 
able  to  help  themselves  without  the  active  super- 
vision of  the  Government  instructor.  Here  they 
are  set  to  work  preparing  the  Government  land  for 
cultivation,  ploughing,  reaping,  fencing  the  holdings 
and  sinking  boreholes  where  necessary,  constructing 
reservoirs,  planting  fruit-trees,  laying  out  kitchen 
gardens,  tending  cattle,  horses  and  sheep,  making 
butter  and  cheese,  and  the  miscellaneous  work  per- 
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taining  to  farming.     In  return  for  their  labour  they 
receive    only  rations    and  clothing  for    themselves 
and  families ;  schooling  being  also  provided  for  the 
children.     When  the  Government  nucleus  has  been 
established  and  their  labour  is  no  longer  necessary, 
they  are  set  to  work  at  brickmaking  and  sites  are 
chosen  for  the  little  homesteads  where  the  settlers 
are  henceforth  to  do  their  share  of  making  a  greater 
Africa.     Parties  of  six  or  seven  men  are  detailed 
to    co-operate    in    building   each    other's    houses. 
When  at  length  all  is  ready  for  independent  labour, 
each  of  the  settlers  receives  a  small  number  of  sheep, 
a  few  cows,  a  pair  of  strong  horses,  implements  and 
other  farming  accessories.     His  indebtedness  to  the 
Government  then  stands  as  follows  : — 
For  dry-land  farms :   50  morgen  of  land 
(2    morgen  for  homestead,   poultry 
yard  and  kitchen  garden  ;  22  mor- 
gen for  fields,  and    26  morgen  for 
pasturage)  at  ^3  (average)       .  .     ;^I50 

For    irrigated    holdings :  20   morgen    at 

;^io  (average)         .  .         .  .200 

2  horses  at  :^20  each      ....  40 

2  cows  at  ^12  each        ....  24 

20  sheep  at  15s.  each     .         .         .         .  15 

I  plough         ......  7 

I  waggonette  .....  20 

Cost  of  material  used  in  sinking  borehole, 

and  depreciation  of  machinery  .  5 

I  hand-pump         .....  6 
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Share  of  fencing  the  holding  ...  7 

Material    used    in  construction  of  house 

and  out-buildings,  sheds,  etc.  .  35 

Seeds,  rations,  etc.,  during  the  first  year 

of  independence      .  .  .         •  18 

making  a  total  advance  of  approximately  ;^320  to 
each  settler  on  dry-land  holdings  and  ;^340  on 
irrigated  lands. 

Now,  if  during  the  first  year  of  his  lease  the 
settler  is  permitted  to  husband  his  resources  he 
would  be  able  in  the  following  years  to  pay  at  least 
;i^30  a  year  of  his  debt.  And  if  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4^  per  cent,  per  year  is  charged  and  a  minimum 
redemption  payment  of  £^0  per  year  provided  for, 
the  advance  would  be  repaid  in  fifteen  years.  In 
the  meantime,  that  is  until  he  had  repaid  the  whole 
of  the  advance,  he  would  be  a  lessee  only,  and  the 
security  of  the  Government  would  consist  in  the 
land  (the  value  of  which  will  have  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  improvements  effected),  the  stock 
and  the  crops.  Transfer  of  the  property  would  be 
given  only  when  the  whole  of  the  debt  had  been 
paid,  for  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  industrious 
application  for  the  settler  to  know  that  his  tenure 
of  the  land  depended  upon  himself  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

POOR  WHITES  (continued). 

Perhaps  the  most  trying  experience  we  shall  have 
is  that  which  awaits  us  when  we  begin  to  work  out 
the  salvation  of  the  second  and  more  degraded  type 
of  poor  white.  But  firmness  will  accomplish  much. 
We  think  few  in  this  country  will  quarrel  with  the 
dictum  "  who  will  not  work  shall  not  eat,"  and  this 
attitude  which  we  shall  be  forced  in  self-defence  to 
adopt  will  indeed  be  the  only  lever  by  means  of 
which  we  can  lift  these  degraded  people  out  of  their 
indigence — refuse  to  suffer  the  continued  existence 
of  parasitism  in  the  body  politic.  Without  equivoca- 
tion, without  the  false  delicacy  that  makes  for 
misunderstanding  because  it  shirks  an  unj^leasant 
duty,  we  must  tell  these  men  and  women  that  they 
must  look  for  their  sustenance,  their  lives,  not  to 
our  misdirected  charity,  not  to  pandering  nor  crime, 
but  to  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Let  us  have 
done  with  a  cowardly  and  insincere  reluctance  to 
cause  pain,  the  pain  of  having  to  realise  that  sloth 
means  starvation,  and  tell  them  that  henceforth  they 
shall  work,  that  whether  they  will  or  not  they  shall 
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and  must  cease  to  be  a  burden  and  menace  to  the 
State — must  and  shall  be  an  asset.  And  to  that 
end  we  must  establish  labour  colonies  of  various 
kinds  where  the  work  of  reformation  can  be  done 
and  where  every  man  and  woman  of  this  class  shall 
be  detained. 

What  we  propose  is  nothing  of  a  revolutionary 
kind,    although    we   should    not  oppose  any  more 
effective  method  of  redeeming  these  poor  lost  lives. 
Labour  colonies  having  for  their  object  the  salvation 
of  indigent    whites  are  not  new  to  South  Africa. 
At  Kakamas  in  the  Cape  Province,  at  Kopjes  in  the 
Free  State— to  mention  only  two  of  the  best  known 
institutions — such  colonies  have  been  founded  and 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  good  work.   But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  colonies  of  the  kind  we 
would  have  the  compulsory  element  introduced,  for 
nothing  short    of  compulsion    will    be    efficacious. 
We  have  here  to  do  with  people,  as  has  been  said 
before,  who  not  only  have  no  desire  to  rise  above 
their  squalid  surroundings,  but  would  not    stir    a 
finger  to  better  their  circumstances.       If  ameliora- 
tion of  their  lot  is  to  be  brought  about  there  is  no 
hope  of  the  co-operation  of  these  most  vitally  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  the  very  probable  contingency 
of  their  active  opposition.       And  the  work  of  re- 
demption must  therefore  be  so  conditioned  that  re- 
sistance will  be  neutralised  by  the  organisation  of 
the  colonies. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  make  a  detailed 
exposition  of  the  methods  that  should  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  object  of  the  colonies.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  indicating  very  briefly  the  general 
features  of  the  institutions  we  have  in  mind.  The 
colonies  would  be  of  three  kinds  :  (a)  For  men  only 
where  the  worst  characters  are  detained  ;  (^)  for 
women  only ;  and  (c)  for  married  couples  to  whom 
permission  is  given  to  live  together,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  have  qualified  for  transfer  from 
colonies  of  the  types  (a)  and  (d). 

In  the  class  (a),  the  most  degraded  kind  of  poor 
white,  vagrants,  panderers,  illicit  liquor  traffickers 
and  professional  criminals  who  have  served  their 
sentences  would  be  detained  until  such  time  as  they 
may  learn  trades  and  show  by  their  improved  con- 
duct that  they  may  be  trusted  to  leave  the  colony. 
No  women  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  colony 
and  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  work  a 
stipulated  number  of  hours  daily  under  strict  super- 
vision, first  in  performing  rough  unskilled  work 
and  later  in  practising  a  trade.  For  the  first  year 
and  thereafter  until  the  men  begin  to  do  really  pro- 
ductive work  in  an  intelligent  manner  the  only  re- 
ward they  would  receive  would  be  their  food,  lodg- 
ing and  clothing.  Nor  should  they  receive  payment 
even  then  unless  their  behaviour  has  been  generally 
satisfactory.  But  after  this  probationary  period  they 
would  be  credited  with  the  wages  earned  by  them 
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and  the  money  so  earned  would  be  paid  to  them 
when  at  length  they  have  obtained  permission  to 
leave  the  colony.  In  no  case  would  permission  to 
leave  be  granted  unless  the  superintendent  of  the 
colony  testifies  to  the  good  character  of  the  person 
desiring  to  leave  and  to  his  knowledge  of  a  trade 
and  his  ability  to  support  himself  in  competition 
with  others.  If  after  a  period  of  probation,  but 
before  a  trade  has  been  well  learnt,  any  colonist 
has  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  superintendent 
that  he  is  fit  to  be  discharged  from  the  colony,  he 
would  be  transferred,  if  he  so  desired,  to  a  colony  of 
the  class  (c).  But  in  no  case  would  colonists  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  colonies  for  good  until  they 
have  shown  that  they  are  capable  and  desirous  of 
earning  a  decent  livelihood  in  free  communities. 

Colonies  of  the  class  (d)  would  be  reserved  for 
women  of  a  type  corresponding  to  that  of  the  men 
in  colonies  of  class  (a).  They  would  be  similarly 
detained  until  they  have  been  proved  capable  of 
conducting  themselves  decently  and  of  earning  or 
assisting  their  husbands  to  earn  sufficient  to  main- 
tain themselves  respectably.  They  would  be  taught 
housework,  needlework,  cookery  and  other  domestic 
arts,  and  would  be  permitted  to  leave  the  colony  to 
enter  domestic  service  or  to  transfer  to  colonies  of 
the  class  (c)  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  certificates 
of  proficiency  and  good  conduct. 

Individuals  detained  in  class  (c)  would  be  allowed 
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a  great  deal  more  personal  freedom  than  those  in  (a) 
and  (d).  None  but  persons  of  good  character  would 
be  admitted  to  this  class  of  colony.  Married  couples 
and  their  families  would  be  assisted  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  exercise  of  various  trades,  agriculture 
or  in  other  occupations,  and  would  receive  at  the 
end  of  every  year  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may  be 
due  to  them  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  food 
and  clothing  supplied  to  them.  Such  of  the  men 
as  may  have  practised  agriculture  and  have  attained 
to  a  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  and  desire  to 
farm  on  their  own  account  would  be  granted  small 
holdings  in  the  settlements  described  in  Chapter 
XXI. 

We  remarked  in  a  previous  chapter  that  the  third 
class  of  Poor  White  whom  we  should  endeavour  to 
succour  is  composed  of  the  children  of  indigent 
parents.  These  unfortunates  are  born  and  reared 
amid  circumstances  so  unpropitious  to  advancement 
of  any  kind  that  without  extraneous  help  they  are 
foredoomed  to  pauperism  and  crime.  Yet  in  them 
we  have  material  out  of  which  good  men  and 
women  can  be  made,  no  whit  worse  than  the  splendid 
stock  from  which  they  are  descended. 

If  parents  neglect  or  are  unable  to  give  proper 
care  and  attention  to  the  education  and  rearing  of 
their  offspring  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  any  control  over  them.  The  same  argu- 
ments as  in  the  case  of  the  native  races  apply  in  this 
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connection,  but  with  double  force,  for  if  we  have 
regard  to  the  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
ideal  of  a  strong  and  virile  white  population,  we 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  danger  of  raising  a  race 
of  white  people  inferior  to  the  Blacks.  Indigent 
white  parents  are  wanting  in  the  ability  to  rear 
their  children  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
white  people  of  South  Africa.  If  it  is  admitted — 
as  it  must  be — that  parental  control  in  such  cases  is 
inimical  not  only  to  a  part  of  the  State,  but  through 
that  part  to  the  whole  State,  it  follows  that  the 
State  should  assume  the  control  of  these  orphans  of 
living  parents. 

We  advocate  the  establishment  of  schools  identical 
with  those  discussed  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  Natives,  but  would  in  addition  make  provision 
for  the  institution  of  creches  or  homes  where 
very  young  children  might  receive  that  attention 
which  they  cannot  have  in  the  homes  of  their  parents. 
We  should,  in  organising  the  schools,  pay  the  same 
unremitting  care  to  the  inculcation  of  good  and 
cleanly  habits  of  living,  in  addition  to  teaching 
trades,  as  in  the  case  of  native  children.  Infants 
under  the  age  of  seven  years  would  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  their  parents  and  sent  to  the 
creches,  where  they  would  get  that  training  which 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  education,  the  direction  of 
the  mind  during  infancy,  but  which,  under  present 
circumstances,  they  never  do  and  can  receive. 
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After  the  seventh  year  they  would  be  sent  to  the 
industrial  schools,  where  they  would  remain  until 
about  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  they  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  to  have  a  sufficient  training. 
Where  older  children  enter  the  schools  for  the  first 
time  they  would  naturally  remain  until  they  had 
mastered  a  trade.  An  age  limit  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  determined  to  differentiate  between  lads 
and  girls  eligible  for  admission  to  the  industrial 
schools,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  persons  of  this 
class  over  the  age  of  eighteen  years  who  cannot 
support  themselves  by  their  own  labour  should  be 
sent  to  the  labour  colonies,  where  the  deficiencies  in 
their  education  may  be  corrected. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

NATIVE  RESERVES. 

The  Natives  Land  Act  passed  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament  evinces  a  determination  to 
make  an  attempt  to  separate  the  white  and  non- 
white  populations  of  the  Union.  The  raison  detre  of 
the  Act  is,  therefore,  that  Parliament  has  recognised 
the  danger  of  unrestricted  intercourse  between  the 
two  races  ;  that  under  present  conditions  one  is 
inflicting  irreparable  mischief  on  the  other.  In  view 
of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  it  was  well  that  nothing 
precipitate  was  done  in  the  way  of  delimitation  of 
areas  designed  for  white  and  black  occupation  and 
that  consideration  of  that  matter  was  delegated  to 
a  commission.  It  is  a  cause  for  deep  gratification 
that  the  first  step  towards  the  segregation  from 
each  other  of  the  two  races  into  territories  for  their 
exclusive  use  has  been  taken,  and  it  remains  only  to 
discuss  the  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  al- 
lotting the  respective  areas  and  the  terms  of  occupa- 
tion. Machinery  is  provided  for  the  expropriation  of 
private  land  for  the  establishment  of  non-native  or 

additional  native  reserves,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
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hoped  that  nothing  will  be  done  before  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  have  been  discussed 
and  approved  by  Parliament. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  Act  has 
not  been  more  explicit  in  stating  the  terms  of  the 
inquiry.  It  is  provided  that  the  functions  of  the 
commission  shall  be  to  "  inquire  and  report  (a)  what 
areas  should  be  set  apart  as  areas  within  which 
natives  shall  not  be  permitted  to  acquire  or  hire 
land  or  interests  in  land ;  {^)  what  areas  shall  be 
set  apart  as  areas  within  which  persons  other  than 
natives  shall  not  be  permitted  to  acquire  or  hire 
land  or  interests  in  land  ".  "  Native  "  is  defined  as 
meaning  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  an 
aboriginal  race  or  tribe  of  Africa.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  word  European 
had  been  used  instead  of  Native,  for  the  Act  as  it 
stands  classes  Asiatics  and  other  non-white  persons 
not  native  to  South  Africa  with  Europeans.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  restrict  purchase  of  land  in 
white  territory  by  Indians  and  other  coloured  persons 
who  are  not  "natives"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
matter  very  shortly. 

The  Act  declares  in  effect  that  the  interests  of 
South  Africa  demand  that  the  white  and  black 
populations  must  be  induced  to  settle  in  separate 
territories  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  to  in- 
quire and  advise  the  Government  how  and  where  that 
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separation  may  be  effected.  We  shall  discuss,  first  of 
all,  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  various 
provinces  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  scope  for 
delimitation  there  exists  at  the  present  moment. 

The  population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ex- 
cluding the  districts  of  Glen  Grey,  Barkly  East  and 
Herschel,  the  Transkeian  Territories,  Bechuanaland 
and  Griqualand  West,  in  1911  was  1,202,321,  of 
which  number  467,481  were  Europeans.  The 
population  of  the  Transkeian  Territories,  with  the 
addition  of  Glen  Grey,  Barkly  East  and  Herschel, 
was  1,009,855,  of  whom  only  26,889  were  Euro- 
peans. The  density  of  the  population  in  the 
first-mentioned  area  ranges  from  i  to  45  per  square 
mile,  being  greatest  in  such  districts  as  Albany, 
Oueenstown,  Stutterheim  and  others,  which  adjoin 
the  Transkeian  Territories,  and  in  the  Cape  Penin- 
sula. But  in  the  second  area  the  density  varies  from 
45  to  90  per  square  mile,  and  this  population,  more- 
over, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number  of 
non-natives,  is  black.  Now,  whether  or  not  natives 
are  to  be  prohibited  from  acquiring  land  in  this  area, 
evenif  the  Commission  were  to  make  any  such  recom- 
mendation, it  is  certain  that  we  should  never  succeed 
in  making  them  vacate  that  part  of  the  country.  We 
have  to  decide,  therefore,  that  whatever  we  might 
wish  to  do  we  have  to  accept  the  inevitable  and  to 
admit  that,  legislation  being  merely  regulative,  not 
creative,  in  delimiting  areas  for  white  and  non- 
white  occupation  we  must  leave  the  distribution  of 
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the  population  very  much  the  same  as  we  find  it  to- 
day and  confine  our  energies  to  the  task  of  emphasis- 
ing broad  divisions  by  drawing  a  heavy  line  to 
mark  off  one  district  as  distinct  from,  and  safe  from 
encroachment  by,  the  other.  The  western  boun- 
daries of  the  districts  of  Herschel,  Barkly  East, 
Elliot,  Glen  Grey,  St.  Marks,  Tsomo,  Nqamakwe 
and  Kentani  constitute  the  dividing  line  between 
the  white  man's  land  and  the  black's  in  the  Province  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  by  means  of  legislation  to  produce  any 
wholesale  readjustment  of  these  populations.  Such 
an  attempt  would  fail.  But  if,  having  decided  that 
this  should  be  the  line  of  demarcation,  we  then  for- 
bade the  acquisition  of  land  by  others  than  those 
for  whose  use  the  territory  is  reserved,  the  native 
population  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Queenstown 
and  Stutterheim,  and  others  carrying  large  native 
populations,  would  rapidly  diminish  and  eventually 
disappear. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  with  hardly 
an  exception  all  the  land  in  the  Native  Reserves  of 
the  Transkeian  Territories,  comprising  East  Griqua- 
land,  Tembuland,  Transkei  and  Pondoland,  is 
occupied  under  a  system  of  tribal  tenure  which  pro- 
hibits any  individual  from  holding  land  in  his  own 
right.  Naturally  under  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  scope  for  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  in 
the  Reserves.  If  a  native  wishes  to  buy  land  he 
has  to  go  into  the  white  man's  territory.     Forced  by 
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this  circumstance,  many  native  agriculturalists 
have  bought  farms  or  acquired  interests  in  farms 
outside  their  own  borders.  Hence  arose  the  agita- 
tion for  the  passage  of  the  Natives  Land  Act.  If, 
after  the  delimitation  of  non-white  territory  has 
taken  place.  Parliament  perpetuated  the  tribal  tenure 
system,  no  doubt  the  white  man  will  have  been  pro- 
tected from  native  encroachment,  but  all  agricultural 
advancement  amongst  natives  will  have  been  throt- 
tled. It  has  been  argued,  and  rightly  in  our  opinion, 
that  where  a  native  by  his  industry  and  thrift  has 
acquired  sufficient  money  to  buy  land,  he  should 
not  be  prevented  from  doing  so ;  that  he  is  a  better 
citizen  than  the  thriftless  European  who  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth  and  makes  no  effort  to  better  his 
circumstances.  "  Many  natives  who  have  com- 
menced from  nothing  but  their  labour  on  farms,  are 
now  worth  a  great  deal  of  property.  Such  men  as 
these  and  their  families  have  always  been  peaceful, 
law-abiding,  hard-working  citizens,  and  there  is  no 
reason  against  their  becoming  land  proprietors. 
Experiments  in  individual  responsibility,  such  as  the 
Glen  Grey  Act,  have  been  applied  to  the  nearest 
districts  beyond  the  Kei  River,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  careful 
and  liberal  policy  will  result  in  the  extension,  how- 
ever gradual,  of  civilisation  and  improved  methods  of 
land  occupation  throughout  the  remoter  reserves. 
The  aim  should  be  for  the  native  to  become  less 
a  pastoral  peasant  and  more  an  agricultural  one." 
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We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
communism  of  the  natives  is  giving  place  to  a 
strenuous  but  more  wholesome  individualism.  The 
increasing  number  of  native  owners  of  land  is  a 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view.  This  change  is 
a  phase  in  the  development  of  every  race.  It  has 
come  in  that  of  the  South  African  Native  and  it 
would  be  a  criminal  proceeding  on  our  part  to  refuse 
to  recognise  the  coming  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
Dr.  Muir  told  the  1903  Commission  for  Native 
Affairs  that  "  in  those  districts  where  the  Glen  Grey 
Act  has  been  proclaimed,  better  teachers  are  got, 
schools  are  in  better  condition  generally,  and  the 
people  take  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  education. 
Had  I  my  wish  I  should  have  these  clauses  of  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  proclaimed  everywhere  throughout 
the  territories." 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  success  of  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  proves  nothing.  One  writer  says  : 
*'  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  for  certain  whether 
the  agricultural  progress  observable  wherever  in- 
dividual tenure  holds  in  South  Africa  is  due  to  the 
system  of  tenure  adopted  or  to  some  other  collateral 
factor.  It  is  quite  common  for  people  to  point  to 
the  Glen  Grey  experiment  as  a  proof  of  the  value 
of  individual  tenure  ;  yet  it  is  permissible  for  one 
who  regards  the  experiment  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  success  to  point  out  that  there  are  some 
peculiar  conditions  which  make  it  difficult  to  be 
sure  we  are  tracing  the  right  course  when  we  place 
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the  success  to  the  credit  of  individualism.  Up  to 
the  present  it  has  been  possible  to  select  suitable 
natives  for  the  experiment.  Only  natives  keen  to 
own  land  have  been  selected.  When  the  system 
becomes  universal,  this  great  advantage  of  selecting 
suitable  Kaffirs  will  vanish.  At  present  no  native 
who  believes  that  crops  can  only  be  increased  by 
magical  charms  applies  for  land.  Thus  the 
commonest  cause  for  indolence  is  not  operative. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  belief  should  be 
wedded  to  any  special  system  of  land  tenure.  We 
can  no  more  argue  from  the  success  of  the  Glen 
Grey  Act  to  the  advisability  of  destroying  the 
system  of  land  tenure,  than  we  can  argue  from  the 
success  of  some  land  scheme  in  which  selected 
v/hite  men  are  sent,  let  us  say,  to  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  to  the  wisdom  of  shipping  all  our  home 
indolent  out-of-works  into  the  Transvaal.  Selection 
is  the  secret  of  success  in  both  schemes.  The  unfit 
are  weeded  out  before  the  experiment  is  begun  ; 
but  it  is  the  unfit  that  will  cause  trouble  when  the 
scheme  becomes  adopted  universally.  Not  a  little 
of  the  success  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  has  also  arisen 
from  the  caution,  the  slowness,  the  restrictions  and 
the  excellent  wisdom  with  which  the  scheme  has 
been  worked." 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  the  Glen 
Grey  Act  involves  in  principle:  (i)  Individual 
title  to  land  ;  (2)  recognition  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture ;  (3)  a  form  of  self-government  by  means 
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of  Councils  ;  and  (4)  power  to  levy  taxes  and  vote 
expenditure. 

"  We  could  scarcely  hope  to  do  so  well  with  a 
gigantic  plan.  It  is  not  only  the  wisdom  of  a 
scheme,  but  it  is  also  the  way  it  is  applied  and  ad- 
ministered, that  determines  its  success  or  failure 
amongst  the  Kaffirs.  ..." 

The  argument  here  quoted  against  the  suggestion 
of  permitting  natives  to  acquire  individual  tenure, 
of  land  in  their  own  territories  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  whole  of  the  territories  would  be  par- 
celled out  amongst  all-comers.  We  do  not  think 
it  is  likely  that  any  such  procedure  would  be  adopted. 
Most  probably  when  the  time  comes  when  it  is 
thought  opportune  to  encourage  individual  tenure 
in  the  Reserves  the  land  will  have  to  be  bought  and 
the  purchase  price  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Territory.  And  if  this  is  so,  it  would  not  be  the 
indolent  and  indigent  Native  who  would  acquire 
land  but  men  of  some  substance  after  the  type  of 
the  Glen  Grey  settlers.  So  far  as  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  above  goes,  it  is  a  remark  that  applies  to 
any  scheme.  Let  a  scheme  be  never  so  good,  it 
cannot  be  successful  unless  it  is  carried  out  in  an 
intelligent  and  .sympathetic  manner.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  tribal  tenure  of  land  is  not  to  give  place 
to  individual  tenure  it  will  be  difficult  to  induce 
Natives  to  return  to  the  Reserves  from  the  European 
territory. 

Many  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  .show  that  it  is 
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desirable  to  substitute  little  by  little,  for  the  present 
land  system,  one  fashioned  on  our  lines,  not  the 
least  being  that  the  land  in  the  native  reserves  is 
year  by  year  becoming  less  productive  by  reason  of 
the  neglect  of  the  tribes  that  own  it.  It  is  a  trite 
saying  but  a  true  one  that  all  men's  work  is  no  man's 
work.  No  care  is  taken  to  stop  erosion  of  the  soil 
by  protecting  the  bush  which  at  one  time  abounded 
in  the  Transkei  JDUt  which  now  has  almost  disap- 
peared in  many  parts.  The  soil  is  becoming  im- 
poverished and  land  which  at  one  time  was  capable 
of  carrying  a  population  of  thousands  will  now  sup- 
port less  than  half  that  number. 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  "  In  thinking  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Glen  Gray  Act,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  when  individual  tenure  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  there  will  be  considerable  progress  in 
suitable  cases  and  appalling  failure  in  bad  cases  ". 

If  the  critic  could  produce  a  scheme  for  adoption 
by  any  race  which  would  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  law  which  decrees  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest " 
he  would  deserve  to  be  canonised.  It  is  humanly 
impossible  to  devise  any  scheme  whatsoever  which 
will  ensure  the  success  of  every  individual  connected 
with  it. 

Then  again :  "  Poverty  will  probably  increase 
pari  passu  with  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  plan, 
and  there  will  also  be  a  great  increase  of  selfishness 
which  will  undermine  one  of  the  best  features  in  the 
character  of  the  raw  Kaffir  ", 
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We  fear  that  until  he  develops  a  pretty  big  bump 
of  "selfishness"  there  is  very  little  hope  of  the 
Kaffir's  advancement.  It  is  the  "ego"  that 
strengthens  a  race,  and  not' the  race  that  magnifies 
the  individual. 

Yet  another  objection  is  raised  by  the  protagonist 
of  tribal  tenure:  "Aristotle  has  censured  the  com- 
munity of  property  as  tending  to  repress  industry, 
and  as  doing  away  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence ; 
but  amongst  the  Kaffirs  it  is  individualism  and  not 
collectivism  that  saps  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 
The  raw  socialistic  Kaffir  appears  a  philanthropist 
when  compared  to  the  individualistic  educated 
native.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  will  happen 
when  all  the  natives  enjoy  individual  tenure  ;  some 
people  think  that  this  change  will  lead  to  the  Kaffirs 
forgetting  their  other  grievances,  for  they  will  be  so 
engrossed — so  it  is  argued — with  their  interests  in 
the  land  that  they  will  not  have  time  to  listen  to 
agitators.  And  certainly  anyone  who  has  become 
intimate  with  the  Kaffirs  knows  that  it  is  useless 
to  expect  to  get  a  Kaffir  to  think  about  his  other 
duties,  when  he  has  to  see  to  his  sowing,  or  plough- 
ing or  reaping,  as  it  is  to  get  a  decent  day's  work 
out  of  an  Italian  youth  when  he  is  in  love.  The 
man  becomes  obsessed  with  his  one  interest.  But 
for  all  that  there  would  soon  be  another  possibility, 
and  a  grave  one.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  having 
once  tasted  the  sweets  of  owning  land,  the  natives 
will  get  greedy  for  more  land  and  their  land  hunger 
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may  make  them  cast  eyes  more  envious  than  ever 
on  the  districts  occupied  by  white  men." 

It  is  not  only  possible  that  natives  will  begin  to 
feel  the  "land  hunger,"  it  is  highly  probable — a 
natural  corollary  to  their  newly-acquired  rights. 
The  price  of  land  in  the  Reserves  would  rise. 
That  is  all.  So  far  as  casting  longing  eyes  on  the 
white  man's  territory  is  concerned,  the  good  sense 
they  would  develop  as  ownership  of  land  becomes 
better  appreciated  would  warn  them  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  cry  for  the  moon.  If  the  bogey  of  a 
"  Great  Native  War  "  is  here  intended,  that  is  easily 
set  aside.  The  landed  natives  would  never  jeopar- 
dise their  worldly  wealth  by  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  white  race.  Along  with  land 
ownership,  as  evidenced  in  the  Transkei,  comes  the 
desire  for  education,  for  civilised  ways  of  living  and, 
above  all,  peace,  and  the  truly  civilised  native 
would  know  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
enter  upon  a  war  having  for  its  object  the  subjection 
of  the  European. 

The  report  of  the  S.A.  Native  Affairs  Commis- 
sion (1 903- 1 905)  strongly  favours  the  Glen  Grey 
land  system.  "Land  tenure,"  states  the  report, 
"  dominates  and  pervades  every  other  question,  it  is 
the  bedrock  of  the  native's  present  economic  posi- 
tion and  largely  affects  his  social  system.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  system  (individual  tenure : 
Glen  Grey  Act)  has  been  successful  and  is  undoubt- 
edly appreciated.   .    .   .  The  native  population  as  a 
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whole  instinctively  cling  to  and  cherish  the  communal 
system.  But  there  is  an  increasing  number  who  fret 
alike  for  the  opportunity  to  gain  independence  and 
assert  individualism.  Education  and  contact  with 
civilisation  seem  to  augment  the  number.  There  is 
an  apparent  yearning  amongst  many  who  have  pro- 
gressed which  requires  satisfaction.  The  aspiration 
is  healthy  and  trends  in  the  right  direction.   .   .   ." 

"Are  progressive  tendencies  manifested  among 
the  natives  of  South  Africa  which  require  State 
recognition  in  the  matter  of  re-adjusting  the  form 
of  land  tenure?  In  reply  to  this  question  the  Com- 
mission has  no  hesitation  in  recording  the  convic- 
tion, derived  from  overwhelming  evidence  and 
personal  impressions,  that  progressive  tendencies 
are  manifested  and  that  it  is  essential  to  provide 
for  a  change  capable  of  extension  according  as 
local  circumstances  warrant.   ..." 

"It  has  been  held,  as  it  is  largely  held  to-day, 
that  individualism  is  ultimately  conducive  to 
greater  industry,  enterprise  and  production,  although 
it  must  be  said  that  our  limited  experience  of  the 
system  among  the  natives  up  to  the  present  has 
not  in  all  cases  furnished  proof  of  this;  that  it  dis- 
integrates tribalism,  checks  retrogression,  and  pro- 
motes progressive  growth  in  a  health}'  manner, 
further,  that  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility  is 
created,  whereby  those  in  occupation  of  holdings 
must  realise  that  they  have  much  to  lose  by  mis- 
behaviour.   ..." 
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"  At  various  times  and  for  various  reasons  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  century,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  settle  natives  under  allotment 
schemes.  .  .  .  Whatever  reasons  were  predomin- 
ant, the  prospect  has  been  clearly  seen  that  at  no 
distant  date  many  existing  locations  where  land  is 
held  under  communal  tenure,  will  become  con- 
gested ;  the  land  will  be  occupied  in  insignificant 
lots,  and  thereby  eventually  fail  in  economic  pro- 
ductiveness.  ..." 

The  Commission  recommended  that  the  right  of 
permanent  occupation  should  be  assured  subject  to 
the  following  principal  reservations  :  (i)  Liability  to 
forfeiture  on  account  of  conviction  for  rebellion, 
treason,  or  sedition  ;  failure  to  occupy  beneficially ; 
failure  to  punctually  pay  all  dues  attaching  to  the 
land  ;  a  second  conviction  for  stock  theft.  (2)  The 
right  to  resumption  to  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  lands  for  public  purposes,  subject  to  due  com- 
pensation in  land  or  otherwise.  (3)  All  rights  to 
minerals  and  precious  stones.  (4)  Payment  of  an 
annual  rent. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  limitation 
of  each  holding  should  be  determined  by  present 
occupation,  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  special  circumstances  that  the  limit  should 
be  approximately  four  morgen  (8*4  acres);  that 
mortgaging  or  pledging  of  holdings  be  prohibited 
and  invalid  ;  that  alienation  or  transfer  should  not 
be  allowed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Government ; 
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that  succession  should  be  to  the  lawful  heir,  subject 
to  the  right  of  widows  to  occupy  until  re-marriage 
or  death,  and  the  heir,  if  he  already  occupies  a 
holding,  electing  to  abandon  that  holding ;  and  the 
setting  apart  of  a  commonage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  form  of  tenure  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
perpetual  leasehold — the  principle  upon  which  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  is  framed.  Let  us  remember  that 
if  our  ideas  on  the  subject  of  land-ownership  had 
not  come  down  to  us  from  a  period  when  might 
was  right,  long  before  there  was  anything  that 
resembled  the  modern  state,  that  if  we  could  ap- 
proach the  matter  to-day  with  an  open  mind  and 
were  to  set  about  devising  a  method  of  employing 
the  land  for  the  common  good  of  the  people,  the 
system  of  land  tenure  we  should  probably  establish 
throughout  the  Union,  irrespective  of  the  colour 
of  the  persons  to  whom  grants  would  be  made, 
would  closely  resemble  that  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission ;  it  would  be  one  in  which  the  ultimate 
ownership  of  the  land  vests  absolutely  in  the  State 
and  in  which  individuals  possess  only  a  temporary 
interest  ;  for  we  should  recognise  that  all  land  is 
ultimately  the  possession  of  the  nation  and  should 
be  held  by  any  individual  only  so  long  as  it  is  bene- 
ficially occupied.  Economic  law  does  as  a  matter 
of  fact  enforce  that  condition  during  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  but  man-made  laws  retard  its  operation. 
But   in   adding   additional    territory  to   the   native 
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reserves,  the  State  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of 
politics  throughout  the  world,  be  expected  to  do 
more  than  buy  certain  portions  for  settlements  of 
this  kind.  What  should  be  done  is  to  leave  un- 
changed the  law  relating  to  purchase  and  ownership 
of  land  in  such  new  non-white  areas  and  provide 
that  the  pre^nt  owners  shall  alienate  their  land 
to  natives  only.  But  in  the  existing  reserves  where 
the  communal  system  obtains,  effect  should  be 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
whenever  and  wherever  circumstances  permit. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the 
native  reserves  in  the  Cape  Province,  that  the 
principle  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  be  gradually  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Transkeian  territories,  always 
provided  that  care  and  discrimination  are  shown  in 
making  allotments  to  suitable  individuals ;  but 
that  in  the  districts  of  Herschel,  Barkly  East,  and 
that  part  of  the  Glen  Grey  district  where  the  Act  is 
not  yet  in  force,  natives  should  be  free  to  purchase 
land  without  other  conditions  attaching  to  the 
purchase  than  those  in  force  at  the  present  day. 

The  native  reserves  in  the  Orange  Free  State 
are  very  small  approximately  70,000  morgen  in 
extent.  But  the  native  population  of  the  Province 
is  352,985,  as  compared  with  its  175,189  Europeans. 
We  might  argue  with  perfect  justice  that  when  the 
white  man  first  came  into  the  Free  State  there 
were  no  Natives  at  all  ;  therefore,  that  whatever 
claim  the  black  man  may  make  to  the  land  in  the 
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other  provinces  on  the  ground  of  prior  occupation, 
that  at  least  cannot  be  his  plea  in  the  Free  State. 
But  we  have  to  consider  that  we  have  these  350,000 
natives  settled  in  our  midst,  and  if  we  really  desire 
them  to  leave  the  province,  we  cannot  simply  give 
them  notice  to  quit.  Before  we  can  do  so  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  provide  them  with  a 
place  to  go  to. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  desirable  that  there 
should  be  little  communities  of  natives  scattered 
throughout  the  province.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  chief  objections  to  the  purchase  of  land  by 
natives  in  European  territory  has  been  that  locations 
are  established  on  such  farms  and  are  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  to  neighbouring  white  farmers. 
There  are  other  more  cogent  reasons,  that  will  be- 
come apparent  farther  on,  why  the  native  reserves 
to  be  established  should  so  far  as  possible  be  con- 
tiguous, the  aggregation  of  them  forming  one  un- 
broken tract  of  country. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  finding  the  solution  of  this 
momentous  problem  if  we  are  not  prepared  for  our 
part  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  our  pos- 
terity. We  cannot  expect  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice 
to  be  borne  by  the  Natives,  and  if,  indeed,  we 
forced  them  to  bear  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
of  separation,  our  action  would  savour  very  strongly 
of  high-handed  robber}*.  In  the  Harrismith  dis- 
trict there  is  the  Witzieshoek  reserve,  comprising 
50,000    morgen ;    the    other    reserves,    less    than 
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20,000  morgen,  being  in  the  Thaba  'Nchu  district. 
These  reserves  are  totally  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  black  population  of  the  Free  State.  We  make 
the  suggestion,  therefore,  that  all  the  territory  to  the 
east  of  a  straight  line  drawn  along  the  27th  degree 
of  longitude  from  the  Orange  River  to  the  Thaba 
'Nchu  railway,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  railway 
line  running  from  Thaba  'Nchu  to  Maseru  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Orange  River,  should  be  set  apart 
as  a  reserve  for  occupation  by  the  natives  of  the 
Free  State ;  and  also  that  portion  of  the  Harri- 
smith  district  lying  south  of  a  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  28th  degree  of  latitude  through  a  point  ten 
miles  north  of  Witzieshoek.  The  line  from  the 
Orange  River  to  Thaba  'Nchu  bisects  the  districts 
of  Rouxville,  Wepener,  Thaba  'Nchu  and  Lady- 
brand.  The  total  rural  European  population  of 
these  four  districts  is  14,752  ;  hence  the  proposed 
reserve  would  contain  approximately  7, 500  white  per- 
sons. The  district  of  Harrismith  carries  a  rural 
European  population  of  5,351.  The  portion  marked 
off  is  about  a  quarter  of  the  district,  but  as  this  portion 
contains  the  Witzieshoek  reserve  it  may  be  estimated 
with  safety  that  the  proposed  native  reserve  will 
contain  not  more  than  1,000  Europeans. 

The  suggestions  made  above  are  necessarily 
purely  tentative.  No  division  can  be  made  in  the 
absence  of  precise  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  and  the  ability  of  the  district  to  accommodate 
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the  large  native  population  we  should  endeavour  to 
attract  thither.  The  proposal  is  made  rather  with 
a  view  of  showing  in  what  manner  the  reserves  can 
be  made  to  adjoin  each  other  than  to  advocate  any 
arbitrary  method  of  division. 

Quite  conceivably  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Europeans    residing    in    districts   appropriated    for 
native   occupation    will    oppose   the    plan    on    the 
ground  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  sell  their 
lands  to  other  than  Natives,  and  that,  accordingly, 
market  values  would  so  depreciate  that  they  would 
be   ruined.     But   we  would   urge  in  opposition  to 
this  view  that  before  proceeding  to  delimitation  of 
the  area  the  Government  should  ascertain  and  re- 
cord the  ruling  land   prices  in  the  districts  where 
they     contemplate     establishing    native    reserves. 
Then,  whether  the  land  is  subsequently  expropriated 
or  sold  to  Natives  and  loss  ensues  to  the  European 
proprietor,  compensation  should  be  paid  for  such  loss. 
There  is  a  further  objection,  and  no  doubt  a  per- 
fectly  valid    one,    that    apart    from  all    monetary 
considerations  there  are  associations  that  will  make 
it  exceedingly  hard    for  the  white    inhabitants    of 
these  parts  to  desert  their  homes.     Here  we  can  only 
repeat  that  in  all  national  crises  patriotism  must  be 
willing  to  suffer  hardships  for  the  common  weal.  And 
we  believe  that  the  white  people  of  this  country  are 
now  faced  with  a  crisis  so  grave  that  there  has  been 
nothing  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  to  equal  it. 
Yet,  however  involved  the  problem  may  appear 
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in  other  parts  of  South  Africa,  it  is  in  the  province 
of  Natal  that  the  distribution  of  the  population  is 
most  uncompromisingly  adverse  to  European  settle- 
ment. Out  of  a  total  population  of  1,194,043 
persons  of  all  colours  in  that  province,  only  98,1 14 
are  Europeans.  During  the  seven  years  following 
the  1904  census,  the  European  population  increased 
by  only  1,005,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
84,284  in  the  non-white  population.  But  the  dis- 
proportion is  even  more  marked  if  we  subtract  the 
town  and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Durban. 
Of  the  1,121,531  souls  in  the  remainder  of  Natal, 
less  than  65,000  are  white — that  is,  excluding 
Durban,  not  even  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Natal  is  European. 

In  the  face  of  this  astounding  fact,  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  dream  of  making  Natal  a  "  white  man's 
land ".  However  unpalatable  the  truth  may  be. 
Natal  is,  as  absolutely  as  India,  a  black  man's  land. 
The  law  of  that  Province  may  declare  that  only 
Europeans  can  have  a  voice  in  the  government ; 
therefore,  that  all  Crown  lands  vest  in  the  white 
oligarchy.  Yet  it  is  permissible  to  ask  what  will 
be  the  position  there  when  another  half-century  has 
gone  by  ?  By  that  time  the  disproportion  of  the 
black  and  white  populations  will  have  become  in- 
finitely greater  than  it  is  to-day.  And  if  the 
Natives  continue  to  advance  towards  the  light  of 
civilisation,  it  is  evident  that  a  mere  handful  of 
Europeans  will  not  be  permitted  for  ever  to  sway 
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the  destinies  of  perhaps  two  or  three  millions  of 
black  men.  Political  power  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  Blacks,  and  Natal  will  then  stand  dis- 
covered as,  what  even  to-day  she  is,  a  black 
province  in  a  white  Union. 

Little  can  be  gained,  but  a  great  deal  lost, 
through  shutting  our  eyes  to  disagreeable  facts.  We 
have  to  recognise  that  the  problem  in  Natal  is  cap- 
able of  being  solved  in  one  way  only,  and  that  way 
is  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  powerless  to  retain 
the  "  Garden  of  South  Africa  "  as  a  part  of  the 
white  man's  territory — to  abandon  it  to  the  black 
man.  In  common  with  the  other  provinces,  the 
Natives  Land  Act  has  forbidden  transactions  in 
land  between  white  and  black  persons  in  Natal, 
pending  report  by  the  Commission  appointed.  We 
would  urge  that  when  Parliament  comes  to  con- 
sider the  delimitation  proposals  of  the  Commission, 
whatever  is  done  in  the  Cape,  in  the  Transvaal  and 
the  Free  State,  the  present  usages  in  regard  to  land- 
ownership  in  Natal  (excluding  Durban  and  its 
neighbourhood)  should  be  left  unaltered.  Let  us 
abstain  from  interfering  with  present-day  tendencies 
in  that  province,  for  at  the  best  we  can  only  postpone 
by  a  few  years  the  white  man's  evacuation  of  the 
country,  and  we  should  work  an  incalculable 
amount  of  harm  by  rendering  hostile  to  white  South 
Africa — perhaps  even  sever  the  umbilical  cord  which 
joins  them — what  must  inevitably  remain  a  black 
state. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

NATIVE  RESERVES  (continued). 

Basutoland  has  always  been  and  will  remain  a 
black  state.  Its  reserv^ation  for  the  Basuto,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  Europeans,  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  special  guarantee  by  Great  Britain.  At  present 
this  reserve  is  independent  of  the  Union,  being  a 
direct  dependency  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
Union  is  powerless  either  to  exploit  the  country  for  its 
own  benefit  or  to  suppress  certain  malpractices  known 
to  exist.  It  is  incompatible  with  internal  peace  and 
order  in  an  autonomous  country  to  suffer  the  inter- 
minable existence  of  an  alien  state  in  its  very  heart ; 
and  we  may  conclude  therefore  that  at  no  very  dis- 
tant date  Basutoland  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
Union.  When  that  event  takes  place,  the  country 
of  the  Basuto  will  be  part  of  the  large  reserve  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  chapter.  We 
shall  find  that  in  common  with  other  native  tribes 
of  South  Africa,  the  old  tribalism  of  the  Basuto  will 
have  begun  to  decay  ;  that  individuals  will  be  eager 
to  secure  land  on  perpetual  leasehold  even  as  their 
countrymen  in  the  other  reserves — if,  indeed,  by  that 

time  that  privilege  has  not  already  been  conferred  on 
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them  by  the  British  Government.  If  the  principles  of 
the  Glen  Grey  Act  are  extended  to  Basutoland, 
there  will  be  one  large  black  province  in  the  south- 
east of  the  sub-continent  comprising  the  Transkeian 
territories,  the  additional  Reserves  in  the  Cape  and 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  Basutoland,  in  which 
the  laws  regulating  land-ownership  will  be  homo- 
geneous ;  in  which,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict of  interests  as  between  one  native  district  and 
another. 

Although  we  should  probably  induce  a  large 
number  of  the  Natives  in  the  Cape  and  the  Free 
State  to  return  to  the  Reserves  by  inaugurating  the 
new  system  of  land  tenure,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  that  number  will  represent  a  very  considerable 
proportion  in  the  native  population  of  these  provin- 
ces. The  population  in  the  native  quarters  of  the 
towns  will  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  at  first. 
But  if,  after  the  delimitation  of  the  native  areas,  we 
provided  that  migration  from  the  Reserves  should 
be  prohibited,  even  entry  into  European  territory 
except  under  passport,  we  should  at  least  have 
stopped  the  accretive  process  by  which  the  location 
populations  are  swollen  with  immigrants  from  the 
native  territories  at  the  present  da)'.  And  we 
should  make  a  further  provision  that  where,  in  the 
case  of  native  occupants  of  European  towns,  any 
person  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Reserves,  he 
would    be    similarly    debarred     from     re-entering 
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European  territory.  We  should  find  that,  as  indi- 
vidualism makes  for  progress,  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  mechanics  and  labourers  in 
the  black  province  as  time  goes  on ;  and  a  large 
number  of  skilled  black  workmen  would  doubtless 
be  attracted  away  from  the  towns.  Then,  too,  the 
rise  of  native  townships  is  an  eventuality  easily  fore- 
seen. The  poorer  classes  in  such  towns  will  seek 
employment,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  wise  states- 
manship to  encourage  the  establishment  of  industries 
and  manufactories  to  utilise  this  cheap  labour  which 
will  be  abundant  for  many  years  to  come.  There 
are  some  valuable  coal-fields  in  Basutoland,  both  in 
the  north  and  in  the  Mohaleshoek  district  in  the 
south.  There  is  excellent  clay  too  for  pottery  pur- 
poses. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  when  enlightened 
ideas  become  more  widely  diffused  these  and  other 
natural  resources  will  be  developed  ;  industries  will 
arise  which  will  absorb  all  the  labour  that  is  not 
expended  on  agriculture. 

Land-ownership  postulates  the  right  to  protect 
the  interests  in  the  land  owned — to  local  autonomy. 
In  due  season  there  would  inevitably  arise  a  demand 
for  such  local  franchises  if  we  omitted  to  append  the 
right  of  local  self-government  to  the  tenure.  But  it 
would  be  wiser  on  our  part  to  recognise  the  equity 
of  conceding  all  rights  appertaining  to  land  tenure, 
at  the  outset.  We  suggest  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  government  of  the  black  province  the  territory 
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be  divided  into  seven  districts,  namely,  Basutoland, 
Pondoland,  Transkei,  East  Griqualand,  Tembuland 
and  the  two  new  Reserves  in  the  Cape  and  the 
Free  State.  If  for  each  of  these  districts  we  were 
to  constitute  councils  analogous  to  that  of  the  Trans- 
kei, we  should  probably  succeed  in  satisfying  the 
political  aspirations  of  this  and  the  coming  genera- 
tion. Further  concessions  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
made  in  years  to  come,  but  that  is  a  demand  which 
we  of  to-day  can  hardly  be  expected  to  gauge.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  we  so  act  that  those  that  come 
after  us  have  simply  to  build  on  the  foundations  we 
lay  down ;  that  they  will  not  labour  under  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  having  first  to  break  down 
what  we  have  built  before  they  in  their  turn  can 
raise  an  edifice  which  shall  hold  both  races  in  com- 
fort. And  we  shall  not  err  if  we  conceded  the 
population  of  the  reserves  a  voice  in  the  direction 
of  their  own  domestic  affairs.  Let  us  leave  in 
their  hands  the  onerous  privilege  of  raising  revenue 
to  meet  internal  expenditure,  of  preserving  peace 
and  enforcing  good  morals  after  their  own  genius 
and  for  our  part  assert  no  other  prerogative  than 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  shall  act  in 
a  purely  advisory  capacity  so  far  as  the  internal 
government  of  the  reserves  is  concerned,  and  in  the 
relation  of  the  reserves  of  the  Union  as  a  kind  of 
plenipotentiaries  to  guide  public  action  so  that 
South  Africa  shall  stand  as  one  and  undivided. 
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Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  natives  not  as 
black  men  but  simply  as  human  beings.  We  see 
that  as  a  class  they  are  helpless  to  remedy  the  ills 
they  suffer  or  think  they  suffer.  If  they  desire  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  to  obtain  education 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  they  have  to  beg 
it  of  our  charity.  If  they  are  taxed,  they  are  not 
permitted  to  say  how  the  revenue  shall  be  applied. 
We  salve  our  racial  conscience  by  saying  that  the 
natives  are  children  and  that  we  do  what  we  do 
for  their  own  good  ;  that  they  themselves  would 
work  evil  against  themselves  and  us  if  we  gave 
them  sword  and  pen.  But  that  is  not  the  true 
reason  for  our  refusal.  We  fear  lest,  being  given 
the  franchise,  the  natives  should  subvert  our  govern- 
ment and  set  themselves  in  our  place.  And  truly 
we  have  real  cause  for  fear  if  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  South  African  society  is  perpetuated. 
History  is  not  the  dead  past  that  must  be  left  with 
its  dead.  History  is  a  flaming  torch  set  on  high  to 
lighten  humanity  into  the  darkness  of  the  future  ; 
by  its  light  alone  can  we  avoid  the  pitfalls  that 
beset  our  path.  And  history  tells  us  that  children 
become  men  ;  must  bear  the  burdens  of  men  ;  must 
enjoy  the  rights  of  manhood ;  and  that  if  the 
rights  of  manhood  are  denied  a  class,  that 
class  will  in  the  end  turn  upon  its  masters  and 
rend  them  from  their  seats.  Never  should  be 
forgotten  the  dreadful  lesson  of  the  French  Revolu- 
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tion — not  because  we  need  fear  the  homicidal  mania 
of  a  frenzied  Sansculottism,  but  because  there  we  may 
see  written  in  letters  of  blood  a  warning  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations  to  abstain  from  usurping  the 
rights  of  their  fellows.  When  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  black  man  to  govern  himself,  let  us  have  the 
wisdom  to  concede  self-government,  not  as  a  gift 
from  our  bounty,  but  as  a  right  which  we  as  senti- 
ent and  reasoning  beings  dare  not  withhold.  Let 
us  give  little  by  little,  measuring  our  gifts  by  the 
capacity  which  as  a  race  they  evince  for  employing 
usefully  what  they  receive  ;  first  constitute  councils 
in  each  of  the  districts,  then  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  councils,  making  them  contributory  to  one  chief 
council  which  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  Union 
Parliament.  Then  indeed  we  shall  be  justified  if 
we  refuse  them  the  franchise  in  our  own  territories, 
for  we  may  say  to  them  :  "  See,  we  have  divided 
the  land  between  us.  In  your  country  we  count 
for  nothing  even  as  you  in  ours.  You  are  the 
masters  in  your  own  house  and  it  is  fit  therefore 
that  we  should  be  so  in  ours."  And  if  they  have 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  enlightenment  where  an 
appeal  to  reason  is  not  fruitless,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge the  justice  of  our  claim  and  be  content. 

The  problem  is  more  difficult  in  Natal,  for  there 
the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  nomin- 
ally Natal  is  a  white  province.  Natives  are  not 
absolutely  unfranchised  as  in  the  Free  State  and  the 
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Transvaal,  but  the  franchise  is  so  conditioned  that 
very    few  qualify  for  its  exercise.     We  remarked 
elsewhere  that  in  Natal  the  disproportion  of  the 
white  and  black  populations  will   increase  as  time 
goes  on.     The    tendency  within  two  or  three  de- 
cades will  be  for  the  white  population  to  decrease 
until  eventually  the  number  of  Europeans  in  that 
province  will  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  Union.     And  the  representa- 
tion   of   white    Natal    in    the    Union    Parliament 
is  likely  therefore  to  decline  and  finally  to  disappear. 
We  have  said  that  in  our  opinion  Natives  should 
not  be  prevented  from  acquiring  land  in  Natal,  and 
pari  passu  with  their  acquisition  of  land  they  should 
be  given  some  form  of  representation  on  the  dis- 
trict councils    in    localities  where  they  own  land. 
As  Natal  will  in  the  end  be  a  native  reserve   as 
much  as  the  Transkei,  native  residents  in  that  pro- 
vince should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  European 
territory,  but  facilities  should  be  given  for  native 
emigration  thither  from  other  parts  of  South  Africa. 
In   Zululand    and    Swaziland   (when    the    latter 
country  falls  under  the  Union),  we  should  establish 
the  same  kind  of  land  tenure,  investing  land-owners 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  we  advocate 
for   the  reserves  in  the  Cape  Province.     And  we 
should  make  it  a  condition  of  the  establishment  of 
these  as  in  all  the  other  reserves,  that  Natives  be- 
longing to  the  reserves,  although  permitted  to  move 
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freely  from  one  native  district  to  another,  would 
not  be  given  entry  into  European  territory  except 
under  the  express  condition  that  after  the  lapse  of 
a  certain  period  they  shall  be  repatriated. 

If  we  decide  that  in  addition  to  the  reserves  we 
have  been  discussing,  Natal,  Zululand  and  Swaziland 
will  ultimately  be  native  territory,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  provinces  so  allocated  for  native  settlement 
will  amply  suffice  to  accommodate  the  whole  native 
population  of  that  part  of  South  Africa  lying  within 
the  segment  of  a  circle  drawn  with  Durban  as 
centre  and  Pretoria  as  radius.  Although  the  process 
of  migration  will  be  slow  in  the  beginning,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  population  in  white  and  black 
territory  is  bound  to  be  accelerated  in  course  of 
time  by  the  progress  which,  it  is  to  be  conceived, 
will  be  made  in  the  native  districts  in  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  fostered  by  the  new 
system  of  education  we  should  initiate. 

There  are  in  the  Transvaal  1,255,650  natives, 
but  of  this  number  313,592  persons  are  employed 
on  the  Witwatersrand.  In  the  districts  of  Zout- 
pansberg,  Lydenburg  and  Barberton  they  number 
466,656,  almost  half  the  native  population  of  the 
Transvaal  outside  Witwatersrand.  The  district  of 
Zoutpansbcrg  alone  contains  326,634  natives,  but 
although  this  number  seems  large  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  density  varies  only 
from  6  to  18  to  the  square  mile.      In  that  district, 
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therefore,  there  is  ample  room  for  settlements.  In 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Waterberg,  which  has  a 
population  of  67,121  natives,  the  density  varies  from 
2  to  6  to  the  square  mile.  Although  the  area  of  the 
Transvaal  is  111,196  square  miles,  and  the  natives 
outnumber  the  Europeans  by  800,000,  only  2,120 
square  miles  (646,095  morgen  or  1,356,800  acres) 
of  land  are  set  aside  as  Government  locations  for 
occupation  by  natives  in  communal  tenure.  These 
locations  carry  a  population  of  123,309  souls.  The 
Crown  lands  comprise  an  area  of  30,840  square 
miles  (9,398,857  morgen  or  19,737,600  acres)  upon 
portions  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  living 
180,247  Natives.  The  northern  part  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is  almost  wholly  native,  and  if  a  reserve  is  to  be 
established  to  receive  the  native  population  of  the 
province  it  must  be  in  the  districts  of  Zoutpansberg, 
Waterberg  and  Lydenburg.  The  last-named 
district,  situated  to  the  south  of  Zoutpansberg,  has 
a  population  of  105,977  Natives,  and  in  delimiting 
the  areas  for  native  occupation,  we  must  have  re- 
gard to  the  present  distribution  of  the  population 
even  as  in  the  other  provinces.  No  doubt  the  dis- 
tricts of  Zoutpansberg  and  Lydenburg  represent 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  Transvaal,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  present  European  population  of 
these  two  districts,  huge  as  they  are,  is  only  18,000. 
If  not  by  express  declaration  at  any  rate  in  fact  these 
districts   constitute  the    black    man's    land    in  the 
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Transvaal.  If  we  say  that  we  cannot  reserve  these 
parts  for  occupation  by  the  Natives,  we  shall  be 
statinsf  in  effect  that  it  is  our  intention  at  some 
future  time  to  dispossess  the  present  native  popula- 
tion and  prepare  the  land  for  European  settlement. 
But  even  then  we  shall  have  to  find  a  place  for  them 
to  go  to,  and  where  shall  we  find  it  ?  The  present 
native  population  of  the  districts  of  Zoutpansberg 
and  Lydenburg  is  433,000,  and  while  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  succeed  in  getting  the  105,000  Natives 
in  the  Lydenburg  district  to  migrate  to  Zoutpans- 
berg, or  the  327,000  Natives  in  Zoutpansberg  to 
go  over  into  the  Lydenburg  district,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  probabilities  point  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  we  concede  that  the  native  reserve  must  be 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  Transvaal — and  in  no 
other  part  can  such  a  reserve  be  established — then 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
Transvaal,  not  reckoning  Witwatersrand,  there  are 
half  a  million  Natives  for  whom  we  have  to  find  a 
home.  Of  this  number,  no  doubt  a  fair  proportion 
will  be  attracted  to  the  Reserves  in  the  South,  but 
we  cannot  hope  that  less  than  400,000  will  remain 
for  whom  we  must  find  land  in  the  North.  It  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  Zoutpansberg 
district,  together  with  about  half  of  Lydenburg  and 
a  portion  of  Waterberg,  .should  be  set  apart  for 
native  occupation.  Here  we  would  have  instituted 
the  same  kind  of  tenure  as  in  the  southern  reserves. 
The    Natives    in  Northern   Transvaal,  we    believe, 
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are  still  very  backward,  and  perhaps  local  autonomy 
would  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated  for  some 
years  to  come.  When,  however,  as  a  colony  they 
show  ability  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs,  local 
self-government  should  be  granted,  and  a  general 
council  established  for  the  whole  reserve  on  lines 
identical  with  those  referred  to  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
Having  made  provision  for  the  Natives  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  Free  State  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Cape  Province,  we  must  next  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  another  important,  though  less  thickly 
populated  area,  namely  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Orange  River  in  its  course  through  the  Cape.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  district  of  Gordonia  to  hazard 
an  opinion  as  to  either  its  suitability  as  a  reserve  or 
its  capacity  to  carry  a  large  population,  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  situation  of  the  district  is  eminently 
favourable  for  that  purpose.  Its  proximity  to 
German  South-West  Africa,  a  country  which  is 
likely  for  many  years  to  be  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Hottentot  tribes,  would  relieve  us  of  the  quan- 
dary we  may  yet  find  ourselves  in  of  having  the 
problem  complicated  by  the  intrusion  of  uncivilised 
men  from  a  foreign  country.  While  it  would  fulfil 
a  useful  function  as  a  buffer-state  it  would  also 
serve  as  a  home  for  the  native  population  of  that 
portion  of  the  Cape  Province  lying  east  of  the 
Orange  P>ee  State,  men  who  are  not  of  Bantu 
blood  and  between  whom  and  the  Bantu  there  is 
little  sympathy. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  ASIATIC  MENACE. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that,  because  South 
Africa  is  a  division  of  the  British  Empire,  this 
problem  of  White  and  Black  is  an  imperial  question 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  but  the  aggregation  of  its 
parts  and  everything  relating  to  them,  we  are  not  to 
be  content  with  so  general  a  statement  of  the  case. 
For  we  may  as  well  contend  that  as  South  Africa 
is  a  part  of  the  world  her  problems  are  cosmopolitic 
in  their  range.  Undoubtedly  we  should  in  both 
cases  have  stated  nothing  that  is  untrue,  but  we  should 
have  given  half  the  truth  only.  We  should  have 
described  merely  the  external  features  of  the  case 
and  left  everything  of  an  inner  nature  unexamined. 
There  is  a  subtler  relationship  between  South  Africa 
and  the  British  Empire  not  so  easily  discernible, 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  understand.  Our 
chaotic  ideas  concerning  this  most  remarkable  of 
political  growths,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
call  an  Empire,  will  not  lead  us  very  readily  to  recog- 
nise the  place  held  by  South  Africa  as  a  distinct 
political  member  of  the  greater  body.  Yet  it  is  a 
relationship  the  understanding  of  which  intimately 
affects  not  only  this  country  but  the  Empire  as  well, 
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We  are  ordinarily  content  to  take  things  at  their 
surface  values,  even  the  great  things  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  British  Empire  is  one  of  the  heirlooms 
of  our  race  which  we  hand  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  as  something  finally  determined. 
We  have  to  remember  while  we  speak  of  the  Empire, 
of  imperialism,  that  although  we  use  the  name  to 
indicate  what  we  allude  to,  that  name  in  itself  is 
meaningless  and  does  not  describe  the  object  of  our 
reference.  If  the  British  Empire  is  truly  an  empire, 
in  the  sense  that  Rome  was  an  empire,  we  must 
look  among  the  nations  bound  together  in  that  form 
of  political  organisation  for  one  race  or  people  which 
dominates  every  other  race,  has  obtained  its  pre- 
eminence by  force  of  arms,  holds  its  place  by  force 
or  the  display  of  force.  And  we  must  search  also 
for  the  reason  why  the  imperial  race  has  sought  and 
preserves  its  domination — honour,  gain  or  any 
other  of  the  motives  that  may  actuate  it.  Is  there 
anything  analogous  to  this  form  of  mastery  in  the 
constitution  of  the  British  Empire? 

When  we  examine  those  parts  of  the  map  of  the 

world  which  our  own  cartographers  colour  red,  our 

eyes    are    immediately  attracted    to    India.     Here, 

indeed,  there  is  empire,  imperialism  as  the  Romans 

would  have  understood  the  word,  for  Great  Britain 

purchased  her  dominion  in  that  peninsula  by  force 

of  arms,  preserves  it  to-day  by  force  of  arms,  and 

retains  her  empire  over  India  for  various  reasons 

18 
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which  need  not  be  considered  here.  But  where 
else  do  we  find  the  same  kind  of  empire?  Not  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  not  in  Canada  ;  not  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  for  she  has  long 
surrendered  her  claim  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  these  countries — for  a  reason  that 
will  presently  appear.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  there  are  small  dependencies,  islands,  strips 
of  coast,  in  Central  and  East  Africa  great  tracts  of 
country  peopled  by  savages,  which  are  held  as 
India  is  held,  but  of  these  we  need  not  take  notice, 
for  they  do  not  affect  our  argument.  Canada, 
Australia  and  South  Africa,  if  they  are  held  in  the 
sway  of  an  imperial  sceptre,  belong  to  an  empire 
differing  fundamentally  from  that  of  India.  There 
is  no  need  in  these  three  great  countries  of  insisting 
upon  the  idea  of  imperialism  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  races  that  hold  them  are  all  of  them  sections, 
blood-brothers,  of  the  imperial  race.  If  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  were 
not  separated  from  each  other  geographically,  if  the 
boundaries  of  each  of  these  countries  abutted  on 
each  other,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  composite 
country  would  be  governed  by  one  parliament,  in 
which  Briton,  Canadian,  Australian  and  South 
African  would  each  be  fully  and  equally  represented  ? 
But  if  India,  with  her  300,000,000  dark-skinned 
people,  also  fell  within  the  boundaries  of  that  coun- 
try, would  she  be  admitted  to  equal  partnership? 
Would  not  we,  all   members   of  that  hypothetical 
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country,  refuse  to  admit  India  to  full  representation, 
to  full  membership,  since  we  should  fear  that  being 
admitted,  she,  being  superior  in  numbers,  would 
force  upon  us  her  own  civilisation  and  we  should 
speedily  cease  to  be  a  white  race  ? 

The  relationship  existing  between  the  white  Do- 
minions and  Great  Britain  is  not  an  empire.  It  is  a 
league  and  nothing  more,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  the  past.  And  that  league  will  last  so  long 
as  each  of  its  members  upholds  the  ideals  of  the 
race — but  no  longer.  Let  Great  Britain  force  upon 
South  Africa  and  Australia  unrestricted  immigration 
from  India  and  Japan,  and  confer  upon  Indians  in 
South  Africa  and  Japanese  in  Australia  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  white  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  ;  let  a  tide  of  immigration  to  her  own 
shores  result  in  white  British  policy  being  subordin- 
ated to  oriental  ideals ;  would  not  white  Canada 
refuse  to  remain  a  member  of  the  British  League? 
For  she  would  stand  in  danger  of  herself  being 
made  subservient  to  the  ends  of  the  Asiatic  people. 

Let  us  have  done  with  hypocrisy.  The  British 
Empire  exists  first  and  foremost  for  the  material  ad- 
vantage of  its  European  citizens,  the  British,  and 
those  of  European  extraction  nearest  akin  to  the 
British  who  without  too  devastating  a  war  of  ideals 
may  find  brotherhood  in  one  white,  though  cosmo- 
politan, race.  Its  altruism  is  quite  a  secondary 
phase  of  its  activities.  Great  Britain  will  give  her 
Indian  subjects  "  rights  "  up  to  but  not  beyond  a 
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point  consistent  not  only  with  her  own  preservation 
but  with  her  material  preferment.  Sowill  South  Africa 
— being  a  section  of  the  race  that  holds  the  sceptre. 
And  if  South  Africa  is  asked  not  only  to  sacrifice 
her  material  welfare,  but  her  very  existence  as  a 
white  country,  she  will  refuse,  emphatically,  finally. 
We  state  the  case  bluntly  but,  we  hope,  with  per- 
fect truth. 

This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  must  be  firm  as 
adamant.  The  problem  with  which  we  stand  con- 
fronted in  South  Africa  to-day  is  probably  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  If  the  door  is  opened  for 
Indian  immigration,  we  shall  never  solve  it.  White 
South  Africa  will  perish.  Nor  should  we  be  con- 
tent only  with  refusing  admission  to  Asiatics. 
Those  of  them  that  cannot  claim  South  Africa  as 
their  native  land  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country, 
whatever  the  cost  may  be.  And  this  is  the  attitude, 
we  feel,  that  white  South  Africa  will  maintain  as 
one  man.  Though  the  war  the  Asiatic  wages 
against  us  has  no  accompaniment  of  rolling  drum 
and  gleaming  sword,  it  is  none  the  less  deadly, — 
but  only  to  us,  the  Europeans. 

We  are  beginning  to  cast  the  scales  from  our  eyes 
and  we  see  whither  the  policy  of  importing  cheap 
labour  from  India  has  tended.  For  that  reason  we 
urge,  as  a  temporary  measure,  not  only  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  poll  tax  but  the  annulment  of  all  civic 
franchises  in  white  territories  possessed  by  Asiatics 
who  are  not  native  to  South  Africa ;  but  that  our 
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main  policy  shall  be  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period,  to  be  made  known  to  them,  all  Asiatics  not 
born  in  this  country  and  all  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  born  of  parents  not  native  to  South  Africa, 
shall  be  repatriated.  So  only  can  we  answer  the 
Asiatic  menace. 

And  yet,  when  we  have  done  everything  in  our 
power  to  withstand  the  onslaught  on  the  purity  of 
our  race  that  would  be  made  by  an  Asiatic  invasion, 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  despair  that  we  must  remem- 
ber the  great  coloured  population  of  the  old  Colony. 
Not  for  them  can  we  set  aside  a  reserve ;  not  them 
can  we  send  away  as  we  may  the  Asiatics.  It  is 
too  late.  They  are  no  longer  a  race  apart ;  they 
are  of  the  people — that  lowly  class  that  is  the  sub- 
stratum of  all  nations ;  and  they  will  remain. 
When  centuries  have  passed  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  "  coloured "  population.  It  will  have  dis- 
appeared. Whither?  Absorbed  into  the  white 
race.  Yet  is  it  not  better  so,  rather  than  we  should 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  black  race?  Immigration 
from  the  North  will  maintain  the  European  element 
in  our  blood,  and  perhaps  even  the  taint  of  the  Cape 
"  coloured "  strain  will  be  forgotten  in  time.  But 
let  us  neglect  to  separate  the  Bantu  from  the  Euro- 
pean and  we  may  go  down  to  our  graves  knowing 
full  well  that  in  a  little  while  the  last  of  our  kind 
shall  follow  us  and  those  that  come  after  will  no 
longer  be  white. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  we  indite  the  closing- 
words  of  this  inquiry.  We  need  no  preceptor  to 
teach  us  how  ineffectual  has  been  our  attempt  to  por- 
tray fitly  and  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  both  White  and  Black  with  one 
common  doom  ;  we  confess  with  all  humility  our 
powerlessness  to  discover  other  avenues  of  escape 
than  those  we  have  enumerated.  Yet,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  public  mind  to  apprehend 
the  tendency  of  present-day  conditions  and  through 
that  awakening  have  stimulated  vigorous  public 
action,  we  shall  find  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  at  least  done  something  to  make  South 
Africa  the  abiding  place  of  our  race. 

The  million  or  so  Europeans  in  South  Africa  to- 
day are  only  the  vanguard  of  the  great  and  power- 
ful white  people  that  may  one  day  inhabit  this 
country.  South  African  nationality  is  in  the  crucible. 
A  sacred  duty  devolves  upon  us,  who  hold  the 
power  in  our  hands,  to  cleanse  it  of  all  dross.  Let 
there  be  purification  in  the  fire  of  self-sacrifice,  so 
that  the  perfect  metal,  pure  and  unalloyed  with  a 
baseness  that  has  in  the  past  made  nations  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach,  be  shaped  by  the  Great  Arti- 
ficer into  a  sword  fit  unto  His  hand.     With  justice 
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to  all,  irrespective  of  race  or  colour,  in  our 
dealings ;  honesty,  in  giving  as  much  as  we  take  ; 
courage,  in  doing  without  fear  what  we  know  is 
right  ;  mercy,  in  helping  and  comforting  those 
that  cannot  help  themselves — with  these  qualities 
as  the  motto  blazoned  on  our  standard,  let  us  go 
joyously  and  hopefully  into  the  future.  The 
destinies  of  men  lie  not  wholly  upon  the  knees  of 
the  gods  but  in  their  own  hearts  as  well ;  and  the 
divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  is  guided  in  its  labours, 
by  the  way  we  have  rough-hewn  them.  Can  we 
not  for  a  little  while  sink  differences  of  religion,  of 
politics,  of  nationality,  in  one  common  cause,  to 
work  out  the  salvation  of  our  country?  In  a  little 
while  we  shall  all  go  to  our  last  home.  We  shall 
pass  from  the  boards  of  life  and  be  no  more  than, 
one  of  the  pictures  in  "  the  storied  past  ".  And  as  we 
act  to-day,  so  shall  we  be  judged  by  the  nations  of 
to-morrow — as  a  race  which  frittered  away  its  birth- 
right and  left  only  a  heritage  of  woe ;  or  as  a 
people  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  white 
nation,  greater,  wiser,  more  beneficent  in  its  in- 
fluence on  the  world  than  any  that  is  told  of  in  his- 
tory. 

Let  us  hearken  to  that  Spirit  moving  on  the 
troubled  waters  of  our  national  soul — the  spirit-sea 
of  White  and  Black  and  Brown — which  bids  us 
gird  our  loins  and  do  the  work  of  men,  not  rest  for 
ever  as  the  slaves  of  circumstance.  Thence  ^lall 
we  derive  the  wisdom  to  act  as  a  Greater  would 
have  us  act,  bravely,  justly,  mercifully. 


APPENDIX  I. 


Occupations    requiring   special    manual    training   and 
knowledge  in  which  Bantu   operatives    have   gained    a 

footing. 

Occupation.  Bantu. 

Bookbinder       .......  2 

Printer,  compositor,  stereotyper,  machinist .          .  33 

Newsagent,  newspaper  vendor    ....  203 

Tobacco,    cigar,  cigarette  worker,  manufacturer, 

agent         .......  7^ 

Wool  presser,  washer         .         .         .         .         .  13 

Tanner,    currier         .         .          .         .         .         .  12 

Feather  dresser,  dealer,  cleaner  .         .         .         .  15 

Soapmaker        .......  24 

Turner      ........  5 

Cooper     ........  I 

Basket-maker,  box-maker  .....  18 

Provision  curer,  dealer       .....  36 

Fish  curer          .......  i 

Baker,  bread,  biscuit-maker        .          .         .         .  47 

Confectioner,  pastrycook    .....  5 

Tailor 29 

Milliner,  dressmaker ......  20 

Do.      assistant       .         .         .          .          .         .  1 1 

Shirtmaker,  seamstress        .          .         .          .         •  4'' 
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Shoe  and  bootmaker,  dealer 
Do.  assistant  ..... 

Furniture  maker,  cabinet  maker,  upholsterer 
Picture  frame  maker,  carver,  gilder     . 
Mattress,  bed  maker .... 

Stone,  marble  mason,  mason,  pavior  . 
Bricklayer  ..... 

Plasterer  ...... 

Slater,  tiler,  shingler,  thatcher     . 
Carpenter,  joiner        .... 

Painter,  paperhanger,  glazier,  decorator 
Watch,  clock-maker,  optician     . 
Machinist,  agent,  dealer 
Tool-maker,  cutler    .... 

Millwright 

Making  and  dealing  in  machines,  tools 
Coach-maker  and  dealer    . 
AVagon-maker  ..... 

Do.  assistant 

Motor-car  dealer,  bicycle  maker,  dealer 
Saddle,  harness-maker,  dealer  . 
Wheelwright  ..... 
Stone-cutter,  dresser 
Brickmaker,  dealer  .... 
Plaster,  cement  maker,  worker,  dealer 
Goldsmith,  silversmith,  jeweller,  lapidary 
Tin,  quicksilver,  zinc  worker,  dealer  . 
Iron-founder,  moulder,  worker,  dealer 
Blacksmith,  whitesmith,  boilermaker  . 
Locksmith,  bell-hanger,  gas-fitter,  plumber 


161 
123 

9 
2 

10 

610 

72 

I 

15 

421 

157 
2 

3 
2 

5 
3 
3 

34 

20 

13 

3 

19 
2,688 

2 

5 
101 

336 

359 

74 


Total 


5>972 
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Occupations  requiring  special  manual  training  in  which 
coloured  operatives  have  gained  a  footing  : — 

Occupation.  Coloured. 

Bookbinder       ...          ....  70 

Printer,  compositor,  stereotyper,  machinist .         .  269 

Musical  instrument  maker,  mender,  tuner  .         .  2 

Lithographer,  lithographic  printer        ...  5 

Woodcarver      .......  6 

Brush,  broommaker  ......  66 

Patternmaker,  designer                .         ...         .  i 

Watch,  clockmaker,  optician       ....  28 

Do.     assistant         ......  5 

Gunsmith,  etc. .......  2 

Explosives  manufacturer,  dealer         .         .  82 
Mechanical  engineer,  engine  and  machine  maker, 

fitter 70 

Toolmaker,  cutler      ......  3 

Millwright         .......  i 

Coachmaker,  dealer   .         .         .         .         .         .  37 

VVagonmaker     .......  448 

Railway  carriagemaker       .....  8 

Motor  car  dealer,  bicycle  maker          .          .         .  51 

Saddler,  harncssmaker        .....  725 

Wheelwright      .......  49 
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Shipbuilder,  shipwright,  boatbuilder  . 

19 

Sailmaker.         ...... 

40 

Furnituremaker,  cabinetmaker,  upholsterer . 

234 

Picture-frame  maker,  carver,  dealer     . 

8 

Mattress,  bedmaker  ...... 

108 

Chemical  fertiliser  manufacturer 

2 

Builder,  building  contractor,  foreman,  measurer 

clerk          ....... 

162 

Stone,  marble  mason,  mason,  pavior  . 

•    3»7i2 

Bricklayer         ...... 

446 

Plasterer  ........ 

61 

Slater,  tiler,  shingler ..... 

26 

Carpenter,  joiner        ..... 

.    1,262 

Painter,  glazier,  paperhanger,  decorator 

1,649 

Undertaker,  coffinmaker    .... 

4 

Hatter,  capmaker,  bonnetmaker 

5 

Tailor 

1,723 

Milliner,  dressmaker 

386 

Do.      assistant      ...... 

537 

Shirtmaker,  seamstress       .... 

103 

Sewing  machinist       ..... 

6 

Shoe,  bootmaker        ..... 

.    1,404 

Baker,  bread,  biscuit-maker 

437 

Confectioner,  pastrycook    .... 

168 

Jam-maker,  fruit  preserver,  fruit  drier . 

104 

Tanner,  currier          ..... 

.        138 

Leather  manufacturer,  dealer 

5 

Feather  buyer,  dresser,  cleaner  . 

261 

Soapmaker        ...... 

23 

Turner 

19 

Cooper     ....... 

19 
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Stonecutter,  dresser  .... 
Brickmaker,  dealer    .... 
Goldsmith,  silversmith,  jeweller,  lapidary 
Blacksmith,  whitesmith,  boilermaker  . 
Locksmith,  bell-hanger,  plumber 


68 

1,003 
298 
982 
269 


Total 


17,619 


THE  END. 
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